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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

CHAPTER  I.... The  Grocer  of  Wood-street  and  his  Family. 

One  night,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  family  of 

a  citizen  of  London,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  as  a 
grocer  in  Wood  street,  Cheapside,  were  assembled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  at  prayer.  The  grocer’s  name  was  Stephen 
Bloundel.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  three  sons,  and 
two  daughters.  He  had,  moreover,  an  apprentice  ;  an  el¬ 
derly  female  serving  as  cook  ;  her  son,  a  young  man  about 
five-and-twenty,  filling  the  place  of  porter  to  the  shop  and 
general  assistant  ;  and  a  kitchen-maid.  The  whole  house¬ 
hold  attended — for  the  worthy  grocer  being  a  strict  observer 
of  his  religious  duties,  as  well  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian  in 
other  respects,  suffered  no  one  to  be  absent,  on  any  plea 
whatever  (except  indisposition),  from  morning  and  evening 
devotions ;  and  these  were  always  performed  at  stated 
times.  In  fact,  the  establishment  was  conducted  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork  ;  it  being  the  aim  of  its  master  not 
to  pass  a  single  hour  of  the  day  unprofitably. 

The  ordinary  prayers  gone  through,  Stephen  Bloundel 
offered  up  a  long  and  fervent  supplication  to  the  Most  High 
for  protection  against  the  devouring  pestilence  with  which 
the  city  was  then  scourged.  He  acknowledged  that  this 
terrible  visitation  had  been  justly  brought  upon  it  by  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  they  deserved  their 
doom,  dreadful  though  it  was;  that,  like  the  dwellers  in  j 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  given  up  to  ruin  and  desolation,  ! 
they  “  had  mocked  the  messengers  of  God  and  despised  his 
word that,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  “  they  had 
refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and 
stopped  their  ears  that  they  should  not  hear ;  yea,  had 
made  their  heart  like  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  law  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had 
sent  in  his  spirit  by  the.  former  prophets.”  He  admitted 
that  great  sins  require  great  chastisement,  and  that  the  sins 
of  London  were  enormous  ;  that  it  was  filled  with  strifes, 
seditions,  heresies,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and 
every  kind  of  abomination ;  that  the  ordinances  of  God 
were  neglected,  and  all  manner  of  vice  openly  practised  ; 
that,  despite  repeated  warnings,  and  afflictions  less  grevious 
than  the  present,  these  vicious  practices  had  been  persisted 
in.  All  this  he  humbly  acknowledged.  But  he  implored  a 
gracious  Providence,  in  consideration  of  his  few  faithful 
servants,  to  spare  the  others  yet  a  little  longer,  and  give 
them  a  last  chance  of  repentance  and  amendment.  Or,  if 
this  could  not  be,  and  their  utter  extirpation  was  inevitable, 
that  the  habitations  of  the  devout  might  be  exempted  from 
the  general  destruction — might  be  places  of  refuge,  as  Zoar 
was  to  Lot.  He  concluded  by  earnestly  exhorting  those 
around  him  to  keep  constant  watch  upon  themselws  ;  not 
to  murmur  at  God’s  dealings  and  dispensations  ;  but  so  to 
comport  themselves,  that  “  they  might  be  able  to  stand  in 
the  day  of  wrath,  in  the  day  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgement.”  Th«  exhortation  produced  a  powerful  effect 
upon  its  hearers,  and  they  arose — some  with  serious,  others 
with  terrified  looks. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  dreadful  pestilence  referred  to 
by  the  grocer  commenced,  and  how  far  its  ravages  had  al-  j 
ready  extended.  Two  years  before,  aamely — in  1663 —  i 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  Amsterdam  was  car*  \ 
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ried  off  by  a  desolating  plague.  Hamburgh  was  also  griev¬ 
ously  afflicted  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  cut  off  communication  with 
these  states,  the  insidious  disease  found  its  way  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  means  of  some  bales  of  merchandise,  as  it  was  smA- 
pected,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  H3G-I,  when  two  per¬ 
sons  died  suddenly,  with  undoubted  symptoms  of  the  distem¬ 
per,  in  Westminster.  Its  next  appearance  was  at  a  house 
in  Longacre,  and  its  victims  were  two  Frenchmen,  who 
had  brought  goods  from  the  Levant.  Smothered  for  a  short 
time,  like  a  fire  upon  which  coals  had  been  heaped,  it  broke 
out  with  fresh  fury  in  several  places. 

And  now  the  consternation  began.  The  whole  city  was 
panic-stricken.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  plague — no¬ 
thing  planned  but  means  of  arresting  its  progress.  One 
grim  and  gha.stly  idea  posst'ssed  the  minds  of  all.  Like  a 
hideous  phantom,  stalking  through  the  streets  at  noon-day, 
and  scaring  all  in  its  path,  l>ath  took  his  course  through 
London,  and  selected  his  prey  at  pleasure.  The  general 
alarm  w'as  further  increased  by  the  predictions  confidently 
made  as  to  the  vast  numbers  who  would  be  swept  away  by 
the  visitation  ;  by  the  prognostications  of  astrologers;  by 
the  prophesying  of  enthusiasts  ;  by  the  denunciations  of 
preachers ;  and  by  the  portents  and  prodigies  reported  to 
have  occurred.  During  the  long  and  frosty  winter  preced¬ 
ing  this  fatal  year,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens,  the 
sickly  color  of  which  was  supposed  to  forbode  the  judge¬ 
ment  about  to  follow.  Blazing  stars,  and  other  meteors  of 
a  lurid  hue  and  strange  and  preternatural  shape,  were  like¬ 
wise  seen  The  sun  was  said  to  have  set  in  streams  of  blood, 
and  the  moon  to  have  shone  without  reflecting  a  shadow  ; 
grisly  shapes  appeared  at  night ;  strange  clamors  and  groans 
were  heard  in  the  air  ;  hearses,  cotfins,  and  heaps  of  un¬ 
buried  dead  were  discovered  in  the  sky;  and  great  cakes 
I  and  clots  of  blood  were  found  in  the  Tower-moat ;  while  a 
!  marvellous  double  tide  occurred  at  London-bridge.  All 
these  prodigies  were  currently  reported,  and  in  most  cases 
believed. 

The  severe  frost,  before  noticed,  did  not  break  up  till  the 
end  of  February,  and  with  the  thaw  the  plague  frightfully 
increased  in  violence,  p’rom  Drury  lane,  it  spread  along 
Holborn,  eastward  as  far  a.s  the  Great  Turnstile,  and  west¬ 
ward  to  St.  Giles’s  pound,  and  so  along  the  Tyburn  road. 
Saint  Andrew’s  Holborn  was  next  infected  ;  and  as  this  was 
a  much  more  populous  parish  than  the  former,  the  deaths 
were  more  numerous  within  it.  P'or  some  time,  the  disease 
was  checked  by  Fleet  Ditch  ;  it  then  leaped  this  narrow 
boundary,  and  ascending  the  opposite  hill,  carried  fearful 
devastation  into  the  parish  of  Saint  James,  Clerkenwell. 
At  the  same  time,  it  attacked  Saint  Bridge’s  ;  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  thievish  horde  haunting  Whitefriars ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  an  easterly  course,  decimated  Saint  Clement 
Danes. 

Hitherto,  the  city  had  escaped.  The  destroyer  had  not 
passed  Ludgate  or  Newgate,  but  environed  the  walls  like  a 
besieging  enemy.  A  few  days,  however,  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  history,  fine  weather  having  commenced,  the 
horrible  disease  began  ta  grow  more  rife,  and,  laughing  all 
precautions  and  impediments  to  scorn,  broke  out  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  stronghold — namely,  in  Bearbinder  lane, 
near  t?tocks  market,  where  nine  persons  died. 

At  a  season  so  awful,  it  may  be  imagined  how  an  im¬ 
pressive  address,  like  that  delivered  by  the  grocer,  would 
be  received  by  those  who  saw  in  the  pestilence  not  merely 
an  overwhelming  scourge  from  which  few  could  escape, 
but  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Not  a 
word  was  said.  Blaiz*  Shotterel,  the  porter,  and  old  Jo- 
I  syna,  his  mother,  together  with  Patience,  the  other  woman- 
servant,  betook  themselves  silently,  and  with  troubled  coun¬ 
tenances,  to  the  kitchen.  Leonard  Holt,  the  apprentica. 
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lingered  for  a  moment  to  ca^ch  a  ij^lance  from  the  poft  blue 
eyes  of  Amabel,  ihe  grocer’s  eldest  daughter  (for  even  the  ! 
plague  was  a  secondary  consideration  with  him  when  bhs  | 
was  present),  and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  heaved  a  i 
deep  sighi  which  was  luckily  laid  to  the  account  of  the  dis¬ 
course  he  had  just  listened  to  by  his  sharp-sighted  master,  ' 
and  proceeded  to  the  shop,  where  he  busied  himself  in  ar¬ 
ranging  matters  for  the  night. 

Having  ju-^t  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  ap- 
prenticewip  being  within  a  few  months  of  its  expiration, 
Leonard  Holt  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  native 
town  of  Manchester,  where  he  intee.ded  to  settle,  and 
where  he  had  once  fondly  hoped  the  fair  Amabel  would  ac¬ 
company  him,  in  the  character  of  his  bride.  Not  that  he 
had  ever  ventured  to  declare  his  passion,  nor  that  he  had 
received  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  if  he  did  so  declare  himself,  he  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  but  being  both  “  proper  and  tall,”  and  having  tol¬ 
erable  confidence  in  his  good  looks,  he  had  made  him-«lf, 
up  to  a  short  time  prior  to  his  introduction  to  the  reader, 
quite  easy  on  the  point. 

His  present  misgivings  were  occasioned  by  Amabel’s  al¬ 
tered  manner  towards  him,  and  by  a  rival,  who,  he  had  rea- 
•on  to  fear,  had  completely  superseded  him  in  her  good 
graces.  Brought  up  together  from  an  early  age,  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  daughter  and  the  young  apprentice  had,  at  first,  re- 

Jiarded  each  other  as  brother  and  sister.  By  degrees,  the 
eeling  changed.  Amabel  became  more  reserved,  and  held 
little  intercourse  with  Leonard,  who,  busied  with  his  own 
concerns,  thought  little  about  her.  But  as  he  grew  toward 
manhood,  he  could  not  remain  insensible  to  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty — for  extraordinary  it  was,  and  such  as  to  at¬ 
tract  admiration  wherever  she  went,  so  that  ‘‘  the  Grocer’s 
Daughter”  became  ths  toast  among  the  ruffling  gallants  of 
the  town,  many  of  whom  sought  to  obtain  speech  with  her 
Her  parents,  however,  were  far  too  careful  of  her  to  per¬ 
mit  any  such  approach.  Amabel’s  stature  was  lofty  ;  her 
limbs  slight,  but  exquisitely  symmetrical ;  her  features 
small,  and  cast  in  the  most  delicate  mould  ;  her  eyes  of  the 
softest  blue  ;  and  her  hair  luxuriant,  and  of  the  finest  texture 
and  richest  brown.  Her  other  beauties  must  be  left  to  ihi 
imagination,  but  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  she  was  barely 
eighteen,  and  had  all  the  freshness,  the  innocence,  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  that  most  charming  period  of  woman’s  existence. 
No  wonder  she  ravished  every  h^-art  No  wonder  in  an 
age  when  love-making  was  more  general  even  than  now, 
that  she  was  beset  by  admirers.  No  wonder  her  father’s 
apprentice  became  desperately  enamored  of  her,  and  pro¬ 
portionately  jealous.  * 

And  this  brings  us  to  his  rival.  On  the  10th  of  April,  two 
gallants,  both  richly  attired,  and  both  young  and  handsome, 
dismounted  before  the  grocer’s  door,  and,  leaving  their 
steeds  to  the  care  of  their  attendants,  entered  the  shop. 
They  made  sundry  purchases  of  conserves,  figs,  and  other 
dried  fruit,  chatted  familiarly  with  the  grocer,  and  tarried 
so  long  that  at  last  he  began  to  suspect  they  must  have 
some  motive.  All  at  once,  however,  they  disagreed  on 
some  slight  matter, — Bloundel  could  not  tell  what,  nor  per¬ 
haps  could  the  disputants,  even,  if  their  quarrel  was  not 
preconcerted, — high  words  arose,  and  in  another  moment 
swords  were  drawn,  and  furious  passes  exchanged.  The 
grocer  called  to  his  eldest  son, — a  stout  youth  of  nineteeen, 
— and  ta  Leonard  Holt  to  separate  them.  The  apprentice 
seized  his  cudgel — no  apprentice  in  those  days  was  without 
one, — and  rushed  toward  the  combatants  ;  but  before  he 
coaid  reach  them,  the  fray  was  ended.  One  of  them  had 
received  a  thrust  through  the  sword  arm,  and  his  blade 
dropping,  his  antagonist  declared  himself  satisfied,  and 
with  a  grave  salute  walked  off  The  wounded  man  wrap¬ 
ped  a  laced  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  but  immediately 
afterwards  complained  of  great  faintness.  Pitying  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  suspecting  no  harm,  the  grocer  led  him  into  the 
inner  room,  where  restoratives  were  offered  him  by  Mrs. 
Bloundel  and  her  daughter  Amabel,  both  of  whom  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  conflict.  In  a  short  time,  the 
wounded  man  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  his  assistants,  especially  the  younger  one  ;  and 
the  grocer  having  returned  to  the  shop,  his  discourse  became 
BO  very  animated  and  tender  that  Mrs.  Bloundel  deemed  it 

finidcnt  to  give  her  daughter  a  hint  to  retire.  Amabel  re- 
uctantly  obeyed,  for  the  young  stranger  was  so  handsome, 
Bo  richly  dressed,  had  such  a  captivating  manner,  and  so 
distinguished  an  air,  that  she  was  stron^y  prepossessed  in 


his  favor.  A  second  look  from  her  mother,  however, 
cau»ed  her  to  disappear,  nor  did  she  return. 

After  waiting  with  suppressed  anxiety  for  some  time,  the 
young  gallant  departed,  overwhelming  the  good  dame  with 
his  thanks,  and  entreating  permission  to  call  again.  Thi.s, 
however,  was  peremptorily  refused,  but  notwithstanding 
the  interdiction  he  came  on  the  following  day.  The  grocer 
chanced  to  be  out  at  the  time,  and  the  gallant,  who  had 
probably  watched  him  go  forth,  deriding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  younger  Bloundel  and  Leonard,  marched  straight  to 
the  inner  room,  where  he  found  the  dame  and  her  daughter. 
They  were  much  disconcerted  at  his  appearance,  and  the 
latter  instantly  arose  with  the  intention  of  retiring,  but  the 
gallant  caught  her  arm  and  detained  her. 

‘‘  Do  not  fly  me,  Amabel,”  he  cried  in  an  impassioned 
tone,  “  but  suffer  me  to  declare  the  love  I  have  for  you.  I 
cannot  live  without  you.” 

Amabel,  whose  neck  and  cheeks  were  crimsoned  w’ith 
blushes,  ca.st  down  her  eyes  before  the  ardent  regards  of  the 
gallant,  and  endeavored  to  w’ithdraw  her  hand. 

“  One  word  only,”  he  continued,  “and  I  release  you. 
Am  I  wholly  indifferent  to  you  1  Answer  me — yes,  or  no  1” 

"  Do  not  answ’er  him,  Amabel,”  interrupted  her  mother. 

“  He  is  deceiving  you.  He  loves  you  not.  He  would  ruin 
you.  This  is  the  way  with  all  these  court  butterflies-  Tell 
him  you  hate  him,  child,  and  bid  him  begone.” 

“  But  I  cannot  tell  him  an  untruth,  mother,”  returned 
Amabel,  artlessly,  “  for  I  do  not  hate  him.” 

“  Then  you  love  me  1  ”  cried  the  young  man,  falling  on 
his  knees,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips.  “  Tell  me  so, 
and  make  me  the  happiest  of  men.” 

But  Amabel  had  now  recovered  from  the  confusion  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown,  and,  alarmed  at  her  own  in¬ 
discretion,  forcibly  w'ithdrew  her  hand,  exclaiming  in  a 
cold  tone,  and  with  much  natural  dignity,  “Arise,  sir.  I 
will  not  tolerate  these  freedoms.  My  mother  is  right,  you 
have  some  ill  design.” 

“  By  my  soul,  no !  ”  cried  the  gallant,  passionately.  “  I 
love  you,  and  would  make  you  mine.” 

“  No  doubt,”  remarked  Mrs.  Bloundel,  contemptuously, 
“  but  not  by  marriage.” 

“  Yes,  by  marriage,”  rejoined  the  gallant,  rising.  “  If 
she  will  consent,  I  w  ill  w-ed  her  forthwith.” 

Both  Amabel  and  her  mother  looked  surprised  at  the 
young  man’s  declaration,  which  was  uttered  with  a  fervor 
that  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity  :  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  fearing  some  artifice,  replied,  “  If  what  you  say  is  true, 
and  you  really  love  my  daughter  as  much  as  you  pretend, 
this  IS  not  the  way  to  win  her,  for  though  she  can  make  no 
pretensions  to  w’ed  with  one  of  yeur  seeming  degree — nor 
is  it  for  her  happiness  that  she  should — yet  were  she  sought 
by  the  proudest  noble  in  the  laml,  she  shall  never,  if  I  can 
help  it,  be  lightly  won.  If  your  intentions  are  honorable, 
you  must  address  yourself  in  the  first  place  to  her  father, 
and  if  he  agrees  (which  I  much  doubt)  that  you  shall  be¬ 
come  her  suitor,  I  can  make  no  objection.  Till  this  is  set¬ 
tled,  I  must  pray  you  to  desist  from  further  importunity.” 

“  And  so  must  I,”  added  Amabel.  “  I  cannot  give  you 
a  hope  till  you  have  spoken  to  my  father.” 

“Be  it  so,”  replied  the  gallant,  “I  will  tarry  here  till 
his  return.” 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  seat  himself,  but  Mrs.  Bloun¬ 
del  prevented  him. 

“  I  cannot  permit  this,  sir,”  she  cried.  “  Your  tarrying 
here  may,  for  aught  I  know,  bring  scandal  upon  my  house 
— I  am  sure  it  will  be  disagreeable  to  my  husband  I  am 
unacquainted  with  your  name  and  condition.  You  may  be 
a  man  of  rank.  You  may  be  one  of  the  profligate  and  pro¬ 
fane  crew  who  haunt  the  court.  You  may  be  the  worst  of 
them  all,  my  Lord  Rochester  himself,  for  they  say  when  he 
is  about  his  devilish  designs  he  can  put  on  the  garb  of  angel 
innocence.  But  whoever  you  are,  and  whatever  your  rank 
and  station  may  be,  unless  your  character  will  bear  the  strict¬ 
est  scrutkiy,  I  am  certam  Stephen  Bloundel  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  your  union  witlnlis  daughter.” 

“  Nay,  mother,”  observed  Amabel,  “  you  judge  the  gen¬ 
tleman  unjustly.  I  am  sure  he  is  neither  a  proffligate  gal¬ 
lant  himself,  nor  a  companion  of  such — especially  of  the 
Earl  of  Rochester.” 

“  I  pretend  to  be  no  better  than  I  am,”  replied  the  young 
man,  repressing  a  smile  which  rose  to  his  lips  at  Mrs. 
Bloundel’s  addrem.  “  But  I  shall  reform  when  I  am  mar¬ 
ried.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be  inconstant  to  so  fair  a 
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creature  as  Amalb^l.  For  my  rank  1  have  none.  My  con¬ 
dition  is  that  of  a  private  gentleman — my  name,  Maurice 
Wyvil. 

“  What  you  say  of  yourself,  Mr.  Maurice  Wyvil,  convin¬ 
ces  me  you  will  meet  with  a  decided  refusal  from  my  hus¬ 
band,”  returned  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“I  tru.-^t  not,”  replied  Wyvil,  glancing  tenderly  at  Ama¬ 
bel.  “  If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  his  consent,  i 
have  I  yours  !  ”  ^ 

“  It  is  too  soon  to  ask  that  question,”  she  rejoined,  blushing  i 
deeply.  “  And  now,  sir,  you  must  go — indeed  )  ou  muit. 
You  distress  my  mother.”  ! 

“If  I  do  not  distress  you,  I  will  stay,”  resumed  Wyvil, 
with  an  imploring  look.  i 

“  You  do  distress  me,”  she  answered,  averting  her  gaze,  i 

“Nay,  then,  I  must  tear  myself  away,”  ha  rejoined.  | 
*•  I  shall  return  shortly,  and  trust  to  find  your  father  less 
flinty-hearted  than  he  is  represented.” 

He  would  have  cla-^ped  Amabel  in  his  arms,  and  perhaps 
snatched  a  kiss,  if  her  mother  had  not  rushed  between 
them.  “  No  more  familiarities,  sir,”  the  cried,  angrily — 

“  no  court  manners  here.  If  you  look  to  wed  my  daughter, 
you  must  conduct  yourself  more  decorously.  But  lean  tell 
you  you  have  no  chance — none  whatever.” 

“  Time  willahow’,”  replied  Wyvil,  audaciously.  “  You 
had  better  give  her  to  me  quietly,  and  save  me  the  trouble 
of  carrying  her  off" — for  have  her  I  will.” 

“  Mercy  on  us  !”  cried  Mrs.  Bloundel,  in  accents  of  alarm, 

“  now  his  wicked  intentions  are  out.” 

“  Fear  nothing,  mother,”  observed  Amabel,  coldly. 

“  He  will  scarcely  carry  me  off  without  my  own  consent, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  sacrifice  myself  for  one  who  holds 
me  in  such  light  esteem.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Amabel,”  said  Wyvil,  in  a  voice  so  peni¬ 
tent  that  it  instantly  efiaced  her  displeasure.  “  I  meant 
not  to  oflfendyou.  I  spoke  only  the  language  of  distraction. 
Do  not  dismiss  me  thus,  or  my  death  will  lie  at  your 
door.” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,”  she  replied,  “  but,  in¬ 
experienced  as  I  am,  I  feel  this  is  not  the  language  of 
real  regard,  but  of  furious  passion.  We  must  not  meet 
again.” 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  Wyvil's  handsome  features, 
and  the  almost  feminine  beauty  by  which  they  were 
characterised  gave  place  to  a  fierce  and  forbidding  ex¬ 
pression.  Csntroiling  himself  by  a  powerful  efiort,  he 
replied,  with  forced  calmness,  “  Amabel,  you  know  not 
what  it  is  to  love.  1  will  not  stir  hence  till  I  have  seen 
your  father.” 

“  We  will  see  that,  sir,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bloundel,  an¬ 
grily.  “  What  ho  !  son  Stephen  !  Leonard  Holt !  I  say. 
This  gentleman  will  stay  here  whether  I  like  or  not.  Show 
him  forth.” 

“  That  I  will,  right  willingly,”  replied  the  apprentice, 
rushing  before  the  younger  Bloundel,  and  flourishing  his 
formidable  cudgel.  “  Out  with  you,  sir  !  Out  with  you  !  ” 

“  Not  at  your  bidding,  you  saucy  knave,”  rejoined  Wy- 
▼il,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  “  And  if  it  were  not 
for  the  presence  of  your  mistress  and  her  lovely  daughter,  I 
would  crop  your  ears  for  your  insolence.” 

“  Their  presence  shall  not  prevent  me  from  making  my 
cudgel  and  your  shoulders  acquainted,  if  you  do  not  budge,” 
replied  the  apprentice  sturdily. 

Infuriated  by  the  retort,  Wyvil  would  have  drawn  his 
sword,  but  a  blow  on  the  arm  disabled  him. 

“Plague  on  you,  fellow!”  he  exclaimed,  “You  shall 
rae  this  to  the  last  day  of  your  existence.” 

“  Threaten  those  who  he<d  you,”  replied  Leonard,  about 
to  repeat  the  blow. 

“  Do  him  no  further  injury  !  ”  cried  Amabel,  arresting  his 
hand,  and  looking  with  the  greatest  commiseration  at  Wy¬ 
vil.  “  You  have  dealt  with  him  far  too  roughly  already.” 

“  Since  I  have  your  sympathy,  sweet  Amabel,”  rejoined 
Wyvil,  “  I  care  not  what  rude  treatment  I  experience  from 
this  churl.  We  shall  soon  meet  again.”  And  bowing  to 
her,  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

I^enard  followed  him  to  the  shop  door,  hoping  some  fur¬ 
ther  pretext  for  quarrel  would  arise,  but  he  was  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Wyvil  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow 
pace  toward  Cheapside. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Stephen  Bloundel  came  home. 
On  being  intormed  of  what  had  occurred  he  was  greatly 
annoyed,  though  he  tried  to  conceal  his  vexation,  and  high¬ 


ly  applauded  his  daughter's  conduct.  Without  further 
comment,  he  proceeded  about  his  business,  and  remained 
in  the  shop  rill  it  was  closed.  Wjvil  did  not  return,  and 
the  grocer  tried  to  persuade  himself  they  should  see  no¬ 
thing  more  of  him  Before  Amibel  retired  to  rest,  he  im¬ 
printed  a  ki.-son  her  snowy  brow,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
utmo.st  kindnes.s,  “  You  hav->  never  yet  deceived  me,  child, 
and  I  hope  never  will  Teil  me  truly,  do  you  take  any  in¬ 
terest  in  this  young  gallant  1  ” 

Amabel  blu^hed  deeply. 

“  I  should  not  speak  the  truth,  father,”  she  rejoined,  af¬ 
ter  a  pausH',  “  if  I  were  to  say  I  do  not.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  it,”  replied  Bloundel,  gravely.  “But 
you  would  not  be  happy  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  Is  un¬ 
principled  and  proriigitte.  You  must  forget  him  ” 

“  I  w'lll  try  to  do  so,”  sighed  Amabel.  And  the  conva"- 
sation  dropped. 

On  the  followins:  day,  Maurice  Wyvil  entered  the'gro- 
cer’s  shop.  He  was  more  richly  attired  than  before,  ^nd 
there  was  a  haughtiness  in  his  manner  which  he  had  not 
hitherto  a»suined.  What  passed  between  him  and  Bb’un- 
del  was  not  known,  for  the  latter  never  spoke  of  it,  but 
the  result  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  young 
I  gallant  wa.s  not  allowed  an  interview  with  his  daughter. 

!  From  this  moment,  the  change,  previously  noticed,  took 
I  place  in  Amabel's  demeanor  towards  Ia*onard.  She  seem- 
I  ed  scarcely  able  to  endure  his  presence,  and  sedulously 
avoided  his  regards.  From  being  habitually  gay  aud 
I  cheerful,  she  became  pen^ive  and  reserved.  Her  iiiotht  r 
j  more  than  once  caught  her  in  tears,  and  it  was  evident, 

'  from  many  other  signs,  that  Wyvil  completely  engrossed 
her  thoughts.  Fully  aware  of  this,  Mrs.  Bloundel  said  no- 
I  thing  of  it  to  her  husband,  because  the  subject  was  painful 
!  to  him,  and  not  supposing  the  passion  deeply  rooted,  rhe 
hoped  it  would  speedily  w’ear  away.  But  .•-he  was  mista- 
I  ken.  The  flume  was  kept  alive  in  Amabel's  breast  in  a 
manner  of  which  she  was  totally  ignorant.  Wyvil  found 
!  means  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  a  jealous  lover.  I.,conard 
I  discovered  tliat  his  nii:^tre8s  had  received  a  letter.  He 
j  would  not  betray  her,  but  he  determined  to  watch  her  nar- 
;  rowly.  Accordingly,  when  she  went  forth  one  morning  in 
company  with  her  younger  sister  (a  little  girl  of  some  five 
;  years  old),  he  made  an  excuse  to  follow  them,  and,  keep¬ 
ing  within  sight,  perceived  them  enter  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
I  dral,  the  mid  aisle  of  which  was  then  converted  into  a  pub- 
;  lie  walk,  and  generally  thronged  w  ith  tow  n  gallants,  bullies, 
i  bona-robas,  cut-purses,  and  rogues  of  every  description. 

;  In  short,  it  was  the  haunt  of  the  worst  characters  of  the 
I  metropolis.  When  therefore,  Amabel  entered  this  struc- 
I  ture,  Leonard  felt  certain  it  was  to  meet  her  lover.  Kush- 
I  ing  forward,  he  saw  her  take  her  course  through  the  crowd, 

'  and  attract  general  attention  from  her  loveliness — but  he  no¬ 
where  discerned  Maurice  Wyvil. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  struck  off  to  the  right,  and  halted 
near  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  apprentice,  advancing,  de¬ 
tected  bis  rival  behind  it  He  was  whispering  a  few  words 
;  in  her  ear,  unperceived  by  her  sister.  Maddened  by  the 
j  sight,  Leonard  hurried  towards  them,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  spot  Wyvil  was  gone,  and  Amabel,  though  greatly 
I  confused,  looked  at  the  same  time  so  indignant  that  be  al¬ 
most  regretted  his  precipitation. 

I  “  You  will,  of  course,  make  known  to  my  father  what 
.  you  have  just  seen  1  ”  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  If  you  will  promise  not  to  see  that  youth  again  without 
my  knowledge,  I  will  not,”  replied  Leonard. 

After  a  moment’s  reflection,  Amabel  gave  the  required 
I  promise,  and  they  returned  to  Wood-st.  together.  Satisfied 
j  she  would  not  break  her  word,  the  apprentice  became  more 
j  easy,  and  as  a  week  elapsed  and  nothing  was  said  to  him  on 
'  the  subject,  he  per.'<iiaded  himself  she  would  not  attempt  to 
meet  her  lover  again. 

Things  were  in  this  state  at  the  opening  of  our  Tale ;  but 
upon  the  night  in  question,  Leonard  fancied  he  discerned 
some  agitation  in  Amabel's  manner  towards  him,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  notion,  he  sought  to  meet  her  gaze,  as 
before  related,  after  prayers.  While  trying  to  distract  his 
thouifht^  by  arranging  sundry  firkins  of  butter,  and  putting 
other  things  in  order,  he  heard  a  light  footstep  behind  him, 
and  turning  at  the  sound,  beheld  Amabel. 

“  Leonard,”  she  whispered,  "  I  promised  to  tell  when  I 
should  next  meet  Maurice  Wyvil.  He  will  be  here  to-night.” 
And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  she  retired. 

For  a  few  minutes  Leonard  remained  in  a  state  almost  of 
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iKup^faction,  repeating  to  himself,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe 
them,  the  words  he  hud  just  heard.  He  had  not  recovered, 
when  tha  tf  otter  entered  the  shop,  and  noticing  his  haggard 
looks,  kindly  inquired  if  he  felt  unwell.  Thu  apprentice 
returned  an  evauwe  answer,  and  half  determined  to  relate 
all  he  knew  to  his  master ;  but  the  next  moment  he 
changed  his  intention,  and,  influenced  by  that  chivalric  feel¬ 
ing  which  always  governs  those,  of  whatever  condition, 
who  love  profoundly,  resolved  not  to  betray  the  thoughtless 
girl,  but  to  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity  to  thwart  the  designs 
of  his  rival,  and  preserve  her.  Acting  upon  this  resolution, 
he  said  he  had  a  slight  headache,  and  instantly  resumed  his 
•ccupation. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  whole  family  assembled  at  supper. 
The  board  was  plentifully  though  plainly  spread,  but  the 
grocer  observed  with  some  uneasiness  that  his  apprentice,  | 
who  had  a  good  appetite  in  ordinary,  ate  little  or  nothing.  | 
He  kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  him,  and  became  convinced  { 
from  his  manner  that  something  ailed  him.  Not  haviug  | 
c*iy  notion  of  the  truth,  and  being  filled  with  apprehensions  j 
of  the  plague,  his  dread  was  that  l.ieonard  was  infected  by  , 
the  dis«‘ase.  Supper  was  generally  the  pleasantest  meal  of , 
the  day  at  the  grocer’s  house,  but  on  this  occasion  it  passed  j 
off  cheerlessly  enough,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  at  its 
close  which  threw  all  into  confusion  ainl  distress.  Before 
relating  this,  however,  we  must  complete  our  description 
of  the  family  under  their  present  aspect. 

Tall,  and  of  a  spare  frame,  with  good  features,  somewhat  I 
austere  in  their  expression,  and  ef  the  cast  which  we  are  | 
apt  to  term  precise  and  puritanical,  but  tempered  with  great  | 
benevolence,  Stephen  Bloundel  had  a  keen,  deep-seated 
eye,  overshadowed  by  thick  brows,  and  suflered  his  long- 
flowing  grey  hair  to  descend  over  his  shoulders.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  high  and  ample,  his  chin  square  and  w'ell-defined, 
and  his  general  appearance  exceedingly  striking,  lii  age, 
he  was  about  fifty.  His  integrity  and  fairness  of  dealing, 
never  once  called  in  iiuestion  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
had  won  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  while  his 
prudence  and  economy  had  enabled  him,  during  that  time, 
to  amass  a  tolerable  fortune.  His  methodical  habits,  and 
strong  religious  principles,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
His  eldest  son  was  named  after  him,  and  resembled  him 
both  in  person  and  character,  promising  (alas  !  it  was  never 
realized)  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  The  younger  sons  re¬ 
quire  little  notice  at  present.  One  was  twelve,  and  the 
other^only  half  that  age  :  but  both  appeared  to  inherit  much 
of  their  father’s  good  qualities.  Basil,  the  eider,  was  a 
stout,  well-grown  lad,  and  had  never  known  a  day’s  ill- 
health  ;  while  Hubert,  the  younger,  was  thin  and  delicate, 
and  constantly  ailing. 

Mrs.  Bloundel  was  a  specimen  of  a  city  dame  of  the  best 
kind.  She  had  a  few  pardonable  vanities,  which  no  argu¬ 
ments  could  overcome — such  as  a  little  ostentation  in  her 
dress — a  little  pride  in  the  neatness  of  her  house — and  a 
good  deal  in  the  beauty  of  her  children,  especially  in  that  of 
Amabel — as  well  as  in  the  wealth  and  high  character  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  human 
beings.  These  slight  failings  allowed  for,  nothing  but  good 
remained.  Her  conduct  was  exemplary  in  ail  the  relations 
of  life.  The  tenderest  of  mothers,  and  the  mbst  affection¬ 
ate  of  wives,  she  had  as  much  genuine  piety  and  strictness 
of  moral  principles  as  her  husband.  Short,  plump,  and 
well-proportioned — though  somewhat,  perhaps,  exceeding 
the  rules  of  symmetry — she  had  a  rich  olive  complexion, 
fine  black  eyes  beaming  with  good  nature,  and  an  ever- 
laughing  mouth,  ornairented  by  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 
To  wind  up  all,  she  was  a  few  years  younger  than  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Amabel  has  already  been  described.  The  youngest  girl, 
Christiana,  was  a  pretty  little,  dove-eyed,  flaxen-haired 
child,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  shared  the  fate 
of  most  younger  children,  being  very  much  caressed,  and 
not  a  little  spoiled  by  her  parents. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  grocer’s  family  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  his  household.  Old 
Josyna  Shotterel,  the  cook,  who  had  lived  with  her  master 
ever  since  his  marriage,  and  had  the  strongest  attachment 
for  him,  was  a  hale,  stout  dame,  of  about  sixty,  with  few 
infirmities  for  her  years,  and  with  less  asperity  of  tamper 
than  generally  belongs  to  servants  of  her  class.  She  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  and  came  to  England  early  in  life,  where 
ahe  married  Blaize’s  father,  who  died  soon  after  their  union. 
An  excellent  cook  In  a  plain  way — indeed  she  had  no  prac¬ 


tice  in  any  other — she  would  brew  strong  ale  and  mead,  or 
mix  a  sack-posset,  with  any  innkeeper  in  the  city.  More¬ 
over,  she  was  a  careful  and  tender  nurse,  if  her  services 
were  ever  required  in  that  capacity.  The  children  looked 
upon  her  as  a  second  mother,  and  her  affection  for  them, 
which  was  unbounded,  deserved  their  regard.  She  was  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  what  are  termed  “old  women’s  re¬ 
ceipt,”  and  there  were  few  complaints  (except  the  plague) 
for  which  she  did  not  think  herself  qualified  to  prescribe, 
and  able  to  cure.  Her  skill  in  the  healing  art  was  often 
tested  by  her  charitable  mistress,  who  required  her  to  pre¬ 
pare  remedies,  as  well  as  nourishing  broths,  for  such  ot 
the  poor  of  the  parish  as  applied  to  her  for  relief  at  times 
of  sickness. 

Her  son,  Blaize,  was  a  stout,  stumpy  fellow,  about  four 
feet  ten,  with  a  head  somewhat  too  large  for  his  body,  and 
extremely  long  arms.  Ever  since  the  plague  had  broken 
out  in  Drury-lane,  it  had  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  and 
scattered  the  few  faculties  he  possessed.  In  vain  he  tried 
to  combat  his  alarm — in  vain  his  mother  endeavored  to 
laugh  him  out  of  it.  Nothing  would  do.  He  read  the 
bills  of  mortality  daily  ;  asfiertained  the  particulars  of  every 
case ;  dilated  upon  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers ;  watched 
the  progress  of  the  infection ;  and  calculated  the  time  it 
would  take  to  reach  Wood-street.  He  talked  of  the  pesti¬ 
lence  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  it  at  night ;  and  more  than 
once  alarmed  the  house  by  roaring  for  assistance,  under 
the  idea  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked.  By  his  mother’s 
advice,  he  steeped  rue,  wormwood,  and  sage  in  his  drink, 
till  it  was  so  abominably  nauseous  that  he  could  scarcely 
swallow  it,  and  carried  a  small  ball  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  compounded  of  wax,  angelica,  camphor,  and  other 
drugs.  He,  likewise,  chewed  a  small  piece  of  Virginian 
snake-root,  or  zedoary,  if  he  approached  any  place  that  he 
supposed  infected.  A  dried  toad  was  suspended  round  his 
neck,  as  an  amulet  of  sovereign  virtue.  Every  new  nos¬ 
trum  sold  by  the  quacks  in  the  streets  tempted  him,  and  a 
few  days  before  he  had  expended  his  last  crown  in  the 
purchase  of  a  bottle  of  plague-water.  Being  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  nature,  he  placed  full  faith  In  all  the  predictions  of 
the  astrologers,  who  foretold  that  London  should  be  utterly 
laid  waste,  that  grass  should  grow  in  the  streets,  and  that 
the  living  should  not  be  able  to  bury  the  dead.  He  quaked 
at  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  preachers,  who  ex¬ 
horted  their  hearers  to  repentance,  telling  them  a  judge¬ 
ment  was  at  hand,  and  shuddered  at  the  wild  and  feaiful 
prophesyings  of  the  insane  enthusiasts  who  roamed  the 
streets.  His  nativity  having  been  cast,  and  it  appearing 
that  he  would  be  in  great  danger  on  the  2Uth  of  June,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  die  of  the  plague  en  that 
day.  Before  he  was  assailed  by  these  terrors,  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  sneaking  attachment  for  Patience,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  a  young  and  buxom  damsel,  who  had  no  especial 
objection  to  him  ;  but  of  late,  his  love  had  given  way  to 
apprehension,  and  his  whole  thoughts  were  centered  in  one 
idea,  namely,  self-preservation. 

By  this  time,  supper  was  over,  and  the  family  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night,  when  Stephen,  the  grocer’s 
eldest  son,  having  risen  to  quit  th;  room,  staggered,  and 
complained  of  a  strange  dizziness  and  headache,  which  al¬ 
most  deprived  him  of  sight,  while  his  heart  palpitated 
frightfully.  A  dreadful  suspicion  seized  his  father.  He 
ran  towards  him,  and  assisted  him  to  a  seat.  Scarcely  had 
the  young  man  reached  it,  when  a  violent  sickness  seized 
him  ;  a  greenish-colored  froth  appeared  at  the  mouth,  and 
he  began  to  grow  delirious.  Guided  by  the  convulsive  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  sufferer,  Bloundel  tore  off  his  clothes,  and, 
after  a  moment’s  search,  perceived  under  the  left  arm  a 
livid  pustule.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  His  son  was 
plague-stricken. 

Native  Steel. — In  prosecuting  the  survey  of  the  con¬ 
templated  route  of  the  Ogdensburgh  and  Champlain  rail¬ 
road,  iron  ore  was  discovered,  having  the  extraordinary 
property  of  yielding,  by  the  simple  process  of  smelting,  a 
substance  convertible  at  once  into  tools  and  cutlery  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  best  quality,  in  other  words,  native  steel.  The 
fact  is  attested  by  the  respectable  scientific  gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  survey.  The  region  north  of  Albany  and  the 
Mohawk  river  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  the  richest  portion 
of  our  State.  The  public  as  yet  have  scarcely  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  its  exhaustless  mineral  wealth. 
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Kit  stood  as  one  entranced,  with  his  eyes  opened  wide 
and  fixed  upon  the  ground,  regardless  alike  of  the  treniQ- 
lous  hold  which  Mr.  Brass  maintained  on  one  side  of  his 
cravat,  and  of  the  firmer  grasp  of  Miss  Sally  upon  the 
other  ;  although  this  latter  detention  was  in  itself  no  small 
inconvenience,  as  that  fascinating  w'oman,  besides  screwing 
her  knuckles  rather  inconveniently  into  his  throat  from 
time  to  time,  bad  fastened  upon  him  in  the  first  instance 
with  so  tight  a  grip,  that  even  in  the  disorder  and  distrac¬ 
tion  of  his  thoughts  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  an  un¬ 
easy  sense  of  choking.  Between  the  Urother  and  sister  he 
remained  in  this  posture,  quite  unresisting  and  passive,  un¬ 
til  Mr.  Swiveller  returned  with  a  police  constable  at  his 
heels. 

This  functionary,  being  of  course  well  used  to  such 
scenes,  looking  upon  ah  kinds  of  robbery,  from  petty  lar¬ 
ceny  up  to  house-breaking  or  ventures  on  the  highway,  as 
matters  iu  the  regular  course  of  business,  and  regarding  the 
perpetrators  in  the  light  of  so  many  customers  coming  to 
be  served  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  shop  of  criminal  law, 
where  he  stood  behind  the  counter,  received  Mr.  Brass's 
statement  of  facts  with  about  as  much  interest  and  surprise, 
as  an  undertaker  might  evince  if  required  to  listen  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  account  of  the  last  illness  of  a  person  whom  he 
was  called  in  to  wait  upon  professionally,  and  took  Kit  into 
custody  with  a  decent  indifi'erence. 

“  We  had  better,”  said  this  subordinate  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  “  get  to  the  office  while  there ’s  a  magistrate  sitting. 
I  shall  want  you  t>»  come  along  with  us,  Mr.  Brass,  and 
the — ”  he  looked  at  Miss  Sally  as  if  in  some  doubt  whether 
slie  might  not  be  a  griffin  or  other  fabulous  monster. 

“The  lady,  eh  1  ”  said  Sampson. 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  the  constable.  “  Yes — the  lady.  Like¬ 
wise  the  young  man  that  found  the  property.” 

“  Mr.  Richard,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Brass  in  a  mournful  voice. 
“  A  sad  nece*ity.  But  the  altar  of  our  country,  sir - ” 

“  You  ’ll  have  a  hackney-coach,  I  suppose  1  ”  interrupted 
the  constable,  holding  Kit  (whom  his  other  captors  had  re¬ 
leased)  carelessly  by  the  arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow. 
“  Be  so  good  as  send  for  one,  will  you  1” 

“  But  hear  me  speak  a  w'ord,”  cried  Kit,  raising  his  eyes 
and  looking  imploringly  about  him.  “  Hear  me  speak  a 
word.  I  am  no  more  guilty  than  any  one  of  you.  Upon 
my  soul  I  am  not.  I,  a  thief  !  Oh,  Mr.  Brass,  you  know 
me  better.  I  am  sure  you  know  me  better.  This  is  not 
right  of  you,  indeed.” 

“  I  give  you  my  word,  constable — ”  said  Brass.  But 
here  the  constable  interposed  with  the  constitutional  princi¬ 
ple  “  words  be  blowed  ;”  observing  that  words  were  but 
spoon-meat  for  babes  and  sucklings,  and  that  oaths  were 
the  food  for  strong  men. 

“  Quite  true,  constable,”  assented  Brass,  in  the  same 
mournful  tone.  “  Strictly  correct.  I  give  you  my  oath, 
constable,  that  down  to  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  this  fatal 
discovery  was  made.  I  had  such  confidence  in  that  lad,  that 
I ’d  have  trusted  him  with — a  hackney-coach,  Mr.  Richard, 
sir ;  you  ’re  very  slow,  sir.” 

“  Who  is  there  that  knows  me,”  cried  Kit,  “  that  would 
not  trust  me — that  does  not  1  ask  any  body  whether  they 
have  ever  doubted  me  ;  whether  I  have  ever  wronged  them 
of  a  farthing.  Was  I  ever  once  dishonest  when  I  was  poor 
and  hungry,  and  is  it  likely  I  would  begin  now  1  Oh  con¬ 
sider  what  you  do.  How  can  I  meet  the  kindest  friends 
that  ever  human  creature  had,  with  this  dreadful  charge  up 
on  me  !  ” 

Mr.  Brass  rejoined  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
prisoner  if  he  had  thought  of  that  before,  and  was  about  to 
make  some  other  gloomy  observations,  when  the  voice  of 
the  single  gentleman  was  heard  demanding  from  above¬ 
stairs  what  was  th«  matter,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  all 
that  noise  and  hurry.  Kit  made  an  involuntary  start  to¬ 
wards  the  door,  in  his  anxiety  to  answer  for  himself,  but 
being  speedily  detained  by  the  constable,  had  the  agony  of 
seeing  Sampson  Brass  run  out  alone  to  tell  the  story  iu  his 
own  way. 

*  Loutinuod  from  page  103. 


“  And  he  can  hardly  believe  it,  either,”  said  Sampeon, 
when  he  returned,  nor  nobody  will.  I  wish  I  could  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  but  their  depositions  are  unim¬ 
peachable.  It  *8  of  no  use  cress-exaimning  my  eyes,”  cried 
Sampson,  winking  and  rubbing  them,  "  they  stick  to  their 
first  account,  and  will.  Now,  Sarah,  I  hear  the  coach  in 
the  Marks ;  get  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  ’ll  be  off.  A  sad 
I  errand  !  a  moral  funeral,  quite  !  ” 

I  “Mr.  Brass,”  said  Kit,  “do  me  one  favor.  Take  me  to 
i  Mr.  Witherden’s  first.” 

Sampson  shook  his  head  irresolutely. 

“  Do,”  said  Kit.  “  My  master ’s  there.  For  Heaven’s 
I  sake,  take  me  there  first.” 

j  “  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  stammered  Brass,  who  perhaps 
I  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  show  as  fair  as  possible  in 
j  the  eyes  of  the  notary.  “  How  do  we  stand  in  point  of 
I  time,  constable,  eh  1  ” 

The  constable,  who  had  been  chewing  a  straw  all  this 
!  while  with  great  philosophy,  replied  that  if  they  went  away 
at  once  they  would  have  time  enough,  but  that  if  they  stood 
shilly-shallying  there  any  longer  they  must  go  straight  to 
the  Mansion  House  ;  and  finally  expressed  his  opinion  that 
1‘that  was  where  it  w’as,  and  that  was  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Richard  Swivell»-r  having  arrived  inside  the  coach, 
and  still  remaining  immoveable  in  the  most  commodious 
I  corner  with  his  face  to  the  horses,  Mr.  Bra.'*s  instructed  the 
I  officer  to  remove  his  prisoner,  and  declared  himself  quite 
;  ready.  Therefore  the  constable,  still  holding  Kit  in  the 
‘  same  manner,  and  pushing  him  on  a  little  before  him,  so  as 
i  to  keep  him  at  about  three-quarter’s  of  an  arm’s  length  in 
'  advance  (which  is  the  professional  inode),  thrust  him  info 
!  the  vehicle  and  followed  himself.  Miss  Sally  entered  aext ; 
j  and  there  being  now  four  inside,  Sampson  Brass  got  upon 
the  box,  and  made  the  coachman  drive  on. 

Still  completely  stunned  by  tha  sudden  and  terrible 
I  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  afi'airs.  Kit  sat  gazing 
i  out  of  the  coach-window,  almost  hoping  to  see  some  mon- 
i  strous  phenomenon  in  the  streets,  which  might  give  him 
reason  to  believe  he  was  in  a  dream.  Alas  !  Every  thing 
was  too  real  and  familiar  ;  the  same  succession  of  turnings, 
the  same  houses,  the  same  streams  of  people  running  side 
by  side  in  different  directions  upon  the  pavement,  the  same 
bustle  of  carts  and  carriages  in  the  road,  the  same  well-re¬ 
membered  objects  in  the  shop-windows ;  a  regularity  in  the 
very  noise  and  hurry  which  no  dream  ever  mirrored. 
Dreamlike  as  the  story  was,  it  was  true.  He  stood  charged 
with  robbery ;  the  note  had  been  found  upon  him,  though 
he  was  innocent  in  thought  and  deed  ;  and  they  were  car¬ 
rying  him  back,  a  prisoner. 

Absorbed  in  these  painful  ruminations,  thinking  with  r 
drooping  heart  of  his  mother  and  little  Jacob,  feeling  as 
though  even  the  consciousness  of  innocence  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  support  him  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  if 
they  believed  him  guilty,  and  sinking  in  hope  and  courage 
more  and  more  as  they  drew  nearer  to  th«  notary’s,  poor 
Kit  was  looking  earnestly  out  of  the  window,  observant  of 
nothing — when  all  at  once,  as  though  it  had  been  conjured 
up  by  magic,  he  became  aware  of  the  face  of  Quilp. 
j  And  what  a  leer  there  was  upon  the  face  !  It  was  front 
1  the  open  window  of  a  tavern  that  it  looked  out ;  and  the 
dwarf  had  so  spread  himself  over  if,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
window-sill  and  his  head  resting  on  both  his  hands,  that 
what  between  this  attitude  and  his  baing  swuln  with  0{y- 
pressed  laughter,  he  looked  puffed  and  bloated  into  twice 
his  usual  breadth.  Mr.  Brass,  on  recognizing  him,  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  the  coach.  As  it  came  to  a  halt  directly 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  the  dwarf  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
saluted  the  party  with  a  hideous  and  grotes(]ue  politeness. 

“  Aha  !  ”  he  cried.  “  where  now.  Brass  1  where  now  1 
Sally  with  you,  too  1  Sweet  Sally !  And  Dick  1  Pleasant 
Dick  !  And  Kit  1  Honest  Kit  ?  ” 

“He  *s  extremely  cheerful?”  said  Brass  to  the  coach¬ 
man.  “Very  mneh  so!  Ah,  air — a  sad  business!  Never 
believe  in  honesty  any  more,  sir.” 

“  Why  not  1  ”  said  the  dwarf.  “  Why  not,  you  rogue  of 
a  lawyer,  why  noli” 

“  Bank-note  lost  in  onr  office,  sir,”  said  Brans,  shaking 
his  head.  “  Found  in  his  hat,  sir — he  previously  left  alone 
there — no  mistake  at  all,  sir— chain  of  evidence  complete — 
not  a  link  wanting.” 

“What !  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  leaning  half  his  body  out  of 
the  window,  “Kit  a  thief!  Kit  a  thief!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why, 
he ’s  an  uglier-looking  thief  than  can  be  seen  any  where  for 
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a  penny.  Kh,  Kit— eh  1  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  you  taken  Kit 
into  custody  before  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  beat  me  1 
Eh,  Kit,  eh  1  ”  And  wiih  that  he  burst  into  a  yell  of 
laughter,  manifestly  to  the  great  terror  of  the  coachman, 
and  pointed  to  a  dyer’s  pole  hard  by,  where  a  dangling  suit 
of  clothes  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  man  upon  a  gib¬ 
bet 

“  Is  it  coming  to  that,  Kit  I  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  rubbing 
his  hands  violently.  “  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  disap- 
ointment  for  little  Jacob,  and  fur  his  darling  mother  !  Let 
im  have  the  Bethel  minister  to  comfort  and  console  him. 
Brass.  Eh,  Kit,  eh  I  Drive  on,  coachey,  drive  on.  Bye, 
bye.  Kit ;  all  good  go  with  you  ;  keep  up  your  spirits;  my 
love  to  the  Garlands — the  dear  old  lady  and  gentleman.  Say 
I  inquired  after  ’em,  will  you  1  Bbssings  on  ’em,  and  on 
you,  and  on  every  body.  Kit.  Blessings  on  all  the  world.'* 

With  such  good  wishes  and  farewells,  poured  out  in  a 
rapid  torrent  until  they  were  out  of  hearing,  Quilp  suflered 
them  to  depart  ;  and  w  hen  he  could  see  the  coach  no 
longer,  drew  in  his  head,  and  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  an 
ecfctacy  of  enjoyment. 

When  they  reached  the  notary’s,  which  they  were  not 
long  in  doing,  for  they  had  encountered  the  dwarf  in  a  bye 
street  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  house,  Mr.  Braas  dis¬ 
mounted:  and  opening  the  coach  door  with  a  melancholy 
visage,  requested  his  sister  to  accompany  him  into  the  olfice, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  the  good  people  within  for  the 
mournful  intelligence  that  awaiied  them.  Miss  Sally  com¬ 
plying,  he  desired  Mr.  Swiveller  to  accompany  them.  fcJo, 
into  the  olKce  they  went ;  Mr.  Sampson  and  his  sister  arm- 
in-arm  ;  and  Mr.  Swiveller  following  alone. 

The  notary  was  standing  before  the  fire  in  the  outer  office, 
talking  to  Mr.  Abel  and  the  elder  Mr.  Garland,  while  Mr. 
Chuckster  sat  writing  at  the  desk,  picking  up  suck  crumbs 
of  their  conversation  as  happened  to  fall  in  his  way.  This 
posture  of  affairs  Mr.  Brass  observed  through  the  glass-door 
as  he  was  turning  the  handle,  and  seeing  that  the  notary 
recognized  him,  he  began  to  shake  his  head  and  sigh  deeply 
while  that  partition  yet  divided  them. 

“Sir,  said  Sampson,  taking  ofi'his  hat,  and  kissing  the 
two  forefingers  of  his  right  han#beaver  glove,  “my  name 
is  Brass — Brass  of  Bevis  Marks,  eir.  I  hzve  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure,  sir,  of  being  concerned  against  you  in  some 
little  testamentary  matters.  How  do  you  do,  sir  1  ’’ 

“  My  clerk  will  attend  to  any  business  you  may  have  come 
upon,  Mr  Brass,*’  said  the  notary,  turning  away. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,’’ said  Brass,  “thank  you,  I  am  sure. 
Allow  me,  sir,  to  introduce  my  sister — quite  one  of  us,  sir, 
although  of  the  weaker  sex — of  great  use  in  my  business, 
sir,  I  a.<wure  you.  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to 
come  forward,  if  you  please — No,  really,**  said  Brass,  step¬ 
ping  between  the  notary  and  his  private  olfice  (towards 
which  he  had  begun  to  retreat,)  and  speaking  in  the  tone  of 
an  injured  man,  “  really,  sir,  I  must,  under  favor,  request  a 
word  or  two  with  you,  indeed.** 

“  Mr.  Brass,**  said  the  other,  in  a  decided  tone,  “  I  am 
engaged.  You  see  that  I  am  occupied  with  these  gentle¬ 
men.  If  you  will  communicate  your  business  to  Mr.  Chucks¬ 
ter,  yonder,  you  will  receive  every  attention. 

“  Gentlemen,**  said  Brass,  laying  his  right  hand  on  his 
w'aistcoat,  and  looking  towards  the  father  and  sen  with  a 
smooth  smile — “  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you — really,  gen¬ 
tlemen — consider,  I  beg  of  you.  I  am  of  the  law.  I  am 
styled  '  gentleman*  by  act  of  i’arliameut.  I  maintain  the 
title  by  the  annual  payment  of  thirteen  pound  ten  shillings 
for  a  certificate.  1  am  not  one  of  your  players  of  music, 
stage  actors,  writers  of  books,  or  painters  of  pictures,  who 
assume  a  station  that  the  laws  of  their  country  don’t  recog¬ 
nise.  lam  none  of  your  strollers  or  vagabonds.  If  any 
man  brings  his  action  against  me,  he  must  describe  me  as  a 
gentleman,  or  his  action  is  null  and  void.  1  appeal  to  you — 
IS  this  quite  respectful  1  Really,  gentlemen — ** 

“  Well,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  your  business, 
then,  Mr.  Brass,**  said  the  notary. 

“Sir,**  rejoined  Brass,  “I  will.  Ah,  Mr.  Witherden ! 
you  little  know  the — but  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  travel  from 
the  point,  sir.  I  believe  the  name  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
is  Garland.** 

“  Of  both,”  said  the  notary. 

“  Indeed  !  ”  rejoined  Brass,  cringing  excessively.  “  Bat 
I  might  have  known  that  from  the  uncommon  likeness. 
Extremely  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  honor  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  two  such  gentlemen,  although  the  occasion  is  a 


most  painful  one.  One  of  you  gentlemen  has  a  servant 
called  Kit  1  ** 

“  Both,”  replied  the  notary. 

“Two  Kits  1  ” said  Brass,  smiling.  “ Dear  me  ! ** 

“  One  Kit,  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Witherden,  angrily  “  who 
is  employed  by  both  gentlemen.  What  of  him  1” 

“  This  of  him,  sir,”  rejoined  Brass,  dropping.his  voice 
impressively.  “  That  young  man,  sir,  that  1  have  felt  un¬ 
bounded  and  unlimited  confidence  in,  and  always  behaved 
to  as  if  he  was  my  equal — that  young  man  has  this  morning 
committed  a  robbery  in  my  office,  and  been  taken  almost 
in  the  act.” 

“  This  must  be  some  falsehood  !  ”  cried  the  notary. 

“  It  is  not  possible,”  said  Mr.  Abel. 

“  I  *11  not  believe  one  word  of  it !  ”  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman. 

Mr  Brass  looked  mildly  round  upon  them,  and  rejoined — 

“Mr.  Witherden,  sir,  your  words  are  actionable,  and  if  I 
was  a  man  of  low  and  mean  standing,  who  could  n't  afford 
to  be  slandered,  I  should  proceed  to  damages,  llows’ever, 
sir,  being  what  I  am,  I  merely  scorn  such  expressions.  The 
honest  warmth  of  the  other  gentleman  I  respect,  and  I  *m 
truly  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  t)f  sueh  unpleasant  news.  I 
should  n't  have  put  myself  in  this  painful  position,  I  assure 
you,  but  that  the  lad  himself  desired  to  be  brought  here  in 
the  first  instance,  and  1  yielded  to  hia  prayers.  Mr.  Chucks- 
ster,  str,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tap  at  the  window 
for  the  constable  that ’s  waiting  in  the  coach  1  ” 

The  three  gentleman  looked  at  each  other  with  blank  • 
faces  when  these  words  were  uttered  ;  and  Mr.  Chuckster, 
doing  as  he  was  desired,  and  leaping  ofi'his  stool  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  excitement  of  an  inspired  prophet  whose  fore¬ 
tellings  had  in  the  fulness  of  time  been  realized,  held  the 
door  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  wretched  captive. 

Such  a  scene  as  there  was  when  Kit  came  in,  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  the  rude  eloquence  with  which  truth  at  length  in¬ 
spired  him,  called  heaven  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  that  how  the  property  came  to  be  found  upon  him  he 
knew  not!  Such  a  confusion  of  tonsrues,  before  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  related,  and  the  proofs  disclosed  !  Buch  a 
dead  silence  when  all  was  told,  and  his  three  friends  ex¬ 
changed  looks  of  doubt  and  amazement ! 

“  Is  it  not  possible,”  said  Mr.  Witherden,  after  a  long 
pause,  “  that  this  note  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  hat 
by  some  accident — such  as  the  removal  of  papers  on  the 
desk,  for  instance  1  ** 

But  this  was  clearly  shown  to  be  quite  impossible.  Mr. 
Swiveller,  though  an  unwilling  witness,  could  not  help 
proving  to  demonstration,  from  the  position  in  which  it 
was  found,  that  it  must  have  been  designedly  secreted. 

“  It ’s  very  distressing,”  said  Brass,  “  immensly  distress¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure.  When  he  comes  to  be  tried,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  recommend  him  to  mercy  on  account  of  his  previous 
good  character.  I  did  lose  money,  before,  certainly,  but  it 
doesn’t  quite  follow  that  he  took  it.  The  presumption’s 
against  him — strongly  against  him — but  we  ’re  Christians, 

I  hope  1  ” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  the  constable,  looking  round,  “  that 
no  gentleman  here  can  give  evidence  as  to  whether  he  has 
been  flush  of  money  of  late.  Do  you  happen  to  know  sir  1  ** 

“He  has  had  money  from  time  to  time,  certainly,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Garland,  to  whom  the  man  had  put  the  question. 

“  But  that,  as  he  always  told  me,  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Brass 
himself.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  Kit,  eagerly.  “  You  can  bear 
me  out  in  that,  sir  1  ** 

“  £h  1  **  cried  Brass,  looking  from  face  to  face  with  an 
expression  of  stupid  amazement. 

“  The  money,  you  know — the  halfcrewns,  that  you  gave 
me — from  the  l^ger,”  said  Kit. 

“  Oh  dear  me  !  ’’cried  Brass,  shaking  his  head  and  frown¬ 
ing  heavily.  “  This  is  a  bad  case,  1  ^d ;  a  very  bad  case 
indeed.” 

“  What, did  you  give  him  no  money  on  account  of  any 
body,  sir  1  ”  asked  Mr.  Garland,  w'ith  great  anxiety. 

“/give  him  money,  sir  1  **  returned  Sampson  Brass. 

“  Oh,  come,  you  know  this  is  too  barefaced.  Constable, 
my  good  fellow,  we  had  better  be  going.” 

“  What  !**  shrieked  Kit.  “Does  he  deny  that  he  did  1 
ask  him,  somebody,  pray.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  whether 
he  did  or  not  !** 

“  Did  you,  sir  1  **  asked  the  notary. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  gentleman,”  n-plied  Brass,  in  a  very 
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grave  manner,  he  ’ll  not  serve  his  case  this  way,  and 
really,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  him,  yon  had  better  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  go  upon  some  other  tack.  Did  I,  sir  1  Of  I 
course  I  never  did.”  | 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  Kit,  on  whom  a  light  broke  sudden-  ■ 
ly,  ”  Master,  Mr.  Able,  Mr.  Witherdeu,  everyone  of  you —  ' 
he  did  it !  What  I  have  done  to  oflend  him,  1  do  ’nt  know,  ; 
but  this  is  a  plot  to  ruin  me.  Mind,  gentlemen,  it ’s  a  plot, 
and  whatever  comes  of  it,  I  will  say  with  my  dying  breath  ! 
that  he  put  that  note  in  my  hat  himself.  Look  at  him,  ! 
gentlemen.  See  how  he  changes  color.  Which  of  us  looks 
the  guilty  person — he,  or  I  ?  ” 

“  You  hear  him,  gentleman  1  ”  said  Bra-ss,  smiling,  "  you  ! 
hear  him.  Now,  does  this  case  strike  you  as  assuming  ^ 
rather  a  black  complexion,  or  does  it  net  1  Is  it  at  all  ' 
a  treacherous  case,  do  you  think,  or  is  it  one  of  nieae  ordi¬ 
nary  guilt  1  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  if  he  had  not  said  this  in 
your  presence,  and  I  had  reported  it,  you ’d  have  held  this  . 
to  be  impossible  likewise,  eh  1  ”  | 

With  such  pacific  and  bantering  remarks  did  Mr.  Brass 
refute  the  foul  aspersion  on  his  character  ;  but  the  virtuous 
Sarah,  moved  by  stronger  feelings,  and,  having  at  heart 
perhaps  a  more  jealous  regard  fur  the  honor  of  the  family,  | 
flew  from  her  brother’s  side  without  any  previous  intinia-  ; 
tion  of  her  design,  and  darted  at  the  prisoner  with  the  ut-  | 
most  fury.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  hard  with  Kit’s 
face,  but  that  the  wary  constable,  foreseeing  her  design,  ' 
drew  him  aside  at  the  critical  moment,  and  thus  placed  Mr.  | 
Chuckster  in  circumstances  of  some  jeopardy  ;  for  that 
gentleman  happening  to  be  next  the  object  of  Miss  Brass’s 
wrath,  and  rage  being,  like  love  and  fortune,  blind,  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  fair  enslaver,  and  had  a  false  collar 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  his  hair  very  much  dishevelled, 
before  the  exertions  of  the  company  could  make  her  sensi¬ 
ble  of  her  mistake. 

The  constable,  taking  warning  by  this  desperate  attack, 
and  thinking  perhaps  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  ends  of  justice  if  the  prisoner  was  taken  before  a  magis 
trate  whole,  rather  than  in  small  piece.-,  led  him  back  to 
the  hackney-coach  without  more  ado,  and  further  insisted 
on  Miss  Brass  becoming  an  outside  passenger ;  to  which 
proposal  the  charming  creature,  after  a  little  angry  dis¬ 
cussion,  yielded  her  consent:  and  so  took  her  brother 
Sampson’s  place  upon  the  box,  Mr.  Brass  with  some  reluc¬ 
tance  agreeing  to  occupy  her  seat  inside.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  perfected,  they  drove  to  the  justice -room  with  all 
speed,  followed  by  the  notary  and  his  two  friends  in  another 
coach.  Mr.  Chuckster  alone  was  left  behind — greatly  to 
his  indignation  ;  for  he  held  the  evidence  he  could  have 
given,  relative  to  Kit’s  returning  to  work  out  the  shilling,  to 
be  so  very  material  as  bearing  upon  his  hypocritical  and  de¬ 
signing  character,  that  he  considered  its  suppression  little 
better  than  a  compromise  of  felony. 

At  the  justice-room  they  found  the  single  gentleman,  who 
had  gone  straight  there,  and  was  expecting  them  with  des¬ 
perate  impatience.  But  nut  fifty  single  gentlemen  rolled 
into  one  could  have  helped  poor  Kit,  who  in  half  an  hour 
afterward  was  committed  for  trial,  and  was  assured  by  a 
friendly  officer  on  his  way  to  prison  that  there  was  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  cast  down,  fur  the  sessions  would  soon  be  on, 
and  he  would  in  all  likelihood  get  his  little  affair  disposed 
of,  and  be  comfortably  transported  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 


The  world,  however,  was  not  in  fault  in  Kit’s  case.  But 
Kit  was  innocent,  and  feeling  that  his  best  friends  deemed 
him  guilty — that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  would  look  upon 
him  as  a  mon.«>tvr  of  ingratitude — that  Barbara  wonld  asso¬ 
ciate  him  with  all  that  was  bad  and  criminal — that  the 
pony  would  consider  himself  forsaken — and  that  even  his 
own  mother  might  perhaps  yield  to  the  strong  appearances 
against  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  the  wretch  he  seemed 
— knowing  and  fueling  all  this,  he  e.tperienced  at  first  an 
agony  of  mind  which  no  words  can  describe,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  little  cell  in  which  he  was  locked  up  for 
the  night,  almost  beside  himself  with  grief. 

Even  when  the  violence  of  these  emotions  had  In  some 


degree  subsided,  and  he  was  beginning  to  grow  more  calm, 
there  came  into  his  mind  a  new  thought,  the  anguish  of 
which  was  scarcely  less.  The  child — the  bright  star  of  the 
simple  fellow’s  life — she,  who  always  came  back  upon  him 
like  a  beautiful  dream — who  had  made  the  poorest  part  of 
his  existence,  the  happiest  and  best — who  had  evi  ■  been  so 
gentle,  and  considerate,  and  good — if  she  were  ever  to  hear 
of  this,  what  would  she  think  !  As  this  idea  occurred  to 
him,  the  walls  of  the  prison  seemed  to  melt  away,  and  the 
old  place  to  reveal  itself  in  their  stead,  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  on  inter  nights — the  fireside,  the  little  supper-table,  the 
old  man's  hat,  and  coat,  and  stick — the  half-opened  door, 
leading  to  her  little  room — they  were  all  there.  And  Nell 
herself  wa.s  there,  and  he — both  laughing  heartily  as  they 
I  had  often  done — and  when  he  had  got  as  far  as  this.  Kit 
I  could  go  no  farther,  and  flung  himself  upon  his  poor  bed¬ 
stead  and  wept. 

It  was  a  long  night,  that  seemed  as  though  it  would  have 
no  end;  but  he  slept  too,  and  dreamed — always  of  being  at 
liberty,  and  roving  about,  now  with  one  yerson  and  now 
,  w’ith  another;  but  ever  with  a  vague  dread  of  being  re- 
I  called  to  prison ;  not  that  prison,  but  one  which  was  in  it- 
>  self  a  dim  idea,  not  of  a  place,  but  of  a  care  and  sorrow  ;  of  . 
something  oppressive  and  always  present,  and  yet  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dcfliie.  At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  there  was 
the  jail  itself — cold,  black,  and  dreary,  and  very  real  in- 
I  deed. 

I  He  was  left  to  himself,  ^wever,  and  there  was  comfort 
I  in  that,  lie  had  liberty  tt^  alk  in  a  small  paved  yard  at 
{  a  certain  hour,  and  learned  from  the  turnkey,  who  came  to 
unlock  his  cell  and  show  him  where  to  wash,  that  there 
j  was  a  regular  time  fur  visiting  every  day,  and  that  if  any  of 
his  friends  came  to  see  him,  he  would  be  fetched  down  to 
the  grate.  When  he  had  given  him  this  information,  and  a 
tin  porringer  containing  his  breakfast,  the  man  lucked  him 
up  again,  and  went  clattering  along  the  stone  passage, 
opening  and  shutting  a  great  many  other  doors,  and  raising 
nuRiberlesb  loud  echoes  which  resounded  through  the  build¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  as  if  they  were  in  prison  too,  and  una¬ 
ble  to  get  out. 

This  turnkey  bad  given  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
lodged,  like  some  few  ethers  in  the  jail,  apart  from  the 
i  mass  of  prisoners ;  because  he  was  not  suppomrd  to  be  ut- 
I  terly  depraved  and  Irreclalrnable,  and  had  never  occupied 
'  apartments  In  that  mansion  before.  Kit  was  thankful  fur 
this  indulgence,  and  sat  reading  the  church  catechism  very 
;  attentively  (though  he  had  knowu  it  by  h•‘a^l  irum  a  little 
I  child,)  until  he  heard  the  key  in  the  luck,  and  the  mau  eu- 
,  tered  again. 

“  Now  then,”  he  said,  “  come  on.” 


CHAPTER  LXI.  i 

Let  moralists  and  philosophers  say  w’hat  they  may,  it  Is  | 
very  questionable  whether  a  guilty  man  would  have  felt 
half  as  much  misery  that  night,  as  Kit  did,  being  inno- 1 
cent.  The  world,  being  in  the  constant  commission  of 
vast  quantities  of  injustice,  is  a  little  too  apt  to  comfort  it-  , 
aelf  with  the  idea  that  if  the  victim  of  its  falsehood  and 
malice  have  a  clear  conscience,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  under  his  trials,  and  somehow  or  other  to  come  right  | 
at  last ;  “  in  which  case,”  say  they  w’ho  have  hunted  him  , 
down,  ‘‘though  we  certainly  do  n’t  expect  it — nobody  will  | 
be  better  pleased  than  we.”  "Whereas,  the  world  would  do 
well  to  reflect,  that  injustice  is  in  itself,  to  every  generous 
and  properly  constituted  mind,  an  injury,  of  all  others  the 
most  insuATerable,  the  most  torturing,  and  the  most  hard  to 
bear  ;  and  that  many  clear  consciences  have  gone  to  their 
account  elsewhere,  and  many  sound  hearts  have  broken, 
because  of  thievery  reason;  the  knowledge  of  their  own  de¬ 
serts  only  aggravating  their  sufferings,  and  rendering  them 
the  less  endurable. 


‘‘Where  to,  sirl'*  asked  Kit. 

The  man  contented  himself  by  brirfly  replying  ‘‘  Wisi- 
tors;”  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  constable  had  done  the  day  before,  led  him 
through  several  winding  ways  and  strong  gates  into  a  pass¬ 
age,  where  he  placed  him  at  a  grating,  and  turned  upon  his 
heel.  Beyond  this  grating,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or 
five  feet,  was  another,  exactly  like  it.  In  the  space  be¬ 
tween,  sat  a  turnkey  reading  a  newspaper  ;  and  outside  the 
further  railing  Kit  saw,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  bis  mother, 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  Barbara’s  mother,  with  her  never- 
failing  umbrella,  and  poor  little  Jacob,  staring  in  with  all 
his  might,  as  though  he  were  looking  for  the  bird,  or  the 
wild  beast,  and  thought  the  men  were  mere  accidents  with 
whom  the  bars  could  have  no  poesible  concern. 

But  directly  little  Jacob  saw  h'ls  brother,  and,  thrusting 
his  arms  between  the  rails  to  hug  him,  found  that  he  came 
no  nearer,  but  still  stood  afar  ofl',  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  arm  by  which  he  held  ta  one  of  the  bars,  he  began  to 
cry  most  piteously  ;  whersupon  Kit’s  mother  and  Barbara’s 
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mother,  who  had  restrained  themselves  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  burst  out  sobbing  and  weeping  afresh.  Poor  Kit  could 
not  help  joining  them,  and  not  one  of  them  could  speak  a 
word. 

During  this  melancholy  pause,  the  turnkey  read  his  news-  I 
paper  with  a  waggish  look  (he  had  evidently  got  among 
the  facetious  paragraphs)  until,  happening  to  take  his  eye  ’ 
off  it  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  get,  by  dint  of  contemplation,  i 
at  the  very  marrow  of  some  joke  of  a  deeper  sort  than  the 
rest,  it  appeared  to  occur  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  some¬ 
body  was  crying.  | 

“  Now,  ladies,  ladies,”  he  said,  looking  round  with  sur-  I 
prise,  “  I ’d  advise  you  not  to  waste  time  like  this.  It ’s 
allowanced  here,  you  know.  You  must  n’t  let  that  child  i 
make  that  noise  either.  It ’s  against  all  rules.” 

“  I ’m  his  poor  mother,  sir,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Nubbles,  curt- 
,  sying  humbly,  ”  aid  this  is  his  brother,  sir.  Oh  dear,  dear 

I  .  .  i 

”  Well !  ”  replied  the  turnkey,  folding  his  paper  on  his 

knee,  so  as  to  get  with  greater  convenience  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column.  “It  can’t  be  helped,  you  know.  Hean’t  ' 
the  only  one  in  the  same  fix.  You  must  n’t  make  a  noise  ; 
about  it !  ” 

With  that,  he  went  os  reading.  The  man  was  not  nat¬ 
urally  cruel  or  hard-hearted.  He  had  c(>me  to  look  upon  j 
felony  as  a  kind  of  disorder,  like  the  scarlet  fever  orerysip-  ' 
elas  :  some  people  had  it — some  had  n’t — ^just  as  it  might  be.  ■ 
“  Oh  !  my  darling  Kit,”  said  his  mother,  whom  Barba-  | 
ra’s  mother  had  charitably  relieved  of  the  baby — “  that  I  j 
should  see  my  poor  boy  here  !  ”  I 

“  You  do  n’t  believe  I  did  what  they  accuse  me  of,  | 
mother  dear  1  ”  cried  Kit,  in  a  choking  voice.  • 

“  /believe  it  1”  exclaimed  the  poor  woman.  “/,  that  ) 
never  knew  you  tell  a  lie,  or  do  a  bad  action  from  your  era-  i 
die — that  have  never  had  a  moment’s  sorrow  on  your  ac-  i 
count,  except  it  was  for  the  poor  meals  you  have  taken 
with  such  good  humor  and  content,  that  I  forgot  how  little 
there  was  when  I  thought  how  kind  and  thoughtful  you  I 
were,  though  you  were  but  a  child  ! — I  believe  it  of  the  son  j 
that ’s  been  a  comfort  to  niv  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  I 
this  time,  and  that  I  never  laid||pwn  in  anger  with  !  I  be-  : 
lieve  it  of  you,  Kit !  ”  I 

“  Why,  then,  thank  God!  ”  said  Kit,  clutching  the  bars  ' 
with  an  earnestness  that  shook  them,  “  and  I  can  bear  it, 
mother.  Come  what  may,  I  shall  always  have  one  drop  of 
happiness  in  my  heart  when  I  think  that  you  said  that.” 

At  this,  the  poor  woman  fell  a  crying  again,  and  Barbara’s 
mother  too.  And  little  Jacob,  w’hose  disjointed  thoughts 
had  by  this  time  resolved  themselves  into  a  pretty  distinct 
impression  that  Kit  could  n’t  go  out  for  a  walk  if  he  wanted,  | 
«nd  that  there  were  no  birds,  lions,  tigers,  or  other  natural  ' 
curiosities  behind  those  bars — nothing  indeed,  but  a  caged  j 
brother — added  his  tears  to  theirs  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  I 

Kit’s  mother,  drying  her  eyes  (and  moistening  them,  poor  | 
soul,  more  than  she  dried  them,)  now  took  from  the  ground  j 
a  small  basket,  and  submissively  addressed  herself  to  the  | 
turnkey,  saying,  would  he  please  to  listen  to  her  for  a  min-  i 
ute  1  The  turnkey,  being  in  the  very  crisis  and  passion  of  | 
a  joke,  motioned  to  her  with  his  hand  to  keep  silent  one  | 
minute  longer,  for  her  life.  Nor  did  he  remove  his  band  j 
into  its  former  posture,  but  kept  it  in  the  same  warning  at-  . 
titude  until  he  had  finished  the  paragraph,  when  he  paused 
for  a  few  seconds ;  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  as  who 
should  say,  “this  editor  is  a  comical  blada — a  funny  dog,” 
and  then  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

“  I  have  brought  him  a  little  something  to  eat,”  said  the 
good  woman.  “  If  yon  please,  sir,  might  he  have  it  1  ” 

“  Yes — he  may  have  it.  There ’s  no  rule  against  that. 
Give  it  lo  roe  when  you  go,  and  I  ’ll  take  care  he  has  it.” 

“  No,  but  if  you  please,  sir — do  n’t  be  angry  with  me,  sir  i 
— I  am  his  mother,  and  you  had  a  mother  once — If  I  might  ! 
only  see  him  «at  a  little  bit,  I  should  go  away  so  much  more 
satisfied  that  he  was  all  comfortable.” 

And  again  the  tears  of  Kit’s  mother  burst  forth,  and  of 
Barbara's  mother,  and  of  little  Jacob.  As  to  the  baby,  it 
was  crowing  and  laughing  with  all  ita  might — under  the 
idea,  apparently,  that  the  whole  scene  had  been  invented 
and  got  up  for  its  peculiar  satisfaction. 

The  turnkey  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  requests  strange 
one,  and  rather  out  of  the  common  way  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  laid  down  his  paper,  and  coming  round  to  where  Kit’s 
mother  stood,  tooh  the  basket  from  her,  and  after  inspect¬ 


ing  its  contents,  handed  it  to  Kit,  and  went  back  to  his  place. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  prisoner  had  no  great 
appetite,  but  he  sat  down  upon  the  ground  and  ate  as  hard 
at  he  could,  while  at  every  morsel  he  put  up  to  his  mouth, 
his  mother  sobbed  and  wept  afresh,  though  with  a  softened 
grief  that  bespoke  the  satisfaction  the  sight  afforded  her. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged.  Kit  made  some  anxious  in¬ 
quiries  about  his  employets,  and  whether  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  any  opinion  about  him  :  but  all  he  could  learn  w'as, 
that  Mr.  Abel  had  himself  broken  the  intelligence  to  his 
mother,  with  great  kindness  and  delicacy,  late  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  but  had  himself  expressed  no  opinion  of  his  in¬ 
nocence  or  guilt.  Kit  was  on  the  point  of  mustering  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  Barbara’s  mother  about  Barbara,  when  the  turn¬ 
key  who  had  conducted  him  re-appeared,  a  second  turnkey 
appeared  behind  his  visitors,  and  the  third  turnkey  with  the 
newspaper  cried  “Time’s  up!” — adding,  in  the  same 
breath,  “  Now  for  the  next  party,”  and  then  plunging  deep 
into  his  newspaper  again.  Kit  was  taken  off  in  an  instant, 
with  a  blessing  from  his  mother,  and  a  scream  from  little 
Jacob,  ringing  in  his  ears  As  he  was  crossing  the  next 
yard  with  the  basket  in  his  hand,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
former  conductor,  another  officer  called  to  them  to  stop, 
and  came  up  w’ith  a  pint-pot  of  porter  in  his  hand. 

“  This  is  Christopher  Nubbles,  is  n’t  it,  that  come  in  last 
night  for  felony  1  ”  said  the  man. 

His  comrade  replied  that  this  was  the  chickeu  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Then  here ’s  your  beer,”  said  the  other  man  to  Christo¬ 
pher.  “  What  are  you  looking  at  I  There  an’t  a  discharge 
in  it.”  • 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Kit.  “  Who  sent  it  me  I” 

“  Why,  your  friend,”  replied  the  man.  “  You  ’re  to  have 
it  every  day,  he  says.  And  so  you  will,  if  he  pays  lor  it.” 

“  My  friend  !  ”  repeated  Kit. 

“  You  ’re  all  abroad,  seemingly,”  returned  the  other  man. 
“  There ’s  his  letter.  Take  hold.” 

Kit  took  it,  and  when  he  was  locked  up  again,  read  as 
follows : 

“  Drink  of  this  cup.  You  ’ll  find  there’s  a  spell  in  its 
every  drop  ’gainst  the  ills  of  mortality.  Talk  of  the  cordial 
that  sparkled  for  Helen  !  Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is 
reality  (Barclay  &  Co.’s.)  If  they  ever  send  it  in  a  flat  state, 
complain  to  the  Governor.  Yours,  K.  S.” 

“  R.  S.!  ”  said  Kit,  after  some  consideration.  “  It  must 
be  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller.  Well,  it ’s  very  kind  of  him, 
and  I  thank  him  heartily.” 

CHAPTER  EXIT. 

A  faint  light,  twinkling  from  the  window  of  the  oounting- 
housc  on  Quilp’s  wharf,  and  looking  inflamed  and  red 
through  the  night-fog,  as  though  it  suffered  from  it  like  an 
eye,  forewarned  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  as  he  approached  the 
wooden  cabin  with  a  cautious  step,  that  the  excellent  pro¬ 
prietor,  his  esteemed  client,  was  inside,  and  probably  wait¬ 
ing  with  his  accustomed  patience  and  sweetness  of  temper 
the  fulfilment  of  the  appointment  which  now  brought  Mr. 
Brass  within  his  fair  domain. 

“  A  treacherous  place  to  pick  one’s  steps  of  a  dark 
night,”  muttered  Sampson,  as  he  stumbled  for  the  twenti¬ 
eth  time  over  seme  stray  lumber,  and  limped  in  pain.  “  I 
believe  that  boy  strews  the  ground  differently  every  day,  on 
purpose  to  bruise  and  maim  one  ;  unless  his  master  does  it 
with  his  own  hands,  which  is  more  than  likely.  I  hate  to 
come  to  this  place  without  Sally.  She ’s  more  protection 
than  a  dozen  men” 

As  he  paid  this  compliment  to  the  merit  of  the  absent 
charmer,  Mr.  Brass  came  to  a  halt ;  looking  doubtfully  to¬ 
ward  the  light,  and  over  his  shoulder. 

“  What ’s  he  about,  I  wonder  1”  murmured  the  lawyer, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  passing  inside,  which  at  that  distance  was  impos¬ 
sible — “  drinking,  I  suppose — making  himself  more  fiery 
and  furious,  and  heating  his  malice  and  mischievousness  till 
they  boil.  I 'm  always  afraid  to  come  here  by  myself,  when 
his  account  ’s  a  pretty  large  one.  I  do  n’t  believe  he ’d 
mind  throttling  me,  and  dropping  me  softly  into  the  river 
when  the  tide  was  at  its  strongest,  any  more  than  he 'd 
mind  killing  a  rat — indeed  I  do  n’t  know  whether  he 
would  n’t  consider  it  a  pleasant  joke.  Hark  !  Now  he  ’a 
singing!” 

Mr.  Quilp  was  certainly  entertaining  himself  with  vocal 
exercise,  but  it  was  rather  a  kind  of  chant  than  a  song  i  be¬ 
ing  a  monotonous  repetition  of  one  sentence  in  a  very  rapid 
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manner,  with  a  long  stress  nj^n  the  last  word,  which  he 
swelled  into  a  dismal  roar.  Nor  did  the  burden  of  this  per¬ 
formance  bear  any  reference  to  love,  or  war,  or  wine,  or 
loyalty,  or  any  other,  the  standard  topics  of  rong,  but  to  a 
subject  not  often  set  to  music,  or  generally  known  in  bal¬ 
lads;  the  words  being  these:  “The  worthy  magistrate, 
after  remarking  that  the  prisoner  would  find  some  difliculty 
in  persuading  a  jury  to  believe  his  tale,  committed  him  to  j 
take  his  trial  at  the  approaching  sessions  ;  and  directed  thv  ' 
customary  recognizances  to  be  entered  into  fur  the  pros-e-  I 
cu-tion.”  I 

Every  time  he  came  to  this  concluding  w'ord,  and  had  ex-  | 
hausted  all  possible  stress  upon  it,  Quilp  burst  into  a  shriek 
of  laughter,  and  began  again.  I 

“  He ’s  dreadfully  imprudent,”  muttered  Brass,  after  he  1 
had  listened  to  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  chant.  “  Hor-  1 
ribly  imprudent.  I  wish  he  was  dumb.  I  wi.sh  he  was  j 
deaf.  I  wish  he  was  blind.  Hang  him,”  cried  Brass,  as  i 
the  chant  began  again,  “  I  wish  he  was  dead.” 

Giving  utterance  to  these  friendly  aspirations  in  behalf  of 
his  client,  Mr.  Sampson  c<*mpose(J  his  face  into  its  usnal 
state  of  smoothness,  and  waiting  until  the  shriek  came  again 
and  was  dying  away,  went  up  to  the  wooden  house,  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  cried  the  dwarf. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-night,  sir!”  said  Sampson,  peeping 
in.  “  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  do  you  do,  sir  1  Oh  dear  me,  how 
very  whimsical !  Amazingly  whimsical  to  be  sure  !”  I 

“  Come  in,  you  fool,”  returned  the  dwarf,  “  and  do  n’t  j 
stand  there  shaking  your  head  and  showing  your  teeth.  ; 
Come  in,  you  false  witness,  you  perjurer,  you  suborner  of  I 
evidence,  come  in  !  ”  i 

“  He  has  the  richest  humor!  ”  cried  Brass,  shutting  the  ! 
door  behind  him  ;  “the  most  amazing  vein  of  comicality! 
But  is  n’t  it  •rather  injudicious,  sir — ” 

“  What  1  ”  demanded  Quilp,  “  What,  Judas  I” 

“Judas!”  cried  Brass.  “He  has  such  extraordinary 
spirits!  His  humor  is  so  extraordinary  playful!  Judas!  Uh  j 
yes— dear  me,  how  very  good !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ”  I 

All  this  time  Sampson  was  rubbing  his  hands,  and  staring  | 
with  ludicrous  surprise  and  dismay,  at  a  great  goggle-eyed,  . 
blunt-nosed  figure-head  of  some  old  ship,  which  was  reared 
up  against  the  wall  in  a  corner  near  the  stove,  looking  hke  | 
a  goblin  or  hideous  idol  whom  the  dwarf  worshipped.  A  i 
mass  of  timber  on  its  head,  carved  intu  the  dim  and  distant  { 
semblance  of  a  cocked-hat,  together  with  a  representation  ' 
of  a  star  on  the  left  breast,  and  epaulettes  on  the  shoulders,  i 
denoted  that  it  was  intended  for  the  effigy  of  some  famous 
admiral ;  but  without  those  helps,  any  observer  might  have 
supposed  it  the  authentic  portrait  of  a  distinguished  mer-  j 
man,  or  great  s«a-monster.  Being  originally  much  too  large 
for  the  apartment  which  it  was  now  employed  to  decorate,  | 
it  had  been  sawn  short  off  at  the  wai^t.  Even  in  this  state  | 
it  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling  ;  and  thrusting  itself  forward 
with  that  excessively  wide-awake  aspect,  and  air  of  some-  i 
what  obtrusive  politeness,  by  which  figure-heads  are  usual-  i 
ly  characterized,  seemed  to  reduce  everything  else  to  mere  ; 
pigmy  proportions.  I 

“  Do  you  know  it  1  ”  said  the  dwarf,  watching  Sampson’s  | 
eyes.  “Do  you  see  the  likeness  1”  | 

“  Eh  1  ”  said  Brass,  holding  his  head  on  one  side,  and  > 
throwing  it  a  little  back,  as  connoisseurs  do.  “  Now  1  look  j 
at  it  again,  I  fancy  I  see  a — yes,  there  certainly  is  something  { 
in  the  smile  that  reminds  me  of — and  yet  upon  my  word  I — ” 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  Sampson,  having  never  seen  any 
thing  in  the  smallest  degree  resembling  this  substantial 
phantom,  was  much  perplexed  ;  being  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  Quilp  considered  it  like  himself,  and  had  therefore 
bought  it  for  a  family  portrait ;  or  whether  he  was  pleased 
to  consider  it  as  the  likeness  of  some  enemy.  •  He  was  not 
very  long  in  doubt ;  for,  while  he  was  surveying  it  with  that 
knowing  look  which  people  assume  when  they  are  contem¬ 
plating  for  the  first  time  portraits  which  they  ought  to  re¬ 
cognise  but  do  n’t,  the  dwarf  threw  down  the  newspaper 
from  which  he  had  been  chanting  the  words  already  quoted, 
and  seizing  a  rusty  iron  bar,  which  he  used  in  lieu  of  a  po¬ 
ker,  dealt  the  figure  such  a  stroke  on  the  nose  that  it  rocked 
again. 

“  Is  it  like  Kit — is  it  his  picture,  his  image,  his  very  ' 
self  1  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  aiming  a  shower  of  blows  at  the 
insensible  counteAance,  and  covering  it  with  deep  dimples. 
“  Is  it  the  exact  model  and  counteroart  of  the  dog — is  it — is 
it— is  it  1  **  And  with  every  repetition  of  the  question,  he 
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battered  the  great  image  oaiil  the  per-ipiralion  streamed 
down  his  face  with  the  violen-  e  of  the  exercise. 

Although  this  might  have  (  •  m  a  very  comical  thing  to 
look  at  trom  a  :»ecure  galler> ,  a.-t  a  bull-tight  is  found  to  be 
a  very  comtoriable  .-<pectHcl**  by  those  who  are  not  in  the 
arena,  and  a  house  on  tire  i.-  better  than  a  ple.y  to  people 
who  don’t  live  near  it,  there  was  .'-omething  in  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Quilp's  manner  which  made  his  legal  adviser 
leel  that  the  counting  house  was  a  little  too  small,  and  a 
great  deal  too  lonely,  for  the  due  enjoyment  of  these  hu¬ 
mors.  Therefore  he  stood  as  far  otf  as  he  could  while  the 
dwarf  was  thus  engaged ;  whimpering  out  but  feeble  ap¬ 
plause;  and  when  he  left  oil',  and  sat  down  again  from  pure 
exhaustion,  approached  with  more  obsequiousness  than 
ever. 

“  E.xcelleiit  indeed  !  ”  cried  Brass.  “  He  he  !  Oh,  very 
good  sir.  You  know,”  said  buaipson,  looking  round  as  if 
in  appeal  to  the  bruised  admiral,  “  he’s  quite  a  remarkable 
man— quite !  ” 

“  t>it  down,”  said  the  dwarf.  “  1  bought  the  dog  yester¬ 
day.  I’ve  been  screwing  gimlets  into  him,  and  sticking 
forks  in  his  eyes,  and  cutting  my  name  on  him.  1  mean  to 
burn  him  at  last.” 

“  Ha,  ha !”  cried  Brass.  “Extremely  entertaining,  in¬ 
deed  !  ” 

“  Ceme  here !  ”  said  Quilp,  beckoning  him  to  draw  near. 

“  What’s  injudicious,  hey  I” 

“  Nothing  rir — nothing.  Scarcely  worth  mentioning  sir; 
but  I  thought  that  song — admirably  humorous  in  itseU'  you 
know — was  perhaps  rather — ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Quilp,  “  rather  what  I  ” 

“  Just  bordering,  or  as  one  may  say  remotely  verging  up¬ 
on  the  confines  of  injudiciousness  perhaps,  sir,”  returned 
Brass,  looking  timidly  at  the  dwarf’s  cunning  eyes,  which 
were  turned  towards  the  fire  and  reflected  its  red  light. 

“  Why  1  ”  inquired  Quilp,  withoat  looking  up. 

“  Why,  you  know,  sir,”  returned  Bras.**,  venturing  to  be 
more  familiar: — “  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  any  allusion  to  these 
little  combinings  together  of  triends  fur  objects  in  them¬ 
selves  extremely  laudable,  but  which  the  law  terms  conspi¬ 
racies,  a^e — yon  take  me,  sig  1 — best  kept  snug  and  among 
friends,  you  know.” 

“  Eh  !  ’  said  Quilp,  looking  up  with  a  perfectly  vacant 
countenance.  “  What  do  you  mean  I  ” 

“  Cautious,  exceedingly  cautious,  very  right  and  proper  !  ” 
cried  Brass,  nodding  his  head.  “  Mum,  sir,  even  here — 
my  meaning  sir,  exactly.” 

“  Your  meaning  exactly,  you  brazen  scarecrow, — what’s 
your  meaning  !  ”  retorted  Quilp.  “  Why  do  you  talk  to 
me  of  combining  together  t  Do  /  combine  1  Do  1  know 
anything  about  your  combinings  1” 

“  No,  no,  sir— certainly  not ;  not  by  any  means,”  return¬ 
ed  Brass. 

“  If  you  so  wink  and  nod  at  me,”  said  the  dwarf,  looking 
about  him  as  if  fur  his  poker,  “  I’ll  spoil  the  expressiun  of 
your  monkey’s  face,  I  will.” 

“  Do  n’t  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  I  beg,  sir,”  rejoined 
Brass,  checking  himself  with  great  alacrity.  “You’re 
quite  right,  sir,  quite  right.  1  should  n’t  have  mentioned 
the  subject,  sir.  It’s  much  better  not  to.  You  ’re  quite 
right,  sir.  Let  us  change  it,  if  you  please.  Y’ou  were  ask¬ 
ing,  sir,  Sally  told  me,  about  our  lodger.  Ha  has  not  re¬ 
turned,  sir.” 

“  No  1”  said  Qnilp,  beating  some  rum  in  a  little  saucepan, 
and  watching  it  to  prevent  its  boiling  over.  “  Why  not  1  ” 

“  Why  sir,”  returned  Brass,  “  he — dear  me,  Mr.  Quilp, 
sir — ” 

“  What’s  the  matter  1  ”  said  the  dwarf,  stepping  his 
hand  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  saucepan  to  his  mouth. 

“You  have  forgotten  the  water,  sir,”  said  Brass.  And 
— excuse  me,  sir — but  it’s  burning  hot.” 

!  Deigning  no  other  than  a  practical  answer  to  his  remon¬ 
strance,  Mr.  Quilp  raised  the  hot  saucepan  to  his  lips,  and 
deliberately  drank  oft'  all  the  spirit  it  contained ;  which 
might  have  been  in  quantity  about  half  a  pint,  and  had 
been  but  a  moment  before,  when  he  took  it  oft'  the  fire, 
bubbling  and  hissing  fiercely.  Having  swallowed  this  gen¬ 
tle  stimulant,  and  shaken  his  fist  at  the  admiral,  he  bade 
Mr.  Brass  proceed. 

“  But  first,”  said  Quilp,  with  his  accustomed  grin,  “  have 
a  drop  yourself — a  aice  dr.op — a  good,  warm,  fiery  drop.” 

“  Why,  sir,”  replied  brass,  “  if  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  n  mouthful  of  water  that  could  be  got  without  trouble” — 
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“  Thwre’B  no  such  thing  to  be  had  here,”  cried  the  dwart  ] 
“Water  for  lawy^irs!  Melted  lead  and  brimi-tone,  you  j 
mean  ;  nice,  hot,  blistering  pitch  and  tar — that  *b  the  thing  | 
for  them— eh,  Hrase,  eh  T  ”  j 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  Mr.  Brass.  “  Oh,  very  hiting  !  | 
and  yet  it 's  like  being  tickled — there ’s  a  pleasure  in  it  | 
too,  sir !  ” 

“  l>rink  that,”  said  the  dwarf,  who  had  by  this  time 
heated  some  more.  “Toss  it  oti,  do  n't  leave  any  heeltap  - 
scorch  your  throat  and  be  happy.” 

The  wretched  Samp.son  took  a  few  short  sips  of  the  liquor, 
which  immediately  distilled  itself  into  burning  tears,  and  in 
that  form  came  rolling  down  his  cheeks  into  the  pipkin 
again,  turning  the  color  of  his  face  and  eyelids  to  a  deep 
red,  and  giving  rise  to  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  still  heard  to  declare,  with  the  con-  | 
stancy  of  a  martyr,  that  it  was  “o  rautiful  indeed  !  ”  While  ; 
he  was  yet  in  unspeakable  agonies,  the  dwarf  renewed  their  j 
conversation.  • 

“  The  lodger,”  said  Quilp  ;  “  what  about  him  1  ”  , 

“  He  is  still,  sir,”  returned  Brass,  with  intervals  of  cough¬ 
ing,  “  stopping  w  ith  the  Garland  family.  He  has  only  been 
home  once,  sir,  since  the  day  of  the  examination  of  that  : 
culprit.  He  informed  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  that  he  could  n't  , 
bear  the  house  after  what  had  taken  place  ;  that  he  wa.H 
wretched  in  it ;  and  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being 
in  a  certain  kind  of  way  the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  A 
very  excellent  lodger,  sir.  I  hope  we  may  not  lose  him.”  } 
“  Yah  !  ”  cried  the  dwarf.  “  Never  thinking  of  any  body 
but  yourself — why  do  n’t  you  retrench  then — scrape  up, 
hoard,  economise,  eh  1  ” 

**  Why,  sir,”  replied  Brass,  “  upon  my  word  I  think  Sa¬ 
rah  ’s  as  goad  an  economiser  as  any  going.  1  do  indeed,  ' 
Mr.  Quilp.”  I 

“  Moisten  your  clay,  wet  the  other  eye,  drink  man,”  : 
cried  the  dwarf.  “  You  took  a  clerk  to  oblige  me.” 

“  Delighted,  sir,  I  am  sure,  at  any  time,”  replied  Samp-  ■ 
son.  **  Y«s,  sir,  I  did.”  j 

“Then,  now  you  may  discharge  him,”  said  Quilp. 

“  T’here ’s  a  means  of  retrenchment  for  you  at  ones.” 

“  Discharge  Mr.  J1  ichard,  sir  1  ”  cried  Brass.  1 

“  Have  you  more  than  one  clerk,  you  parrot,  that  you 
ask  the  question  1  Yes.”  ! 

“  Upon  my  word,  sir,”  said  Brass.  “  I  was  n’t  prepared  | 
for  this  ” — 

“  How  could  you  be  1  ”  sneered  the  dwarf,  “  when  I  \ 
was  n’t  1  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  brought  him 
to  yon  that  I  might  always  have  my  eye  in  him  and  know  | 
where  h«  was — and  that  I  had  a  plot,  a  scheme,  a  little,  j 
quiet  piece  of  enjoyment  afoot,  of  which  the  very  cream  j 
and  essence  was,  that  this  old  man  and  grandchild  (who  I 
have  sunk  underground  1  think)  should  be,  while  he  and  his  I 
precious  friend  believed  them  rich,  in  reality  as  poor  as  fro- 
z«n  rats  I” 

“  I  quite  understand  that,  air,”  rejoined  Brass.  “  Tho¬ 
roughly.” 

“Well,  air,”  retorted  Quilp,  “and  do  you  understand  | 
now,  that  they  ’re  not  poor — that  they  can ’t  be,  if  they  have  | 
such  men  as  your  lodger  searching  for  them,  and  scouring 
the  country  far  and  wide  t  ”  i 

“  Of  course  I  do,  sir,”  said  Sampson. 

“  Of  course  you  do,”  retorted  the  dwarf,  viciously  snap¬ 
ping  at  his  words.  “  Of  course  do  you  understand,  then,  1 
that  it ’s  no  matter  what  comes  of  this  fellow  1  of  course  do  | 
you  understand  that  for  any  other  purpose  he ’s  no  man  for  j 
me,  nor  for  you  1  ” 

“  I  have  frequently  said  to  Sarah,  sir,”  returned  Brass, 

“  that  he  was  of  no  use  at  all  in  the  business.  You  can ’t  , 
put  any  confidence  in  him,  sir.  If  you  ’ll  believe  me  I ’ve 
found  that  fellow,  in  the  commonest  little  matters  of  the  of¬ 
fice  that  have  been  trusted  te  him,  blurting  out  the  truth, 
though  expressly  cautioned.  The  aggravation  of  that  chap, 
sir,  has  exceeded  any  thing  you  can  imagine,  it  has  indeed. 
Nothing  but  the  respect  and  obligation  I  owe  to  you,  sir” — 
As  it  was  plain  that  Sampson  was  bent  on  a  complimen-  i 
tary  harangue,  unless  he  received  a  timely  interruption,  Mr.  ! 
Quilp  politely  tapped  him  on  the  crown  of  his  head  with  i 
the  little  saucepan,  and  requested  that  he  would  be  so  ob¬ 
liging  as  to  hold  his  peace. 

“  Practical,  sir,  practical,”  said  Brass,  rubbing  the  place,  i 
and  smiling ;  “  but  still  extremely  pleasant — immensely  so!” 

“  Hearken  to  me,  will  you  1  ”  returned  Quilp,  “  or  I  ’ll  > 
be  a  little  more  pleasant,  presently.  There ’s  no  chance  of  , 


his  comrade  and  friend  i^turning.  The  scamp  has  been 
obliged  to  fly,  as  I  learn,  for  some  knavery,  and  has  found 
his  way  abroad.  Let  him  rot  there.” 

“  Certainly,  sir.  Quite  proper.  Forcible  !  ”  cried  Brass, 
glancing  at  the  admiral  again,  as  if  he  made  a  third  in 
company.  “  Extremely  forcible  !  ” 

“  1  hate  him,”  said  Quilp  between  his  teeth,  “and  have 
always  hated  him,  for  family  reasons.  Besides,  he  was  an 
intractable  ruthan  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  of  use. 

This  fellow  is  pigeon-hearted,  and  light-headed.  I  do  n't 
want  him  any  longer.  Let  him  hang  or  drown — starve — 
go  to  the  devil.” 

“By  all  means,  sir,”  returned  Brass.  “When  would 
you  wish  him,  sir,  to — ha,  ha! — to  make  that  little  excur¬ 
sion  1  ” 

“  When  this  trial  *h  over,”  said  Quilp.  “  As  soon  as 
that ’s  ended,  send  him  about  bis  business.” 

“  It  shall  be  done,  sir,”  returned  Brass;  “by  all  means. 

It  will  be  rather  a  blow  to  Sarah,  sir,  but  she  has  all  her 
feelings  under  control.  Ah,  Mr.  Quilp,  I  often  think,  sir,  if 
it  had  only  pleased  Providence  to  bring  you  and  Sarah  to¬ 
gether  ill  earlier  life,  what  blessed  results  would  have  flowed 
from  such  a  union.  You  never  saw  our  dear  father,  sir  1 
A  charming  gentleman.  Sarah  was  his  pride  and  joy,  sir. 

He  would  have  closed  his  eyes  in  bliss,  would  Foxey,  Mr. 

Quilp,  if  he  could  have  found  her  such  a  partner.  You  es¬ 
teem  her,  sir  1  ” 

“  I  love  her,”  croaked  the  dwarf. 

“You ’re  very  good,  sir,”  returned  Brass,  “  I  am  sure. 

Is  there  any  other  order,  sir,  that  I  can  take  a  note  of,  be¬ 
sides  this  little  matter  of  Mr.  Richard  1  ” 

“ None,” replied  the  dwarf, seizing  the  saucepan.  “Let 
us  drink  the  lovely  Sarah.” 

“  If  we  could  do  it  in  something,  sir,  that  was  n’t  quite 
boiling,”  suggested  Brass  humbly,  “  perhaps  it  would  be 
belter.  I  think  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  feelings, 
when  she  comes  to  hear  from  me  of  the  honor  you  have 
done  her,  if  she  learns  it  was  in  liquor  rather  cooler  than 
the  last,  sir.” 

“  But  to  these  remonstrances  Mr.  Quilp  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Sampson  Brass,  who  was  by  this  time  anything  but  sober, 
being  compelled  to  take  further  draughtsof  the  same  strong 
bowl,  found  that,  instead  of  at  all  contributing  to  his  re¬ 
covery,  they  had  the  novel  effect  of  making  the  counting- 
house  spin  round  and  round  with  extrema  velocity,  and 
causing  the  floor  and  ceiling  to  heave  in  a  very  distressing 
manner.  After  a  brief  stupor,  he  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  being  partly  under  the  table  and  partly  under  the  grate. 

This  position  not  being  the  most  comfortable  one  he  could 
have  chosen  for  himself,  he  managed  to  stagger  to  his  feet, 
and  holding  on  by  the  admiral,  looked  round  for  his  host. 

Mr  Brass’s  first  impression  was  that  his  host  was  gone 
and  hud  left  him  there  alone — perhaps  locked  him  in  for 
the  night.  A  strong  smell  of  tobacco,  however,  suggesting 
a  new  train  of  ideas,  he  looked  upwards  and  saw  that  the 
dwarf  was  smoking  in  his  hammock. 

“  Good  bye,  sir,”  cried  Brass,  faintly.  “  Good  bye,  sir.” 

“  Won’t  you  stop  all  night  I”  said  the  dwarf,  peeping 
out.  “  Do  stop  all  night.” 

“  I  could  n’t,  indeed,  sir,”  replied  Brass,  who  was  almost 
dead  from  nausea  and  the  closeness  of  the  room.  “  if 
you ’d  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  a  light,  so  that  I  may 
see  my  way  across  the  yard,  sir — ” 

Quilp  was  out  in  an  instant ;  not  with  his  legs  first,  or 
his  head  first,  but  bodily — altogether. 

“To  be  sure,”  he  said,  taking  up  a  lantern,  which  was 
now  the  only  light  in  the  place.  “  Be  careful  how  you  go, 
my  dear  friend.  Be  sure  to  pick  your  way  among  the 
timber,  for  all  the  rusty  nails  are  upwards.  There ’s  a  dog 
in  the  lane.  He  bit  a  man  last  night,  and  a  woman  the 
night  before,  and  last  Tuesday  he  killed  a  child — but  that 
was  in  play.  Do  n’t  go  too  near  him.” 

“  Which  side  of  the  road  is  he,  sir  1  ”  asked  Brass,  in 
great  dismay. 

“  He  lives  on  the  right  hand,”  said  Quilp,  “  but  some¬ 
times  he  hides  on  the  left,  ready  for  a  spring.  He ’s  un¬ 
certain  in  that  respect.  Mind  you  take  care  of  yourself. 

1  ’ll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do  n’t.  There ’s  the  light  out 
— never  mind— you  know  the  way — straight  on  !  ” 

Quilp  had  slyly  shaded  the  light,  by  holding  it  against  his 
breast,  and  now  stood  chuckling  and  shaking  from  head  to  j 
foot  in  a  rapture  of  delight,  as  he  heard  the  lawyer  stumb¬ 
ling  up  the  yard,  and  now  and  then  falling  heavily  down. 
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At  length,  however,  he  got  quit  of  the  place,  and  was  out 
of  hearing. 

The  dwarf  shut  himself  up  again,  and  sprung  once  more 
into  ills  hammock. 

CHAPTER  LXIII. 

The  professional  gentleman  who  had  given  Kit  that  con¬ 
solatory  piece  of  intormation  relative  to  the  bettlenieiit  of 
his  trifle  of  business  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  probability  of 
its  being  very  soon  disposed  of,  turned  out  to  be  quite  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  prognostications.  In  eight  days'  time,  the  ses¬ 
sions  commenced.  In  one  day  afterwards  the  Grand  Jury 
found  a  True  Bill  against  Christopher  Nubbles  for  felony ; 
and  in  two  days  from  that  finding,  the  aforesaid  Christopher 
Nubbles  was  called  upon  to  plead  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  to  an 
Indictment  for  that  he  the  said  Christopher  did  feloniously 
abstract  and  steal  from  the  dwelling-house  and  office  of  one 
Sampson  Brass,  gentleman,  one  Bank  Note  for  P’lve  Pounds 
issued  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  in  contravention  of  the  Statutes  in  that  case  made 
and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  his  crown,  and  dignity. 

To  this  indictment,  Christopher  Nubbles,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice,  pleaded  Not  Guilty:  and  here  let  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  forming  hasty  judgements  from  appear¬ 
ances,  and  who  would  have  had  Christopher,  if  innocent, 
speak  out  very  strong  and  loud,  observe,  that  confinement 
and  anxiety  will  subdue  ths  stoutest  hearts ;  and  that  to  one 
who  has  been  close  shut  up,  though  it  be  only  for  ten  or 
eleven  days,  seeing  but  stone  walls  and  a  very  few  stony 
faces,  the  sudden  entrance  into  a  great  hall  filled  with  life, 
is  a  rather  disconcerting  and  startling  circumstance.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  life  in  a  wig  is  to  a  large  class  of 
people  much  more  terrifying  and  impressive  than  life  with 
its  own  head  afhair  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these  consider¬ 
ations,  there  be  further  taken  into  account  Kit’s  natural  emo¬ 
tion  on  seeing  the  two  Mr.  Garlands  and  the  little  Notary 
looking  on  with  pale  and  anxious  faces  it  will  perhaps 
seem  matter  of  no  very  great  wonder  that,  he  should  have 
been  rather  out  of  sorts,  and  unable  to  make  himself  exactly 
at  home. 

Although  he  had  never  seen  either  of  the  Mr.  Garlands, 
or  Mr.  Witherden,  since  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  had  bean 
given  to  understand  that  they  had  employed  counsel  fur  him. 
Therefore,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  wigs  got  up  and 
said  “  I  am  for  the  prisoner,  my  Lord,”  Kit  made  him  a 
bow  ;  and  when  another  gentleman  in  a  wig  gut  up  and 
said  “  And  I ’m  against  him  my  Lord,”  Kit  trembled  very 
much,  and  bowed  to  him  too.  And  did  n’t  he  hope  in  his 
own  heart  that  his  gentleman  was  a  match  for  the  other 
gentleman,  and  would  make  him  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  gentleman  who  was  against  him  had  to  speak  first, 
and  being  in  dreadfully  good  spirits  (for  he  had,  in  the  last 
trial,  very  nearly  procured  the  acquittal  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  the  misfoitune  to  murder  his  father)  he  spoke 
up  you  may  be  sure  ;  telling  the  Jury  that  if  they  acquitted 
this  prisoner  they  must  expect  to  suffer  no  less  pangs  and 
agonies  than  he  had  told  the  other  Jury  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  undergo  if  they  convicted  that  prisoner.  And  when 
he  had  told  them  all  about  the  case,  and  that  he  had  never 
known  a  worse  case,  he  stopped  a  little  while,  like  a  man 
who  had  something  terrible  to  tell  them,  and  then  said  that 
he  understood  an  attempt  would  b«  made  by  his  learned 
friend  (and  here  he  looked  sideways  at  Kit's  gentleman)  to 
impeach  the  testimony  of  those  immaculate  witne.«se8  whom  I 
he  should  call  before  them  ;  but  he  did  hop«  and  trust  that  i 
his  learned  friend  would  have  a  greater  respect  and  vene-  j 
ration  for  the  character  of  the  prosecutor ;  than  whom,  as  | 
he  well  knew,  there  did  not  exist,  and  never  had  existed,  a  i 
more  honorable  member  of  that  most  honorable  profession 
to  which  he  was  attached.  And  then  he  said,  did  the  jury 
know  Bevis  Marks  1  And  if  they  did  know  Bevis  Marks, 
(as  he  trusted,  for  their  own  characters,  they  did)  did  they  j 
know  the  historical  and  elevating  associations  connected 
with  that  most  remarkable  spot  1  Did  they  believe  that  a 
man  like  Brass  could  reside  in  a  place  like  Bevis  Marks, 
a  not  be  a  virtuous  and  most  upright  character  1  And 
when  he  had  said  a  great  deal  to  them  on  this  point,  he  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  an  insult  to  their  understandings  to 
make  any  remarks  on  what  they  must  have  felt  so  strongly 
without  him,  and  therefore  called  Sampson  Brass  into  the 
witness-box,  straightway. 


Then  up  comes  Mr.  Bra.ss,  very  bri.xk  and  fresh ;  and  having 
bowed  to  the  judge,  like  a  man  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  before,  and  who  hopes  he  has  been  pretty  well 
j  since  their  last  meeting,  folds  his  arms,  and  looks  at  his  gen 
I  tieman  as  much  as  to  say,  “Here  I  am — full  of  evidence — 
j  Tap  me  !  ”  And  the  gentleman  does  tap  him  presently, 

I  and  with  great  di.'^cretion  too  ;  drawing  off  the  evidence  by 
little  and  little,  and  making  it  run  quite  clear  and  bright  in 
j  the  eyes  of  all  present.  Then  Kit’s  gentleman  takes  him  in 
j  hand,  but  can  make  nothing  of  him ;  and  after  a  great  ma- 
,  iiy  very  long  questions  and  very  short  answers,  Mr.  £>ampson 
I  Brass  goes  down  in  glory. 

To  him  succeeds  t>arah,  who  in  like  manner  is  easy  to 
I  be  managed  by  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman,  but  very  obdurate  to 
I  Kit’s.  In  sliort,  Kit’s  gentleman  can  get  nothing  out  of  her 
I  but  a  repetition  of  what  she  has  said  before  (only  a  little 
I  stronger  this  time,  against  his  client.)  and  therefore  lets 
1  her  go,  in  some  conf  usion.  Then  Mr.  Br.iss's  gentleman 
I  calls  Richard  Swiveller,  and  Richard  6wiveller  appears  ac- 
:  cordingly. 

j  Now  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman  ha.s  it  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  this  witness  is  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  prisoner — 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  rather  ^lad  to  hear,  a.s  his 
;  strength  is  considered  to  lie  in  what  is  familiarly  termed 
I  badgering.  Wherefore  he  begins  by  requesting  the  officer 
j  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  witness  kisses  the  book,  and  then 
i  goes  to  work  at  him,  tooth  and  nail. 

'  “  Swiveller,”  says  this  gentleman  to  Dick,  when  he  has 

i  told  his  tale  w’ith  evident  reluctance  and  a  desire  to  make 
I  the  best  of  it :  “  pray  sir,  where  did  you  dine  yesterday  1  ” 

1  — “  Where  did  1  dine  yesterday  I” — “Aye  sir,  where  did 
1  you  dine  yesterday — was  it  near  here  sirl” — “  Uh  to  be 
j  sure — yes — ^just  over  the  way  ” — “  To  be  sure.  Yes.  Jast 
j  over  the  way” — repeats  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman,  with  a 
I  glance  at  the  court — “  Alone  sir  I” — “  I  beg  your  pardon,” 

I  says  Mr.  Swiveller,  who  has  not  caught  the  question — 
*‘Alont  sir  1  ”  repeats  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  “did  you  dine  alone  \  Did  you  treat  anybody 
sir  I  Come.” — “  Oh  yes  to  be  sure — yes,  I  did,”  says  Mr. 
Swiveller  with  a  smile.  “  Have  the  goodness  to  banish  a 
levity,  sir,  which  is  wry  ill-suited  to  the  place  in  which 
you  stand  (though  perhap.s  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  it's  only  that  place),”  says  .Mr.  Bra.ss’s  gentleman,  with 
a  nod  of  the  head  insinuating  that  the  duck  is  Mr.  i?wiveU 
ler’s  legitimate  sphere  of  action  ;  “  and  attend  to  me.  You 
were  waiting  about  here  yesterday  in  expectation  that  this 
trial  was  coming  on.  You  dined  over  the  way.  You  treat¬ 
ed  somebody.  Now,  was  that  somebody  brother  to  the 
:  prisoner  at  the  bar  I  ” — Mr.  iawiveller  is  proceeding  to  ex¬ 
plain — “Yes  or  No,  sir,”  cries  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman — 

I  “  But  will  you  allow  me — ” — “  Yes  or  No,  sir,” — “  Yes  it 
I  was,  but — ” — “  Y’es  it  was,”  cries  the  gsutleinan,  taking 
j  him  up  short — “  And  a  very  pretty  witness  you  are !  ” 

Down  sits  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman.  Kit’s  gentleman,  not 
'  knowing  how  the  matter  really  stands,  is  afraid  to  pursue 
the  subject.  Richard  Swiveller  retires  abashed.  Judge, 
jury,  and  spectators,  have  visions  of  his  lounging  about  with 
I  an  ill-looking,  large-whiskered,  dissolute  young  fellow  of 
!  six  feet  high.  The  reality  is,  little  Jacob,  with  the  calves 
of  his  legs  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  himself  tied  up  in  a 
shawl.  Nobody  knows  the  truth,  everybody  believes  a 
falsehood — and  all  because  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Brass’s 
gentleman ! 

Then  come  the  witnesses  to  character,  and  here  Mr. 
Brass’s  gentleman  shines  again.  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Gar¬ 
land  has  had  no  character  with  Kit,  no  recommendation  of 
him  but  from  his  own  mother,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  dis 
missed  by  his  former  master  for  unknown  reasons.  “  Really 
Mr.  Garland,”  says  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman,  “fur  a  person 
who  has  arrived  at  your  time  of  life,  you  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  singularly  indiscreet,  I  think  ”  The  Jury  think 
so  too,  and  find  Kit  guilty.  He  is  taken  off,  humbly  pretest¬ 
ing  his  innocence.  The  spectators  settle  themselves  in  their 
places  with  renewed  attention,  for  there  are  several  female 
witness,  to  be  examined  in  the  next  case, and  it  has  been  ru¬ 
mored  that  Mr.  Brass’s  gentleman  will  make  great  fun  in 
cross-examining  them  fur  the  prisoner. 

Kit’s  mother,  poor  woman,  is  waiting  at  the  grate  below 
stairs,  accompanied  by  Barbara’s  mother  (who,  honest  soul, 

I  never  does  anything  but  cry,  and  hold  the  baby,)  and  a  sad 
interview  ensues.  The  newpaper-reading  turnkey  ha«  told 
I  them  all.  He  don’t  think  it  will  be  transportation  for  life, 
I  because  there’s  time  to  prove  the  good  character  yet,  aad 
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that  is  sure  to  serve  him.  H«  wonders  what  he  did  it  for. 
“  He  never  didif  ”  cries  Kit’s  mother.  “  Well,”  says  the 
turnkey,  “  wibn’t  contradict  you.  It’s  all  one  now,  whe¬ 
ther  he  did  or  not.” 

Kit’s  mother  can  reach  his  hand  through  the  bars,  and 
claps  it — God,  and  those  to  whom  he  hasgivensiich  tender- 
n«8»,  only  know  in  how  much  agony.  Kit  bids  her  keep  a 
good  heart,  and  under  pretence  of  having  th«  children  lifted 
up  to  kiss  him,  prays  Barbara’s  mother  in  a  whisper  to  take 
her  home. 

“  Some  friend  will  rise  up  for  ns,”  cries  Kit,  “  I  am  sure. 
If  not  now,  before  long.  My  innocence  will  come  out, 
mother,  and  1  shall  be  brought  back  again  ;  I  feel  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  that.  You  must  teach  little  Jacob  and  the  baby 
how  all  this  was,  for  if  they  thought  I  had  ever  been  di.shon- 
est,  when  they  grew  old  enough  to  understand,  it  would 
break  rny  heart  to  know  it,  it  1  was  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Oh '  is  there  no  good  gentleman  here,  who  will  take 
care  of  her !  ” 

The  hand  slips  out  of  his,  fer  the  poor  creature  sinks 
down  upon  the  earth,  insensible.  Richard  Swiveller  comes 
hastily  up,  elbows  the  bystanders  out  of  the  way,  takes  her 
(after  some  trouble)  in  one  arm,  after  the  manner  of  theat¬ 
rical  ravishers,  and  nodding  to  Kit,  and  commanding  Bar¬ 
bara’s  mother  to  follow,  for  he  has  a  coach  wailing,  bears 
her  swiftly  off. 

Well ;  Richard  took  her  home.  And  what  astonishing 
absurdities  in  the  way  of  quotation  from  song  and  poem,  he 
erpetrated  on  the  road,  no  man  knows.  He  took  her 
ome,  and  staid  till  she  was  recovered  ;  and  having  no 
money  to  pay  the  coach,  went  back  in  state  to  Bevis  Marks, 
bidding  the  driver  (for  it  was  Saturday  night)  (wait  at  the 
door  while  he  went  in  for  ‘‘  change.” 

“  Mr.  Richard,  sir,”  said  Brass  cheerfully,  “  Good 
evening.” 

Monstrous  ns  Kit’s  tale  had  appeared  at  first,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  did,  that  night,  half  suspect  his  affable  employer  of  some 
deep  villany.  Perhaps  it  was  but  the  misery  he  had  just 
witnessed  which  gave  his  careless  nature  this  impulse  ;  but 
l>e  that  as  it  may,  it  was  very  strong  upon  him,  and  he  said 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  he  wanted. 

”  Money !  ”  cried  Brass,  taking  out  his  purse.  ”  Ha,  ha  ! 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Richard,  to  be  sure,  sir.  All  men  must  live. 
You  have  n’t  change  fora  five  pound  note,  have  you,  sir  I” 

“  No,”  returned  Dick,  shortly. 

“  Oh  !”  said  Brass,  “  here’s  the  very  sum.  That  saves 
trouble.  You  *re  very  welcome  I ’m  sure.  Mr.  Richard 
sir — ” 

Dick,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the  door,  turned 
round. 

“  You  need  n’t,”  said  Brass,  ‘‘  trouble  yourself  to  come 
back  any  more,  sir.” 

“Ehr* 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass,  thrusting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  upon  his  stool, 

the  fact  is,  that  a  man  of  your  abilities  is  lost  sir,  quite  lost, 
in  eur  dry  and^ouldy  line.  It ’s  terrible  drudgery— shock¬ 
ing.  I  should  say  now  that  the  stage,  or  the — or  the  army 
Mr.  Richard,  or  something  very  superior  in  the  liceiwed 
victualling  way,  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  call  out 
the  genius  of  such  a  man  as  you.  I  hope  you  ’ll  look  in  to 
see  us  now  and  then.  Sally,  sir,  will  be  delighted,  I ’m  sure. 
She ’s  extremely  sorry  to  lose  you,  Mr.  Richard,  but  a 
sense  of  her  duty  to  society  reconciles  her.  An  amazing 
creature  that,  sir !  You  ’ll  find  the  money  quite  correct,  1 
think.  There ’s  a  cracked  window,  sir,  but  I ’ve  not  made 
any  deduction  on  that  account.  Whenever  we  part  with 
friends,  Mr.  Richard,  let  us  part  liberally.  A  delightful  sen¬ 
timent,  sir !  ” 

To  all  these  rambling  observations,  Mr.  Swiveller  an¬ 
swered  not  one  word,  but  returning  for  the  aquatic  jacket, 
rolled  it  into  a  tight  round  ball,  looking  steadily  at  Brass, 
meanwhile,  as  if  he  had  some  intention  of  bowling  him 
down  with  it.  He  only  took  it  under  his  arm,  and  marched 
out  of  the  office  in  profound  silence.  Directly  he  had  closed 
the  door,  he  opened  it ;  stared  in  again,  for  a  few  moments, 
with  the  same  portentous  gravity ;  and  nodding  his  head 
•nee,  in  a  slow  and  ghost-like  manner,  vanished. 

He  paid  the  coachman  and  turned  his  back  on  Bevis 
Marks,  big  with  i^at  designs  for  the  comforting  of  Kit’s 
mother  and  the  aid  of  Kit  himself. 

But  the  lives  of  gentlemen  devoted  to  such  pleasures  as 
Richard  Swiveller,  are  extremely  precarious.  The  spirit¬ 


ual  excitement  of  the  last  fortnight,  working  upon  a  system 
affected  in  no  slight  degr^-e  by  the  spirituous  excitement  of 
some  years,  proved  a  little  too  much  for  him.  That  very 
night,  Mr.  Richard  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  was  stricken  with  a  raging  fever. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Tossing  to  and  fro  upon  his  hot,  uneasy  bed  ;  tormented 
by  a  fierce  thirst  which  nothing  could  appease  ;  unable  to 
find,  in  any  change  of  posture,  a  moment’s  peace  or  ease  ; 
and  raiiiLling  for  ever  through  deserts  of  thought  where 
there  was  no  resting  place,  no  sight,  or  sound  suggestive  of 
refreshment,  or  repose,  nothing  but  a  dull,  eternal  weariness, 
with  no  change  but  the  restless  shiftings  of  his  miserable 
body,  and  the  weary  wanderings  of  his  mind,  constant  still 
to  one  ever-present  anxiety — to  a  sense  of  something  left 
undone,  of  some  fearful  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  of 
some  carking  care  that  would  not  be  driven  away,  and 
haunted  the  distempered  brain,  now  in  this  form,  now  in 
that — always  shadowy  and  dim,  but  recognizable  for  the 
same  phantom  in  every  shape  it  took,  darkening  every 
vision  like  like  an  evil  conscience,  and  making  slumber 
horrible  ;  in  these  slow  tortures  of  his  dread  disease,  the 
unfortunate  Richard  lay  wasting  and  consuming,  inch  by 
inch,  until  at  last,  when  he  seemed  to  fight  and  struggle  to 
rise  up,  and  to  be  held  down  by  devils,  he  sunk  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  dreamed  no  more. 

He  awoke ;  and,  with  a  sensation  of  most  blissful  rest, 
better  than  sleep  itself,  began  gradually  to  remember  some¬ 
thing  of  these  sufferings,  and  to  think  what  a  long  night  it 
had  been,  and  whether  he  had  not  been  delirious  twice  or 
thrice.  Happening  in  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  to 
raise  his  hand,  he  was  astonished  to  find  how  heavy  it 
seemed,  and  yet  how  thin  and  light  it  really  was.  Still  he 
felt  indifferent  and  happy ;  and  having  no  curiosity  to  pursue 
the  subject,  remained  in  the  same  waking  slumber  until  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  cough.  This  made  him  doubt 
whether  he  had  locked  his  door  last  night,  and  feel  a  little 
suprised  at  having  a  companion  in  the  room.  Still,  he 
lacked  energy  to  follow  up  this  train. of  thought ;  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  fell,  in  a  luxury  of  repose,  to  staring  at  some  green 
stripes  upon  the  bed  furniture,  and  associating  them  strange¬ 
ly  with  patches  of  fresh  turf,  while  the  yellow  ground  be¬ 
tween  made  gravel-walks,  and  so  helped  out  a  long  perspec¬ 
tive  of  trim  gardens. 

He  was  rambling  in  imagination  upon  these  terraces,  and 
had  quite  lost  himself  among  them  indeed,  when  he  heard 
the  cough  once  more.  The  walks  shrunk  into  stripes 
again  at  the  sound  ;  and  raising  himself  a  little  in  the  bed, 
and  holding  the  curtain  open  with  one  hand,  he  looked 
out. 

The  same  room,  certainly,  and  still  by  candle-light ;  but 
with  what  unbouuded  astonishment  did  he  see  all  those 
bottles,  and  basins,  and  articles  of.  linen  airing  by  the  fire, 
and  such-like  furniture  of  a  sick  chamber — all  very  clean 
and  neat,  but  all  quite  different  from  anything  he  had  left 
there,  when  he  went  to  bed  !  The  atmosphere,  too,  filled 
with  a  cool  smell  of  herbs  and  vinegar;  the  floor  newly 
sprinkled;  the — the  what!  The  Marchioness  1  Yes; 
playing  cribbage  with  herself  at  the  table.  There  she  sat, 
intent  upon  hei  game,  coughing  now  and  then  in  a  subdued 
manner,  as  if  she  feared  to  disturb  him — shuflUing  the  cards, 
cutting,  dealing,  counting,  pegging ;  going  through  all  the 
rnysteries  of  cribbage  as  though  she  had  been  in  full  prac¬ 
tice  from  her  cradle  ! 

Mr.  Swiveller  contemplated  these  things  for  a  short 
time,  and  suflering  the  curtain  to  fall  into  its  former  posi¬ 
tion,  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  again. 

“  I ’m  dreaming,”  thought  Richard,  that’s  clear. 
When  I  went  to  bed,  my  hands  were  not  made  of  egg¬ 
shells  ;  and  now  I  can  almost  see  through  ’em.  If  this  is 
not  a  dream,  I  have  woke  up  by  mistake  in  an  Arabian 
Night  instead  ol  a  London  one.  But  I  have  no  doubt  I’m 
aslvep.  Not  the  least.” 

Here  the  small  servant  had  another  cough. 

“Very  remarkable  !”  thought  Mr.  Swiveller.  “  I  never 
dreamt  such  a  real  cough  as  that,  before.  I  don ’t  know, 
indeed,  that  I  ever  dreamt  either  a  cough  or  a  sneeze. 
Perhaps  it’s  part  ot  the  philosophy  of  dreams  that  one 
never  does.  There’s  another — and  another — I  say, — I ’m 
dreaming  rather  fast.”  . 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  his  real  condition,  Mr.  Swival 
ler,  after  some  reflection,  pinched  himself  in  the  arm. 
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“  Queerer  still !”  he  thought.  “  I  came  to  bed  rather 
plump  than  otherwise,  and  now  there’s  nothing  to  lay  hold 
of.  I  ’ll  take  another  survey.” 

The  result  of  this  further  inspection  was,  to  convince  Mr. 
Swiveller  that  the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
were  real,  and  that  he  saw  them,  beyond  all  question,  wuh 
his  waking  eyes. 

‘‘It ’s  an  Arabian  Night,  that ’s  what  it  is,”  said  Richard. 

“  I ’m  in  Damascus  or  Grand  Cairo.  The  Klarchioness  is  a 
Genie,  and  having  had  a  wager  with  another  Genie  about  j 
who  is  the  handsomest  young  man  alive,  and  the  worthiest  , 
to  be  the  husband  of  the  Princess  of  China,  has  brought  me 
away,  room  and  all,  to  compare  us  together.  Perhaps,”  , 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  turning  languidly  round  upon  his  pillow, 
and  looking  on  that  side  of  his  bed  which  was  next  the  i 
wall,  “  the  Princess  may  be  still — No,  she’s  gone.”  1 

Not  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  as,  even  | 
taking  it  to  be  the  correct  one,  it  still  involved  a  little  mys-  ' 
tery  and  doubt,  Mr;  Swiveller  raised  the  curtain  again,  de-  | 
termined  to  take  the  first  favorable  opportunity  ol  address-  j 
ing  his  companion.  An  occasion  soon  presented  itself.  I 
The  Marchioness  dealt,  turned  up  a  knaVe,  and  omitted  to 
take  the  usual  advantage  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Swiveller  called 
out  as  loud  as  he  could — ‘‘Two  for  his  heels!  ” 

The  Marchioness  jumped  up  quickly,  and  clapped  her 
hands.  ‘‘Arabian  Night,  certainly,”  thought  Mr.  Swivel¬ 
ler  ;  **  they  always  clap  their  hands  instead  of  ringing  the  , 
bell.  Now  for  the  two  thousand  black  slaves,  with  jars  of  | 
jewels  on  their  heads.”  j 

It  appeared,  however,  that  she  had  only  clapped  her  | 
hands  in  joy  ;  for  directly  afterwards  she  began  to  laugh,  j 
and  then  to  cry :  declaring,  not  in  choice  Arabic  but  in  fa¬ 
miliar  English,  that  she  was  “  so  glad,  she  did  n’t  know 
what  to  do.” 

“  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  thoughtfully,  ‘‘  be  ' 
pleased  to  draw  nearer.  First  of  all,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  my  voice  ;  and 
secondly,  what  has  become  of  my  flesh  1  ” 

The  Marchioness  only  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  : 
cried  again ;  whereupon  Mr.  Swiveller  (being  very  weak)  ■ 
felt  his  own  eyes  afl’ected  likewise.  { 

'‘I  begin  to  infer,  from  your  manner  and  these  appear-  | 
ances.  Marchioness” — said  Richard,  after  a  pause,  and  ! 
smiling  with  a  trembling  lip,  “  that  1  have  been  ill.” 

“  You  just  have  !”  replied  the  small  servant,  wiping  her 
eyes.  ‘‘  And  have  n’t  you  been  a  talking  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Dick.  ‘‘  Very  ill.  Marchioness,  have  I 
been  1  ” 

‘‘  Dead,  all  but,”  replied  the  small  servant.  “  I  never 
thought  you ’d  gat  better.  Thank  Heaven,  you  have  !  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  was  silent  for  a  long  while.  Bye  and  bye, 
he  began  to  talk  again — inquiring  how  long  he  had  been 
there. 

“  Three  weeks  to-morrow,”  replied  the  small  servant. 

“  Three  what  1  ”  said  Dick. 

“  Weeks,”  returned  the  Marchioness  emphatically  ; 
“  three  long,  slow  weeks.” 

The  bare  thought  of  having  been  in  such  extremity, 
caused  Richard  to  fall  into  another  silence,  and  to  lie  fiat 
down  again  at  his  full  length.  The  Marchioness,  having 
arranged  the  bed-clothes  more  comfortably,  and  felt  that  his 
hands  and  forehead  were  quite  cool — a  discovery  that  filled 
her  with  delight— cried  a  little  more,  and  then  applied 
herself  to  getting  tea  ready,  and  making  some  thin  dry 
toast. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Swiveller  looked  on 
with  a  grateful  heart,  very  much  astonished  to  see  how 
thoroughly  at  home  she  made  herself,  and  attributing  this 
attention,  in  its  origin,  to  Sally  Brass,  whom,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  could  not  thank  enough.  When  the  Marchioness 
had  finbhed  her  toasting,  she  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  a 
tray,  and  brought  him  some  crisp  slices  and  a  great  basin  of 
weak  tea,  with  which  (she  said)  the  doctor  had  left  word  he 
night  refresh  himself  when  he  awoke.  She  propped  him 
up  with  pillows,  if  not  as  skilfully  as  if  she  had  been  a  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  ail  her  life,  at  least  as  tenderly  ;  and  looked 
OB  with  unuttarable  satisfaction  while  the  patient — stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  shake  her  by  the  hand — took  his 
poor  meal  with  an  appetite  and  relish,  which  the  greatest 
dainties  of  the  earth,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  failed  to  provoke.  Having  cleared  away,  and  dis¬ 
posed  every  thing  comfortably  about  him  again,  she  sat 
down  at  the  table  to  take  her  own  tea. 


‘‘  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ‘‘  how ’s  Sally  f  ” 

The  small  servant  screwed  her  face  into  an  expression  of 
the  very  uttermost  entanglemvnt  of  slyness,  and  shook  her 
head. 

“  What,  have  n’t  you  seen  her  lately  1  ”  said  Dick. 

‘‘  Seen  her  !  ”  cried  the  small  servant.  ‘‘  Bless  you,  I  *ve 
run  away !  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  immediately  laid  himself  down  again  quite 
fiat,  and  so  remained  for  about  five  minutes.  By  slow  de¬ 
grees  he  resumed  his  sitting  posture,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  and  inquired: 

“  And  where  do  you  live.  Marchioness  t  ” 

‘‘  Live  !”  cried  the  small  servant.  “  Here  !  ” 

‘‘  Oh  !  ”  said  Mr  Swiveller.  And  with  that  he  fell  down 
fiat  again,  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Thus  he  re¬ 
mained,  motionless  and  bereft  of  speech,  until  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  her  meal,  put  everything  in  its  place,  and  swept  the 
hearth  ;  when  he  motioned  her  to  bring  a  chair  to  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  being  propped  up  again,  opened  a  farther  conver¬ 
sation. 

‘‘  And  so,”  raid  Dick,  “you  have  run  away  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Marthion*‘S8,  “  and  they’ve  been  atizing 
of  me.” 

“Been — I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Dick — “what  have 
they  been  doing  1  ” 

“  Been  a  tizing  of  me — tizing  you  know — in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  rejoined  the  Marchioness. 

“Aye,  aye,”  said  Dick,  “  advertising!  ” 

The  small  servant  nodded,  and  winked.  Har  eyes  were 
so  red  with  waking  and  crying,  that  the  Tragic  Muse  might 
have  winked  with  greater  consistency.  And  so  Dick  felt. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  he,  “  how  it  was  that  you  thought  of 
coming  here.” 

“  Why,  you  see,”  returned  the  Marchioness,  “  when  you 
was  gone,  1  had  n’t  any  friend  at  all,  because  the  lodger  he 
never  come  back,  and  I  didn’t  know  where  either  him  or 
you  was  to  be  found,  you  know.  But  one  luoruiiig,  when 
I  was —  ” 

“  Was  near  a  keyhole!”  suggested  Mr.  Swiveller,  ob¬ 
serving  that  she  faltered. 

“  Well  then,”  said  the  small  servant,  nodding  ;  “  when 
I  was  near  the  office  keyhole — as  you  see  me  through,  you 
know — 1  heard  somebody  saying  that  she  lived  here,  and 
was  the  lady  whose  house  you  lodged  at,  and  that  you  was 
took  very  bad,  and  would  n’t  nobody  come  and  take  care 
of  you.  Mr.  Brass,  he  says,  ‘  It ’s  no  business  of  mine  ;  ’ 
and  Miss  Sally,  she  says,  *  He ’s  a  funny  chap,  but  it ’s  no 
business  of  mine  ;  ’  and  the  lady  went  away,  and  slammed 
the  door  to,  when  she  w’ent  out,  I  can  tell  you.  I  run 
away  that  night,  and  come  here,  and  told  ’em  you  was 
Riy  brother,  and  they  believed  me,  and  I ’ve  been  here  ever 
since.” 

“  This  poor  little  Marchioness  has  been  wearing  herself 
to  death!”  cried  Dick. 

“  No  I  have  n’t,”  she  returned,  “  not  a  bit  of  it.  Do  n’t 
you  mind  about  me.  I  like  sitting  up,  and  I ’ve  often  bad  a 
a  sleep,  bless  you,  in  one  of  them  chairs.  But  if  you  could 
have  seen  how  you  tried  to  jump  out  o’  winder,  and  if  you 
could  have  heard  how  you  ii.^ed  to  keep  on  singing  and 
making  speeches,  you  would ’t  Imve  believed  it — 1  ’m  so 
glad  you  ’re  better,  Mr.  Liverer.” 

“  Liverer,  indeed  !  ”  said  Dick  thoughtfully.  “  It ’s  well 
I  a  liverer.  1  strongly  suspect  I  should  have  died. 
Marchioness,  but  for  you.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Swiveller  took  the  small  servant’s 
hand  in  his  again,  and  being,  as  we  have  seen,  but  poorly, 
might  in  struggling  to  express  his  thanks  have  made  his 
eyes  as  red  as  hers,  but  that  she  quickly  changed  the 
theme  by  making  him  lie  down,  and  urging  him  to  keep 
very  quiet. 

“  The  doctor,”  she  told  him,  “  said  you  was  to  be  kept 
quite  still,  and  there  was  to  be  no  noise  nor  nothing.  Now, 
take  a  rest,  and  then  we  ’ll  talk  again.  I  ’ll  sit  by  you,  you 
know.  If  you  shut  your  eyes,  perhaps. you  ’ll  go  to  sleep. 
You’ll  be  all  the  better  for  it,  if  you  do.” 

The  Marchioness,  in  saying  these  words,  brought  a  little 
table  to  the  bedside,  took  her  seat  at  it,  and  began  to  work 
away  at  the  concoction  of  some  cooling  drink,  with  the 
address  of  a  score  of  chemists.  Richard  Swiveller,  being 
indeed  fatigued,  fell  into  a  slurabsr,  and  waking  in  about 
half  an  hour,  inquired  what  time  it  was. 

“  Just  gone  hdf  after  six,”  rspUsd  his  small  friend,  help¬ 
ing  him  to  sit  up  again. 
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"  MarchioncM,”  8aid  Richard,  paasing  hia  hand  over  his  | 
forehead,  and  turning  suddenly  round,  as  though  the  subject  | 
but  that  moment  flashed  upon  him,  **  what  has  become  of 
Kit  t  ” 

He  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a  great  many 
years,  she  said.  *  ' 

“Has  he  gone  I’’  asked  Dick — “his  mother — hew  is  ^ 
she — what  has  become  of  her  1  “ 

His  nurse  shook  her  head,  and  answered  that  she  knew  I 
nothing  about  them. 

“  But,  if  I  thought,”  said  she,  very  slowly,  “  that  you’d  j 
keep  quiet,  and  not  put  yourself  into  another  fever,  1  could 
tell  you — but  I  won’t  now.” 

“  Yes,  do,”  said  Dick.  “  It  will  amuse  me.”  j 

“  Oh !  would  it  though  1  ”  rejoined  the  small  servant,  | 
with  a  horrified  look.  “I  know  better  than  that.  Wait 
till  you’re  better,  and  then  I  ’ll  tell  you.” 

Dick  looked  very  earnestly  at  his  little  friend :  and  his 
eyes  being  large  and  hollow  from  illness  assisted  the  ex¬ 
pression  so  much,  that  she  was  quite  frightened,  and  be¬ 
sought  him  not  to  think  any  more  about  it.  What  had 
already  fallen  from  her,  however,  had  not  only  piqued 
his  curiosity,  but  eeriously  alarmed  him,  wherefore  he 
urged  her  to  tell  him  the  worst  at  once. 

“  Oh  !  there ’s  no  worst  in  it,”  said  the  small  servant 
“  It  has  n’t  any  thing  to  do  with  you.” 

“  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with — is  it  any  thing  you  heard 
through  chinks  or  keyholes — and  that  you  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  hear  I  ”  asked  Dick,  in  a  breathless  state. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  small  servant. 

“  In — in  Bevis  Marks'!  ”  pursuad  Dick  hastily.  “  Conver¬ 
sations  between  Brass  and  Sally  "?  ” 

“  Yes,”  cried  the  small  servant  again. 

Richard  Swiviller  thrust  his  lank  arm  out  of  bed,  and  I 
griping  her  by  the  wrist  and  drawing  her  close  to  him,  bade 
her  out  with  it,  and  freely  too,  or  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  ;  being  wholly  unable  to  endure  that  state 
of  excitement  and  expectation.  She,  seeing  that  he  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  that  the  effects  of  postponing  her 
revelation  might  be  much  more  injurious  than  any  that  I 
were  likely  to  ensue  from  its  being  made  at  once,  promised 
compliance,  on  condition  that  the  patient  kept  himself 
perfectly  quiet,  and  abstained  from  starting  up  or  tossing  about. 

“  But  if  you  begin  to  do  that,”  said  the  small  servant, 

“  I  ’ll  leave  off.  And  so  I  tell  you.” 

“  You  can’t  leave  off  till  you  have  gone  on,”  said  Dick. 
“And  do  goon,  there ’a  a  darling.  Speak,  sister,  speak. 
Pretty  Polly  say — Oh  tell  me  when,  and  tall  me  where, 
pray  Marchioness,  I  beseech  you.” 

Unable  to  resist  the.se  fervent  adjurations,  which  Richard 
Swiveller  poured  out  as  passionately  as  if  they  had  been  of 
the  most  solamn  and  tremendous  nature,  his  companion 
spoke  thus:  * 

“  Well !  Before  I  run  away,  I  used  to  sleep  in  the 
kitchen — where  we  played  cards,  you  know.  Miss  Sally 
used  to  keep  the  key  of  the  kitchen  door  in  her  pocket,  and 
she  always  came  down  at  night  to  take  away  the  candle 
and  rake  out  the  fire.  When  she  had  done  that,  she  left 
me  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  locked  the  door  on  the  out¬ 
side,  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  again,  and  kept  me  locked 
up  till  she  come  down  in  the  morning — very  early  I  can  tell 
you — and  let  me  out.  I  was  terrible  afraid  of  being  kept 
like  this,  because  if  there  was  a  fire,  I  thought  they  might 
forget  me  and  only  take  care  of  themselves  you  know.  So 
whenever  I  see  an  old  rusty  key  anywhere,  I  picked  it  up  ' 
and  tried  if  it  would  fit  the  door,  and  at  last  1  found  in  the  ' 
dust  cellar,  a  key  that  did  fit  it  ”  1 

Here  Mr.  Swiveller  made  a  violent  demonstration  with  I 
his  legs.  But  the  small  servant  immediately  pausing  in  her 
talk,  he  subsided  again,  and  pleading  a  momentary  forget-  i 
fulness  of  their  compact,  entreated  her  to  proceed.  I 

“  They  kept  me  very  short,”  said  the  small  servant,  i 
“Oh!  you  can ’t  think  how  short  they  kept  me.  So  I  ' 
used  to  come  out  at  night  after  they ’d  gone  to  bed,  and  | 
feel  about  in  the  dark  for  bits  of  biscuit,  or  sangwitches  that 
you ’d  left  in  the  office,  or  even  pieces  of  orange  peel  to 
put  into  cold  water  and  make  believe  it  was  wine.  Did 
you  ever  taste  orange  peel  and  water  1  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  replied  that  he  had  never  tasted  that  ar¬ 
dent  liquor ;  and  once  more  urged  his  friend  to  resume  the 
thread  of  her  narrative. 

“  If  you  make  believe  very  much,  it ’s  quite  nice,”  said 
the  small  servant ;  “  but  if  you  do  n’t,  you  know,  it  seems 


as  if  it  would  bear  a  little  more  sea^joning,  certainly.  Well, 
sometimes  1  used  to  come  out  after  they ’d  gone  to  bed, 
and  sometimes  before,  you  know ;  and  one  or  two  nights 
before  there  was  all  that  pracious  noise  in  the  office — when 
the  young  man  was  took,  I  mean — I  come  up  stairs  while 
Mr.  Brass  and  Mias  Sally  was  a  sittin’  at  the  office  fire  ; 
and  I  ’ll  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I  come  to  listen  again, 
about  the  key  of  the  safe.” 

Mr.  Swiveller  gathered  up  his  knees  so  as  to  make  a 
great  cone  of  the  bedclothes,  and  conveyed  into  his  counte¬ 
nance  an  expression  of  the  utmi»8t  concern.  But  the  small 
servant  pausing,  and  holding  up  her  finger,  the  cone  gently 
disappeared,  though  the  look  of  concern  did  not. 

“  There  was  him  and  her,”  said  the  small  servant,  “  a 
sittin’  by  the  fire,  and  talking  stiftly  together.  Mr.  Brass 
says  to  Miss  Sally,  ‘  Upon  my  word,*  he  says,  ‘  it ’s  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  and  it  might  get  us  into  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  I  do  n’t  half  like  it.*  She  says — you  know  her  way — 
she  says,  ‘  You  *re  the  chickenest-hearted,  feeblest,  faintest 
man  I  ever  see,  and  I  think,*  she  says,  ‘  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  the  brother,  and  you  the  sister.  Isn’tQuilp,*  she  says, 
‘  our  principal  support  "I  *  ‘  He  certainly  is,*  says  Mr.  Brass. 
‘  And  an*t  we,*  she  says,  ‘  constantly  ruining  somebody  or 
other  in  the  way  of  business  1*  ‘We  certainly  are,*  says 
Mr.  Brass.  ‘  Then  does  it  signify,*  she  says,  ‘  about  ruin¬ 
ing  this  Kit,  when  Quilp  desires  it  ■?*  ‘It  certainly  does  not 
signify,*  says  Brass.  Then  they  whispered  and  laughed  for 
a  long  time  about  there  being  no  danger  if  it  was  well  done, 
and  then  Mr.  Brass  pulls  out  his  pocket-book,  and  says, 
‘  Well,*  he  says,  ‘here  it  is — Quilp’s  own  five-pound  note. 
We  *11  agree  that  way,  then,*  he  says.  ‘  Kit  *8  coming  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  1  know.  While  he  *s  up  stairs,  you  *11 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  I  *11  clear  ofi' Mr.  Richard.  Having 
Kit  alone,  I  *11  hold  him  in  conversation,  and  put  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  his  hat.  I  *11  manage  so,  besides,*  he  says,  ‘  that 
Mr.  Richard  shall  find  it  there,  and  be  the  evidence.  And 
if  that  don’t  get  Christopher  out  of  Mr  Quilp’s  way,  and 
satisfy  Mr.  Quilp’s  grudges,*  he  says,  ‘  the  Devil  *8  in  it.* 
Miss  Sally  laughed,  and  said  that  was  the  plan,  and  as  they 
seemed  to  be  moving  away,  and  1  was  afraid  to  stop  any 
longer,  I  went  down  stairs  again.  There  !” 

The  small  servant  had  gradually  worked  herself  into  as 
mucli  agitation  as  Mr.  Swiveller,  and  therefore  made  no 
effort  to  restrain  him  when  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  hastily  de¬ 
man  jled  whether  this  story  had  been  told  to  any  body. 

“  How  could  it  be  1  **  replied  his  nurse.  “  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  think  about  it,  and  hoped  the  young  man  would 
be  let  off.  When  I  heard  ’em  say  they  had  found  him 
guilty  of  what  he  did  n’t  do,  you  was  gone,  and  so  was  the 
lodger — though  I  think  I  should  have  been  frightened  to 
tell  him,  even  if  he  *d  been  there  Ever  since  I  come  here, 
you  *ve  been  out  of  your  senses,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  good  of  telling  you  then  !** 

“  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  plucking  eff  his 
nightcap,  and  flinging  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ; 
“if  you  *11  do  me  the  favor  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is,  I  ’ll  get  up.” 

“  Yeu  must  n’t  think  of  such  a  thing,”  cried  his  nurse. 

“  I  must  indeed,”  said  the  patient,  looking  round  the 
room.  “  Whereabouts  are  my  clothes  1  ** 

“  Oh  I  *m  so  glad — you  have  n’t  got  any,”  replied  the 
Marchioness. 

“  Ma’am  !  **  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  in  great  astonishment. 

“  I  *ve  been  obliged  to  sell  them  every  one,  to  get  the 
things  that  was  ordered  for  you.  But  do  n’t  take  on  about 
that,”  urged  the  Marchioness,  as  Dick  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow.  “  You  *re  too  weak  to  stand,  indeed.” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Richard,  dolefully,  “  that  you  *re 
right.  What  ought  1  to  do!  what  is  to  be  done  !  ** 

It  naturally  occurred  to  him,  upon  very  little  reflectien, 
that  the  first  step  to  take  would  be  to  communicate  with 
one  of  the  Mr.  Garlands  instantly.  It  was  very  possible 
that  Mr.  Abel  had  not  yet  left  the  office.  In  as  little  tirne 
as  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  small  servant  had  the  address  in 
pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper;  a  verbal  description  of  father 
and  son,  which  would  enable  her  to  recognise  either  with¬ 
out  difficulty  ;  and  a  special  caution  to  be  shy  of  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster,  in  consequence  of  that  gentleman’s  known  antipathy 
to  Kit.  Armed  with  these  slender  powers,  she  hurried 
away,  commissioned  to  bring  either  old  Mr.  Garland  or  Mr. 
Abel,  bodily,  to  that  apartment. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Dick,  as  she  closed  the  door  slowly, 
and  peeped  into  the  room  again  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
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comfortable,  "  I  suppose  there ’s  nothing  left — not  so  much 
as  a  waistcoat  even  V’ 

“  No,  not'.iing.” 

“  It ’s  embarras'^mg,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller ;  “  in  case  of  ' 
fire — even  an  umbrella  would  be  something — but  you  did  ! 
quite  right,  dear  Marchioness.  I  should  have  died  without  i 

you.”  _  I 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

It  was  well  for  the  small  servant  that  she  was  of  a  sharp,  ' 
quick  nature,  or  the  consequence  of  sending  her  out  alone,  j 
from  the  very  neighbqrhood  in  which  it  was  most  danger-  | 
ous  for  her  to  appear,  would  probably  have  been  the  resto-  i 
ration  of  Miss  Sally  Brass  to  the  supreme  authority  over  her 
person.  Not  unmindful  of  the  risk  she  ran,  however,  the 
Marchioness  no  sooner  left  the  house  than  she  dived  into 
the  first  dark  by-way  that  presented  itself,  and  without  any 
present  reference  to  the  point  to  which  her  journey  tended,  i 
made  it  her  first  business  to  put  two  good  miles  of  brick  J 
and  mortar  between  herself  and  Bevis  Marks.  ! 

When  she  had  accomplished  this  object,  she  began  to  i 
shape  her  course  for  the  notary’s  office,  to  which — shrewdly 
inquiring  of  apple- women  and  oyster-seller.s  at  street-cor¬ 
ners,  rather  than  in  lighted  shops,  or  of  well-dressed  people, 
at  the  hazard  of  attracting  notice — she  ea.sily  procured  a 
direction.  As  carrier-pigeons,  on  being  first  let  loose  in  a  ! 
strange  place,  beat  the  air  at  random  for  a  short  time,  be-  ] 
fore  darting  off  toward  the  sp«t  for  which  they  are  designed, 
so  did  the  Marchioness  flutter  round  and  round  until  she 
believed  herself  in  safety,  and  then  bear  swiftly  down  upon 
the  port  for  which  she  was  bound. 

8he  had  no  bonnet — nothing  on  h«r  head  but  a  great  cap, 
which  in  some  old  time  had  been  worn  by  Sally  Brass, 
whose  taste  in  head-dresses  was,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiar 
— and  her  speed  was  rather  retarded  than  assisted  by  her 
shoes,  which,  being  extremely  large  and  slipshod,  flew  off 
every  now  and  then,  and  were  difficult  to  find  again  among 
the  crowd  of  passengers.  Indeed  the  poor  little  creature 


corner,  wheeled  round,  came  back,  and  then  stopped  of  his 
own  accord. 

“  Oh  !  you  ’re  a  precious  creature  !  ”  said  the  man— who 
did  n’t  venture,  by  the  bye,  to  come  out  in  hi.s  true  colors 
until  he  was  safe  upon  the  pavement.  “  1  wish  1  had  the 
rewarding  of  you — 1  do.” 

“  What  has  he  been  doing  I  ”  said  Mr  Abel,  tying  a 
shawl  round  his  neck  as  he  came  down  the  steps. 

“  He ’s  enough  to  fret  a  man’s  heart  out,”  replied  the 
hostlar.  “  He  is  the  most  wicious  rascal — woa  then,  will 
you  1  ” 

“  He  ’ll  never  stand  still,  if  you  call  him  names,”  said 
Mr  Abel,  getting  in,  and  taking  the  reins.  “  He ’s  a  very 
gosd  fellow  if  you  know  how  to  manage  him.  This  is  the 
first  time  he  has  been  out  this  long  while,  for  he  has  lost 
his  old  driver,  and  would  n't  stir  for  any  body  else  till  this 
morning.  The  lamps  are  right,  are  they  ?  That ’s  well. 
Be  here  to  take  him  to-morrow,  if  you  please.  Good 
night !  ” 

And  after  one  or  two  strange  plunges,  quite  of  his  own 
invention,  the  pony  yielded  to  Mr.  Abd’s  mildness,  and 
trotted  gently  ofl. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Chuckster  had  been  standing  at  the 
door,  and  the  small  servant  had  been  afraid  to  approach. 
She  had  nothing  for  it  now,  therefore,  but  to  run  after  the 
chaise,  and  call  to  Mr.  Abel  to  stop.  Being  out  of  breath 
by  the  time  she  came  up  with  it,  Hie  wa.s  unable  to  make 
him  hear.  The  case  was  desperate  ;  for  the  pony  was 
quickening  his  pace.  The  Marchioness  hung  on  behind 
for  a  few  moments,  and  feeling  that  she  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  and  must  soon  yield,  clambered,  by  a  vigorous  eflbrt 
into  the  hinder  seat,  and  in  so  doing  lost  one  of  the  shoes 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Abel,  being  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of  mind,  and  hav¬ 
ing  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  pony  going,  went  jog¬ 
ging  on  without  looking  round,  little  dreaming  of  the  strange 
figure  that  was  close  behind  him,  until  the  Marchioness, 
having  in  some  degree  recovered  her  breath,  and  the  loss 


experienced  so  much  trouble  and  delay  from  having  to 
grope  for  these  articles  of  dress  in  mud  and  kennel,  and  suf¬ 
fered  in  these  researches  so  much  jostling,  pushing,  squeez¬ 
ing,  and  bandying  from  hand  to  hand,  that  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  street  in  which  the  notary  lived,  she  was  fairly 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

But  to  have  got  there  at  last  was  a  great  comfort,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  were  lights  still  burning  in  the  office  window, 
and  therefore  some  hope  that  she  was  not  too  lute.  So  the 
Marchioness  dried  her  eyes  with  the  backs  of  her  hands, 
and  stealing  softly  up  the  step.s,  peeped  in  through  the  glass 
door. 

Mr.  Chuckster  was  standing  behind  the  lid  of  his  desk, 
making  such  preparations  toward  finishing  off  for  the  night, 
as  pulling  down  his  wristbands  and  pulling  up  his  shirt-collar, 
settling  his  neck  more  gracefully  in  his  stock,  and  secretly 
arranging  his  whiskers  by  the  aid  of  a  little  triangular  bit  of 
looking-glass.  Before  the  ashes  of  the  fire  stood  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  one  of  whom  she  rightly  judged  to  be  the  notary, 
and  the  other  (who  was  buttoning  his  great-coat,  and  was 
evidently  about  to  depart  immediately)  Mr.  Abel  Gar¬ 
land. 

Having  made  these  observations,  the  small  spy  took 
counsel  with  herself,  and  resolved  to  wait  in  the  street  until 
Mr.  Abel  came  out,  as  there  would  be  then  no  fear  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  speak  before  Mr.  Chuckster,  and  less  difficulty  in  de¬ 
livering  her  message.  With  this  purpose  she  slipped  out 
again,  and  crossing  the  road,  sat  down  upon  a  door-step  just 
opposite. 

She  had  hardly  taken  this  position,  when  there  came 
dancing  up  the  street,  with  his  legs  all  wrong,  and  his  head 
every  where  by  turns,  a  pony.  This  pony  had  a  little  phae¬ 
ton  behind  him.  and  a  man  in  it ;  but  neither  man  nor 
phaeton  seemed  to  embarrass  him  in  the  least,  &s  he  reared 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  or  stopped,  or  went  on,  or  stoo'd  still 
again,  or  backed,  or  went  sideways,  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  them,  just  as  the  fancy  seized  him,  and  as  if 
he  was  the  freest  animal  in  the  creatioa.  When  they  came 
to  the  notary’s  door,  the  man  called  out  in  a  very  respect¬ 
ful  manner,  “  Woa  then  intimating  that  if  he  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  a  wish,  it  would  be  that  they  stopped  there 
The  poney  made  a  moment's  pause  ;  but  as  if  it  occurred 
to  him  that  to  stop  when  he  was  required  mieht  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  precedent,  he  imme¬ 
diately  started  ofl  again,  rattled  at  a  fast  trot  to  the  street- 


of  her  shoe,  and  the  novelty  of  her  position,  uttered  close 
into  his  ear  the  words — 

“  I  say,  sir  ” — 

He  turned  his  head  quickly  enough  then,  and  stopping 
the  pony,  cried,  with  some  trepidation,  ”  God  bless  me, 
what  is  this  I  ” 

“  Do  n’t  be  frightened,  sir,”  replied  the  still  panting 
messenger.  “  Oh,  I ’ve  run  such  a  way  after  you  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  I  ”  said  Mr.  AbeL  “  How 
did  you  coma  here  1  ” 

“  I  got  in  behind,”  replied  the  Marchioness.  “  Oh  ? 
please  drive  on,  sir — do  n’t  stop— and  go  toward  the  city, 
will  you  1  And  oh  do  please  make  haste,  because  it ’s  of 
consequence.  There ’s  somebody  wants  to  see  you  there. 
He  sent  me  to  say  would  you  come  directly,  and  that  he 
knowed  all  about  Kit,  and  could  save  him  yet,  and  prove 
his  innocence.” 

“  What  do  you  tell  me,  child  1  ” 

I  “  The  truth,  upon  my  word  and  honor  I  do.  But  please 
do  drive  on — quick,  please.  I ’ve  been  such  a  time  gone, 

'  he  ’ll  think  I ’m  lost.” 

I  Mr.  Abel  involuntarily  urged  the  pony  forward.  The 
I  pony,  impelled  by  some  secret  sympathy  or  some  new  ca¬ 
price,  burst  into  a  great  pace,  and  neither  slackened  it,  nor 
indulged  in  any  eccentric  performances,  until  they  arrived 
I  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Swiveller’s  lodging,  where,  marvellous 
I  to  relate,  he  consented  to  stop  when  Mr.  Abel  checked 
him. 

■  “  See !  It's  that  room  up  there,”  said  the  Marchioness, 

'  pointing  to  one  where  there  was  a  faint  light.  “Come  !” 

Mr  Abel,  who  was  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  retiring 
creatures  in  existence,  and  naturally  timid  withal,  hesitated  ; 
for  he  had  heard  of  people  being  decoyed  into  strange  plac¬ 
es  to  be  robbed  and  murdered,  under  circumstances  very 
like  the  present,  and  fur  anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
by  guides  very  like  the  Marchioness.  ,  His  regard  for  Kit, 

I  however,  overcame  every  other  consideration.  Soentrust- 
J  ing  Whisker  to  the  charge  of  a  man  who  was  lingering 
{  hard  by  in  expectation  of  the  job,  he  suflered  his  compan¬ 
ion  to  taka  his  band,  and  to  lead  him  up  the  dark  and  nar¬ 
row  stairs. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  himself  conducted  in¬ 
to  a  dimly-lighted  sick  chamber,  where  a  man  was  sleep¬ 
ing  tranquilly  in  bed. 

“  An’t  it  nice  to  see  him  lying  there  so  quiet  1  ”  said  his 
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guidf^,  in  an  farnest  whif>per.  *'0h!  you’d  say  it  was,  if 
you  had  only  seen  him  two  or  three  days  ago.” 

Mr.  Abel  made  no  answer,  and  to  say  the  truth,  kept  a 
long  way  from  the  bed  and  very  near  the  door.  His  guide, 
who  appeared  to  understand  his  reluctance,  trimmed  the 
candle,  and  taking  it  in  her  hand,  approached  the  bed.  As 
she  did  so,  the  sleeper  started  up,  and  he  recognised  in  the 
wasted  face  the  features  of  Richard  Swiveller. 

**  Why,  kow  is  thisi”  said  Mr.  Abel  kindly,  as  ae  nur* 
ried  towards  him.  “  You  have  been  ill  1  ” 

“  Very,”  replied  Dick.  “  Nearly  dead.  You  rnien  nave 
chanced  to  hear  of  your  Richard  on  his  bier,  but  fcr  the 
friend  I  sent  to  fetch  you.  Another  shake  of  the  aand. 
Marchioness,  if  you  please.  Sit  down,  sir.” 

Mr.  Abel  seemed  rather  astonished  to  hear  of  the  quality 
of  his  guide,  and  took  a  chair  by  the  bedside. 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,”  said  Dick — “  but  she  told  you 
on  what  account  1” 

**  She  did.  I  am  quite  bewildered  by  all  this.  I  really 
don’t  know  what  to  say  or  think,”  replied  Mr.  Abel 

“  You  ’ll  say  that  presently,”  retorted  Dick.  “  Marchion¬ 
ess,  take  a  seat  on  the  bed,  will  you  1  Now,  tell  this  gen- 
man  all  that  you  told  me  ;  and  be  particular.  Do  n’t  you 
speak  another  word,  sir.” 

The  story  was  repeated  ;  it  was,  in  efl'ect,  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  without  any  deviation  or  omission.  Rich¬ 
ard  Swiveller  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  visitor  during  its  nar- 
ratinn,  and  directly  it  was  concluded,  took  the  word  again. 

“You  have  heard  it  all,  and  you ’ll  not  forget  it.  I’m 
too  giddy  and  too  queer  to  suggest  anything ;  but  you  and 
your  friends  will  know  what  to  do.  After  this  long  delay, 
every  minute  is  an  age.  If  ever  you  went  home  fast  in  your 
life,  go  home  fast  to-night.  Don’t  stop  to  say  one  word  to 
roe,  but  go.  She  will  be  found  here,  whenever  she’s  want¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  to  me,  you  ’re  pretty  sure  to  find  me  at  home, 
for  a  week  or  two.  There  are  more  reasons  than  one  for 
that.  Marchioness,  a  light.  If  you  lose  another  minute  in 
looking  at  me,  sir.  I’ll  never  forgive  you  1” 

Mr.  Abel  needed  no  further  remonstrance  or  persuasion. 
He  was  gone  in  an  instant ;  and  the  Marchioness,  returning 
from  lighting  him  down  stairs,  reported  that  the  poney, 
,  without  any  preliminary  objection  whatever,  had  dashed 
away  at  full  gallop. 

“  That’s  right !  ”  said  Dick  ;  “  and  hearty  of  him  ;  and 
I  honar  him  from  this  time.  Ihit  get  some  supper  and  a 
mug  of  beer.  It  will  do  me  as  much  good  to  see  you  take 
it  as  if  I  might  drink  it  myself.” 

Nothing  but  this  assurance  could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
small  nurs*  to  indulge  iu  such  a  luxury.  Having  eaten  and 
drunk  to  Mr  Swiveller’s  extreme  contentment,  given  him 
his  drink,  and  put  everything  in  neat  order,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  an  old  coverlet  and  lay  down  upon  the  rug  betore 
the  fire. 

Mr  Swiveller  was  by  that  time  murmuring  in  his  sleep, 
“  Strew  then,  oh  strew,  a  bed  of  rushes.  Here  will  we 
stay,  till  morning  blashas.  Good  night.  Marchioness.” 

THOMAS  CRANMER. 

Thb  Lira  xao  Times  or  Thomas  Cranmbb,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Three 

Experiaiea  ■  ef  Livinc,"  **  Life  mad  Times  of  Merlin  Luther,”  Ac. 

Boston :  liilliard,  Grey  A  Co.  1  vvL  14uio.  py.  g77. 

We  hava  read  this  volume  through  at  a  sitting.  It  has 
afforded  us  unqvalified  gratification.  The  task  of  the  new 
historian  was  to  throw  a  graceful  drapery  around  certain 
familiar  forms  of  an  important  era ;  and  her  success  has 
keen  commensurate  with  the  felicity  of  the  idea.  Her  style 
is  very  alluring  ;  it  is  sufficiently  chaste  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious ;  though  simple,  it  is  never  childish,  and  it  often 
rises  into  a  vigorous  freedom  of  expression,  rare  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  female.  Such.work^as  this  fall  like  invigorating 
rams,  on  the  arid  pathway  of  editorial  toil ;  and  we  feel  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude  as  they  freshen  and  revive  our  minds, 
worn  and  weary  even  to  exhaustion  with  the  **  never-ending, 
still  beginning”  labors  of  the  pen. 

Though  hearing  much  of  the  “  Three  Experiments  of 
Living,”  and  somewhat  of  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  Martin 
Luther,”  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  read  either 
of  those  books — we  say  fortunate,  because  we  now  feel  well 
assured  of  a  lively  pleasure  in  reserve.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  “Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Cranmer,”  to  the  au¬ 
thoress,  Mrs.  George  Lee,  of  Boston ;  we  thank  her  for  such 
kind  esnaidsratiun  the  more  heartily,  because,  judging  from 


the  past,  we  never  should  have  received  a  copy  from  her 
publishers.  The  booksellers  of  “  the  Literary  Emporium” 
seem  to  cherish  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  any  broad  dis¬ 
semination  of  their  publications ;  they  prefer  to  confine 
them  to  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  or  to  their  own  shelves, 
there  to  moulder  in  dusty  obscurity.  New-York  critics  are 
seldom  allowed  to  bask  in  the  mental  effulgence  which  is 
said  to  be  poured  all  bountifully  from  the  fountains  ef  New 
England  genius.  It  becomes  us,  however,  in  this  place, 
to  record  the  remarkable  fact,  that  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  was  favored  with  the  last  number  of 
the  North  American  Review — a  piece  of  remarkable  libe¬ 
rality,  which  should  secure  to  the  publishers  such  commen¬ 
dation  as  we  can  give  them,  were  we  not,  unluckily,  ignor¬ 
ant  ttf  their  names. 

To  return  to  the  book  before  us — we  have,  while  delight¬ 
edly  perusing  its  white  and  fairly-printed  pages,  noticed  so 
many  passages  for  extract,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
choose  among  them  all.  Let  us  take  the  first  propagation 
of  the  Bible  in  England. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  translated  into  our  mother- 
tongue  by  Coverdale  and  Tyndal,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

“  The  Bible  was  distributed  in  every  direction,  and  one 
was  chained  to  the  desk  of  each  of  the  parochial  churches. 
The  zeal  with  which  it  was  read  and  sought  after  was  sur¬ 
prising.  Assemblies  of  mechanics  and  laborers  collected  to 
listen.  Youth  and  age  discovered  equal  eagerness.  Often 
the  motley  group  were  seen  seated  on  the  green  sward 
around  the  lecturer ;  for  not  only  Bibles  were  rare,  but 
readers  too.  There  might  be  seen  the  old  man  bending 
forward,  with  his  grey  locks,  and  his  aged  partner  in  her 
snowy  kerchief,  with  decent  coif  thrown  back,  lest  a  word 
should  fall  unheeded  on  the  dull  ear  of  age.  In  groups  be¬ 
hind,  sat  youths  and  maidens,  their  little  interests  and  mu¬ 
tual  sympathies  suspended,  with  lips  unclosed,  and  eager 
eyes  fixed  on  the  reader,  who  usually  chanted  forth  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  quickened  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  involuntary  stops  at  strange  names,  or  unfamiliar 
words.  Nor  must  childhood  be  left  out  of  the  group.  In- 
j  fants  in  their  mothers’  arms,  and  children  too  young  to  re¬ 
main  behind,  the  solitary  tenants  of  the  cottage — thought- 
!  less  little  beings  who  listen  fora  few  moments,  and  then 
I  sleep  or  play. 

“  Often,  too,  when  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  over, 
which  were  prolonged  till  sunset,  a  group  collected  to  hear 
the  Bible  read  in  the  grave-yard,  seating  themselves  on  the 
mossy  stones,  or  the  new  mounds  covered  with  fresh  spring¬ 
ing  grass.  Desolate  mourners  were  there,  the  widowed 
partner,  the  bereaved  mother  who  had  buried  her  last  hope, 
and  the  orphan  thrown  on  the  wide  world.  Oh!  what  to 
them  must  have  been  the  joy,  as  they  listened  !  “  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.”  And  is  this  book  so 
changed,  that  we  now  read  and  hear  it  *  as  a  tale  that  is 
told  1  ’  Must  we  have  novelty  to  stimulate  us  1  or  are  its 
precepts  and  its  promises  so  familiar  to  us,  that  they  no 
longer  come  like  ‘  tidings  of  great  joy  1  ’  ” 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  prejudice  King  Henry 
I  against  his  favorite  Counseller  and  the  primate  of  England. 

:  As  an  issue  to  a  conspiracy — which  was  set  on  foot  by  many 
I  noble  Lords,  and  which  they  exultingly  deemed  to  have 
I  beeneflective  in  the  ruin  of  the  great  and  good  man,  against 
whom  till  now  many  machinations  had  keen  vainly  directed 
— we  have  a  scene  full  of  dramatic  interest. 

“It  was  eleven  at  night  before  the  King  determined  in 
what  manner  to  act.  He  then  despatched  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  to  Lambeth,  with  an  order  that  Cranmer  should  in¬ 
stantly  attend  him  at  Westminster. 

“  He  arrived  late  at  night  at  Lambeth,  and  found  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  palace  buried  in  sleep.  The  habits  of  the 
Archbishop  were  uniform,  and  the  hour  of  retirement  early, 
both  for  himself  and  his  household.  Such  an  unusual  sum¬ 
mons  must  have  filled  him  with  surprise.  He  arose  from 
his  bed  and  repaired  to  the  King,  whom  he  found  traversing 
the  gallery  in  great  apparent  agitation. 

“*  You  have  come,’  said  his  Majesty,  ‘to  hear  serious 
charges  against  yourself,  alleged  by  the  Council.  They  de¬ 
mand  that  you  shall  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  1  have 
acceded  to  their  request.* 

“  ‘  As  it  pleaseth  your  Majesty,*  said  Cranmer ;  *  I  am 
in  all  respects  willing  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  only 
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humbly  entreating  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  face  iny  ac-  | 
cuaers,  and  defend  myself  against  them.*  i 

*“0  Lord  God !’  said  Henry,  bursting  forth  with  an  im-  ' 
petuoaity  he  was  unable  to  restrain,  ‘what  simplicity  is, 
yours,  to  submit  to  an  imprisonment  that  must  end  in  your  ; 
ruin  !  Do  you  not  know,  that,  no  sooner  shall  you  be  in 
the  Tower,  false  knaves  will  instantly  come  forward  to  ar¬ 
raign  you,  who,  if  you  were  at-  liberty,  would  not  dare  to  ; 
show  their  faces'?  No,  no  ;  not  so,  my  Lord  Canterbury,  i 
Go  you  to  the  Council  to-morrow,  and,  when  you  appear 
before  them,  demand  to  be  confronted  with  your  accusers.  , 
Should  there  be  a  moment’s  hesitation,  produce  this  r:ng  ;  i 
the  sight  of  it  will  instantly  bring  the  matter  before  me.’ 

With  a  mind  harrassed  by  anxiety,  and  the  consciousness  ’ 
of  enemies  ready  to  spring  upon  him,  the  Archbishop,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  at  eight  o'clock  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Council.  | 

“  The  men  who  had  solicited  his  imprisonment,  were  sit-  ' 
ting  in  divan  discumiig  the  articles  of  his  impeachment,  i 
When  told  he  was  in  waiting,  there  was.a  lu.xury  in  huiuiliat  ! 
ing  the  Primate  that  added  to  the  expected  triumph.  *  Let  \ 
him  wait  our  leisure,’  was  the  universal  sentiment. 

“The  Archbishop  found  himself  in  the  anti-room,  surround- 
ed  by  lackeys  and  serving-men,  waiting  the  orders  of  their' 
masters.  It  was  a  spectacle  worth  looking  at  for  its  novelty,  | 
and  many  a  one  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  Primate  as  he  ; 
passed.  There  was  one,  however,  that  did  not  look  upon  ; 
him  with  sentiments  of  triumph  or  of  pity,  hut  with  indig-  ' 
nation.  This  was  Doctor  Butts,  the  King’s  physician,  who  ' 
was  on  his  morning  errand  to  his  majesty.  When  he  enter-  : 
ed  the  royal  apartment  he  said  '  I  have  seen  so  strange  a  i 
sight  this  morning,  that  I  think  it  worth  mentioning  to  your  ; 
Majesty.’  ! 

“  *  What  is  it'!’  inquired  the  King.  j 

“  ‘  The  first  man  in  England  is  become  a  serving  man, 
and  has  been  standing  for  an  hour  among  his  fellow-lackeys  \ 
at  the  door  of  the  Council-chamber.’  i 

“‘Ha!  is  it  sol'  exclaimed  Henry;  ‘the  varlets!  they  : 
shall  hear  of  it  before  long.’  j 

“  Still,  however,  Henry  remained  quiet,  to  the  surprise  of  | 
Dr.  Butts. 

“  In  the  mean  time,Cranmer  waited  till  he  was  summoned 
to  the  Council-chamber.  The  complaint  was  made  in  rude  i 
terms.  He  listened  with  meekness,  and  required  that  his  | 
accusers  might  be  called  into  his  presence  and  confronted  | 
with  him.  The  just  request  was  made  in  vain.  ‘  No,  my  j 
Lord,’  was  the  reply  ;  ‘  we  have  liberty  to  commit  you  ' 
immediately  to  the  Tower  ;  then  justity  yourself  if  you  can.’ 

“  Cranmer,  finding  his  request  unheeded,  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  ring  and  handed  it  to  them. 

“  It  was  the  King’s !  The  august  assembly  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  agitation,  while  Lord  Russell  exclaimed  ; 

‘  Said  I  not  true,  my  Lords,  that  the  King  would  never  en-  ' 
dure  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  should  be  impeached  and  ' 
disgraced  fur  less  than  high  treason  1  ’ 

“  The  matter  was  now  immediately  before  the  King.  ‘  I  j 
thought,’  said  Henry,  ‘  that  1  had  a  discreet  Council.  But 
what  am  I  to  say  now  1  Is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  a  slave, 
that  you  should  keep  him  at  the  dour  of  your  chamber  like 
a  serving-man '?  What  w'ould  you  say  if  an  indignity  like 
this  were  offered  to  any  of  you  '!  I  fully  believe  that  the 
realm  of  England  contains  not  a  more  faithful  subject  than 
I  have  ever  found  in  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  he  that 
pretends  attachmenuto  nte,  must  show  respect  and  honor  to 
him.* 

“  It  was  in  vain  they  apologized  and  explained.  The 
wrath  of  Heary  was  not  easily  appeased.  They  assured  the 
King,  that  they  only  wished  the  Archbishop  committed  to 
the  Tower  that  he  might  come  forth  from  his  confinement 
with  augmented  reputation  and  glory. 

“  *  Is  it  even  so  !  ’  said  Henry,  sarcastically.  *  Think  ye 
that  I  do  not  ses  the  malice  of  your  motives,  that  which 
sets  you  one  against  another  1  that  1  do  not  discern  how  the 
world  goeih  among  ye  1  I  counsel  you,  let  this  be  avoided 
out  of  hand,  and  never  again  let  my  friends  receive  such 
usage  as  this  at  your  hands.’ 

“  With  these  words  he  left  them.  The  scene  that  follow¬ 
ed  was  too  disj^sting  to  describe — an  exhibition  of  the  low 
propensities  of  human  nature.  The  men  who  had  hoped  to 
bring  Cranmer  to  the  scaffold,  now  crowded  round  him, 
congratulating  him  ‘on  having  such  convincing  testimonies 
of  his  innocence,  and  besought  him  to  harbor  no  enmity  to¬ 
wards  them.’  The  placable  Archbishop  accepted  their 
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apologias ;  and  the  King,  whe  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  vxhibitiun  of  power,  and  the  success  of  the  little  farce 
he  had  planned,  desired  the  primate  to  invite  them  to  dine 
at  Lambeth  palace.’’ 

When  the  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  his  peculiar  views  became  the  bane  of  the  innocent. 
He  was  more  than  ever  revengeful  and  suspicious.  It  was 
reported  that  a  certain  nobleman  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
imperious  Princess,  Mary.  There  is  a  whole  tragedy  in 
the  following  spirited  and  atfacting  episode  : 

“  At  length  his  suspicions  found  a  point  on  which  to  rest. 
The  Earl  of  Surry,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I.iord  Trea¬ 
surer  of  England,  was  a  young  man  of  great  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing;  his  manners  were  refined  and  graceful,  his  deportment 
noble  and  commanding.  He  had  passed  much  ot  hia  time 
on  the  continent,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  gallantry  in  his 
deportment  towards  woman,  that  was  scarcely  understood 
in  England.  A  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  accomplished  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  an  adept  in  music,  and  performing 
ing  himself  with  the  grace  cf  an  amateur  and  the  decision 
of  an  artist,  he  became  the  “  glass  of  fa.-hiou’’  to  the  young. 
At  every  masque  and  tournament  he  was  the  hero.  His 
lance  and  his  pen  were  ecjually  successful.  His  romantic 
gallantry  flowed  in  madrigals  and  sonnets,  and  he  stood 
forth  one  of  the  troubadoursi  of  the  earlier  ages.  When 
Boulogne  was  taken  by  Henry,  the  young  Earl,  then  scarcely 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  was  left  (iovernor  of  the  place.  Led 
away  by  the  impetuosity  and  bravery  of  his  natural  tempera¬ 
ment,  he  ventured  upon  some  rencounters  with  the  French, 
which  proved  unsucce.ssful,  and  the  King  sent  over  Hert¬ 
ford  to  command  in  his  place,  ordering  Surry  to  re.sign. 

“  The  young  man  did  not  take  this  aflrout  meekly,  and, 
when  Hertford  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  waved 
Uie  proposal.  He  had  already  selected  the  lady  of  his  love  ; 
and  the  mannvr  of  negotiating  an  alliance,  even  if  his  heart 
had  been  disengaged,  was  wholly  opposed  to  his  chivalrous 
feelings.  He  returned  to  the  Engli>h  court,  and  was  even 
so  imprudent  a«  to  utter  his  indignation  aloud  at  what  he 
conceived  to  be  unjust  treatment.  When  there,  he  laid 
aside  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  threw  open  his  house  to 
people  of  rank  and  distinguii-hi'd  foreigners.  Among  these 
were  Italians,  a  nation  hateful  to  the  King,  and  constantly 
the  object  of  his  suspicions.  He  always  believed  them  to 
be  in  concert  with  his  tncient  enemy.  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
employed  as  spies.  Another  evil  under  which  Surry  labored, 
arose  from  his  relationship  to  Catherine  Howard,  which 
operated  as  a  secret  cause  of  disgust  to  the  King. 

“  The  Earl  was  wl.-  lly  unappiized  of  these  existing  pre¬ 
judices  against  him,  and  bore  himself  with  a  nubility  of  de¬ 
meanor  that  was  reported  to  the  King  by  his  enemies. 
Henry  was  now  confined  to  his  room,  irascible  and  over¬ 
bearing  ;  all  the  evil  passions  of  nature  forming  his  tor¬ 
ment  and  punishment.  The  echoes  which  occa.sionally  met 
his  ear,  of  the  elegance,  accoinpILshments,  and  deportment 
of  8urry;  were  operating  like  poison  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
conceived,  or  pretended  to  entertain,  the  absurd  suspicion 
I  that  the  Earl  inspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary, 

I  and  meant  todi.^ipute  the  succession  of  Edward  to  the  crown, 

'  and  secure  it  to  himself. 

“  While  these  things  were  brew’ing  in  the  King’s  mind,  and 
adding  to  the  torture  of  severe  bodily  disease,  the  uncon¬ 
scious  Surry  was  preparing  a  splendid  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  Princess  Mary.  All  the  decorations  of  taste 
and  art  were  collected,  and  it  was  more  than  suspected, 

!  that  the  ;  rofeased  object  of  the  ftU  had  signified  her  wil- 
I  llngness  that  it  should  be  given  Never  had  the  rigid  mns- 
I  cles  of  Mary’s  face  more  benignantly  relaxed  than  on  this 
i  occasion,  Surry  was  not  w'anting  in  any  of  the  attentions 
'  of  a  prrux  ckevalUr  ;  he  danced,  he  sang,  and  knelt  to  the 
I  Princess,  but  his  eye  perpetually  wandered  to  one  light  and 
;  graceful  form  in  th«  distant  group.  When  their  eyes  met, 

I  it  was  observed  by  Pasquil,  his  Italian  jester,  that  “his 
hand  movad  to  his  heart.”  This  was  the  true  object  of  hla 
affection ;  and  well  she  deserved  it.  With  a  natural  love 
I  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  cultivated,  she  had  singled 
[  out  Surry  from  her  troop  of  admirers,  and  canght  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  genius.  Never  were  two  hearts  more  in 
!  unison,  and  a  long  life  of  similar  pursuits,  of  elegant  litera- 
;  ture,  and  of  domestic  and  conjugal  faith,  rose  in  perspec- 
;  live. 

j  “  The  next  morning,  by  order  of  the  King,  the  Earl  was 
arraigned  for  high  treason.  His  trial  took  place  in  Guild- 
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hall,  in  London,  before  the  Lord  ChiineeHor,  the  I^rd 
Mayor,  and  other  commissionera.  The  chief  accnaation 
againat  him  waaaaauming  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  He  fully  proved  that  these  were  justified  by  the  sac- 
tion  of  the  King’s  heralde. 

‘‘Mr.  Kichard  Houthw’ell  was  confronted  with  him,  and 
chargtfd  him  with  having  uttered  disloyal  words.  Surry 
denied  them,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to  fight  him,  ac 
cording  to  martial  law.  This  was  not  permitted.  He  de¬ 
fended  himself  with  a  keen  wit  and  undaunted  spirit,  often 
confounding  his  adversaries.  At  length  a  witness  was 
brought  against  hitii,  who  deposed,  that,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
Mrvation  of  Surry’s,  he  had  said  at  the  tune  ‘  My  Lord,  this 
is  high  treason.' 

“  The  Earl  folded  his  arms,  and  looking  at  him  with  inef¬ 
fable  contempt,  replied,  ‘  1  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  decide, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Surry  would  suffer  this  man  to  speak 
such  words  to  him,  without  felling  him  to  the  earth.’ 

‘*He  uniformly  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  his  eye  never  for 
a  moment  lost  its  undaunted  courage.  The  jury  (a  common 
inquest,  not  of  Peers,)  condemned  him,  judgement  of  death 
was  given,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  that  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
had  been  also  committed  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 

“  The  evening  preceding  the  execution  of  Surry,  a  young 
page  was  admitted  to  his  cell  by  the  keeper,  on  condition 
that  the  interview  should  last  but  fifteen  minutes,  and  him¬ 
self  be  present.  It  mattered  not  to  the  parties  who  was 
there  ;  it  was  one  long,  one  last  embrace.  The  same  spirit 
animated  both ;  a  spirit  of  undying  constancy  and  truth. 
The  last  words  they  uttered  when  they  parted  were,  ‘  For 
a  moment  of  suffering  on  earth,  an  eternity  of  happiness  in 
\'T~ 


!  any  privilege  to  be  given  to  himself  which  they  did  not 
I  share.  Yet  there  was  that  in  his  deportment  which  res- 
,  trained  rudeness  or  ri«t.  If  his  companions  forgot  them- 
I  selves,  he  silently  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  they  felt  at 
I  once  th.at  the  spirit  of  love  and  purity  was  gone.  The  de¬ 
ference  they  paid  to  him  was  voluntary ;  it  w'as  not  given 
,  to  the  Prince,  to  the  heir  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  to  Ed- 
:  ward,  the  royal  and  rightful  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  Jane 
Seymour,  on  whom  seemed  to  have  descended  her  sweet- 
'  ness  and  refinement  With  her  early  death,  Edward  had 
I  naturally  connected  those  tender  and  melancholy  assi.cia- 
tions,  that  in  such  cases  sometimes  occur  to  a  peculiarly 
!  sensitive  and  feeling  child.  She  had  died  in  giving  biith 
■  to  him,  and  he  had  an  Indefinite  sense  of  responsibility 
:  resting  upon  him,  that,  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  was  to 
'  make  her  place  good,  and  keep  alive  her  virtues.  All  that 
j  she  numbered  of  her  poor,  he  made  his;  and  his  pocktt- 
:  money  w'as  often  expended  in  deeds  of  benevolence. 

!  “  The  discrimination  of  his'mind  between  acting  and  fee  I- 

ing  was  very  remarkable  ;  he  early  comprehended  that  good 
thoughts  and  resolutions  were  only  valuable  as  they  pro- 
I  duced  active  results,  (tn  this  account  he  was  reserved  as 
’  to  his  ow’n  emotions.  They  did  not  flow  out  spontaneously, 

;  as  w’e  usually  see  in  childhood,  and  often  in  riper  years. 

They  were  seeds  that  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruits. 

1  Had  his  disposition  been  less  gentle  and  kir.d,  this  reserve 
i  might  have  been  mistaken  for  pride  or  coolness.  But  his 
life  wa.«i  filled  with  good  deeds,  and  no  one  coilJ  mistake 
any  little  peculiarities  of  manner.  The  questions  which 
:  Cardan  tells  us  he  asked  him  in  his  fifteenth  year,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind.  We  are  to 
remember  that  he  was  then  a  monarch,  surrounded  with 
I  reuMl  snUmhir.  Hovv'  meeklv  he  sat  uuon  the  throne,  and 


nnes  or  Wordsworth : 

“  The  good  die  first. 

But  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer’s  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.” 

his  story  is  throughout  pathetically  told.  In  contemplating 
it,  we  confess  indeed 

*'  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young.” 

Read  this  acconnt  of  his  character,  when  a  mere  child. 

“  The  day  on  w’hich  Hertford  was  appointed  Protector, 
Edward  was  informed  of  it  in  presence  of  the  Council,  and 
that  it  W'as  done  by  unanimous  agreement  He  pnlled  off 
his  cap,  and  bowing  gracefully  round,  said,  ‘  We  heartily 
thank  you  my  Lords,  all;  and  hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall 
have  to  do  with  us  for  any  suit  or  caui;e8,  ye  shall  be  hearti¬ 
ly  welcome.’ 

‘‘  The  dignity,  yet  sweetness  of  his  deportment,  in  a  boy 
not  quite  ten,  astonished  every  one.  He  spoke  and  con¬ 
ducted  him.self  with  perfect  self-possession,  not  that  which 
arises  from  an  over-w'eening  sense  of  power,  hut  from  a 
mind  fully  conscious  of  the  high  office  he  was  called  to  fill, 
and  so  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  as  to 
forget  himself.  Yet  there  were  times,  when  the  light-hearted 
and  innocent  gayety  of  a  child  animated  his  boyish  sports, 
when  tops  and  marbies,  hoops  and  balls,  succeeded  his 
hours  of  serious  study.  Then  was  his  clear,  musical  voice, 
heard  in  the  shout  and  laugh,  that  make  the  welkin  ring. 
Then  his  light,  agile  form  was  first  in  those  exercises  that 
required  activity  of  purpose,  rather  than  animal  strength 
and  vigor.  In  these  last,  he  early  gave  iudications  of  de¬ 
bility,  and  often,  after  having  won  the  prize  for  feats  of 
activity,  he  would  seat  himseli,  panting  and  exhausted,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  throw  off  his  cap,  and,  while  his  curls 
cluMered  round  his  damp  forehead,  and  his  face  was  pale 
(for,  alas,  there  w'as  none  of  the  animated  glow  of  health,) 
f^rom  exhaustion,  he  would  take  his  Virgil  hum  his  pocket, 
and  replenish  his  mind  while  his  frame  was  recruiting  its 
powers. 

**  Among  his  compantons,  royalty  was  forgotten.  They 
were  fellow  associates  and  equals.  Nor  would  he  permit 


I  attacking  the  vital  powers  of  Edward.  Of  this  there  were 
fearful  indications  in  the  almost  supernatural  brightness  of 
his  eye,  the  hectic  of  his  cheek,  and  his  short  and  rapid 
manner  of  breathing.  Y'et  at  times  he  seemed  to  cast  off 
all  debility,  and  his  spirit,  lightened  of  its  load,  gave  decep¬ 
tive  promise  of  health.  Sometimes  the  princely  boy  would 
spring  from  his  couch,  and  gaze  on  his  fair  realm  around 
him  with  a  sanguine  feeling,  that  he  should  yet  live  to  go¬ 
vern  it. 

‘‘  And  could  there  not  be  found  one  in  all  his  wide  domain 
to  rescue  its  youthful  monarch  from  an  early  grave  1  Where 
were  the  united  claims  of  Lancaster  and  Y'ork  1  Where 
the  nobles  of  the  land  1  The  Parliament,  too,  who  found 
it  so  easy  to  sign  a  warrant  of  death,  could  they  not  sign 
one  of  life  1  Of  all  the  flatterers,  who  had  surrounded  kirn, 
and  who  cried  ‘‘God  save  the  King  !  ”  was  there  none  to 
avert  the  blow  1  iSeymour  and  Somerset  had  contended 
for  his  favor,  and,  ere  the  struggle  was  euded,  had  trod  the 
dark  valley  of  death.  Northumberland  was  now  bowing 
the  knee,  and  successfully  excluded  from  (he  royal  presence 
all  rivals.  But  there  was  one  enemy  more  powerful,  more 
vigilant  than  the  Bari ;  one,  whose  icy  hand  was  outstretch¬ 
ed,  and  who  laughed  so  scorn  all  human  efforts.  To  him 
the  bribes  of  countless  wealth  were  nothing.  Slowly  and 
noiselessly  he  came,  but  not  so  stealthily  as  to  deceive  Ed¬ 
ward.  He  saw  his  approach  with  an  undaunted  eye,  for  he 
knew  that  death  could  only  open  the  portals  to  immortal 
life;  and,  beyond,  he  beheld  ‘flowery  vaUs  and  dewy 
meads,’  inviting  his  ‘  fainting  steps.’  ” 

More,  many  more  passages,  as  acceptable  to  the  appre¬ 
ciative  reader,  as  the  foregoing,  might  be  presented  ;  Lut 
surely  those,  which  we  have  quoted,  are  enough  to  show 
that  this  is  a  book,  from  which  a  pure  mind  cannot  fiil  to 
derive  much  profit  and  delight. 

Scene  in  a  Printing  Office. — Tom,  what  are  you 
engaged  on  '!”  says  the  foreman  to  a  compositor.  ‘‘Upon 
an  elopement,  sir.”  “Stop,”  says  the  interrogator,  **I  want 
you  to  assist  In  a  murder.” 
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CHAPTER,  XXIX. ...The  Noiaiii’ition. 

\Vhen  the  expressed  determination  of  the  independent 
band  had  been  communicated  by  Bob  to  the  comniittee, 
they  knew  at  once  how  to  proceed  ;  for  as  Stanley  was  to 
be  the  first  candidate  applied  to,  only  in  the  event  of  no  pro¬ 
posal  to  purchase  being  made,  it  was  clearly  expedient  to 
wait  for  such  application,  as  the  value  of  property,  and  more 
especially  that  peculiar  species  of  property,  so  varies  by 
circum>tance8,  that  in  gvneral  a  ditierence  of  something 
like  a  hundred  per  cent,  fluctuates  between  an  ofi'er  to  buy 
and  ad  offer  to  sefl. 

Bob  was  therefore  instructed  to  keep  an  extremely  sharp 
eye  upon  the  patriots  still;  and,  stimulated  by  the  applause 
lavished  upon  him  for  his  vigilance,  he  continued  to  watch 
them  with  indefatigable  zeal,  albeit  deprived  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  friend,  through  that  venerable  gentleman’s 
unhappy  indiscretion. 

From  day  to  day,  as  no  offer  from  either  party  had  been 
made,  the  anxiety  of  the  independent  people  increased  ;  for 
although  they  possessed  intact  the  power  to  punish  either 
of  the  candidates,  and  thereby  to  have  their  revenge,  they 
did  not — looking  at  the  thing  in  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view — prafer  that  revenge,  however  sweet  per  «r,  to  the 
more  substantial  coin  of  the  realm  ;  which  was  indeed  ex¬ 
tremely  natural,  as  well  as  very  provident,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  them,  having  an  appropriate  contempt  for  the 

«»f J^or.  Uvcd  lu  iUi  Uttviabig  fit  at  of  iatlun^ituL 


pect  of  being  unbought — proceeded  en  masse  to  the  hustings 
with  aprons,  hats,  and  pockets  full  of  turnips,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage-stalks,  potatoes,  and  other  equally  handy  vegetables, 
with  the  view  of  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  animated  in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and  ef¬ 
fective.  They  hated  JStanley  with  a  most  correct  hate ;  they 
felt  that  they  had,  by  him  especially,  been  treated  with 
contempt;  and  as  contempt  is  about  the  last  thing  which 
true  patriots  in  general  are  disposed  to  endure,  they  resolved 
in  limine  to  bring  him  to  his  senses ;  and  when  they  had 
assembled.  Bob,  cognizant  of  this  high  resolve,  pressed  with 
unexampled  zeal  through  the  crowd  to  inspire  them  with 
additional  ardor.  Unhappily,  they  did  not  know  Stanley, 
and  a  loud  cry  arose  from  time  to  time  of  “  Which  is  he  I  ” 
— some,  pointing,  in  reply,  to  one  devoted  individual,  and 
some  to  another.  Bob  w’as  well  aware  of  their  lamentable 
ignorance  in  this  particular,  and  resolving  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  ru.'jhed  with  great  presence  of  mind  through  the  muss, 
shouting  just  as  the  person  who  had  nominated  Stanley  re¬ 
tired,  ‘Now  then! — look  out,  brotlier  boroughmoiigers ! — 
fire !  ” 

In  an  instant  the  hands  of  the  independents  gra.«ped  their 
ammunition,  and  as  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  to  second 
the  nomination,  they,  mistaking  liiin  for  the  ooniiiiee, 
charged,  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  vegetable  matter. 

In  vain  the  unhappy  gentleman  thus  assailed — being  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  understand  it,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  offend  the  constituency — protested  against 
this  popular  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  in  vain  the  re¬ 
turning  officer  appealed  to  their  deliberate  sense  of  justice  ? 
—  they  answered  by  discharging  fresh  volleys  of  vegetables 
— they  would  not  be  influenced ;  their  spirit  could  not  be 
subdued  ;  they  were  men,  independent  men,  good  men  and 
tauM .  ^hori  »M>n  who  kuaut  their  riltiiLB  and  would. jnt^in- 
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Xow,  although  phtlosophical  persons  may  carp  at  tne 
novel  knowledge  about  to  be  imparted,  it  may  be  held  to 
be  highly  necessary  that  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
should  know,  that  in  England,  previously  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  votes  of  a  constituency  being  recorded,  the  candidates 
have  to  go  through  a  sound  constttutional  ordeal,  involving 
the  high  and  indisputable  privilege  of  pelting,  and  hooting, 
and  yelling  at  those  candidates — a  privilege  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  strongly  developed  fea¬ 
tures  of  pure  liberty  with  which  a  perfectly  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  people  can  be  blessed  That  the  glorious  process 
of  nomination  throws  a  halo  of  security  around  our  sacred 
institutions  is  a  fashionable  fact,  plainly  demonstrable  by 
our  very  adherence  to  that  process,  and  that  the  speeches 
delivered  on  that  interesting  occasion  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  good  understanding  between  candidates  and 
electors,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
those  speeches  being  made.  So  also  is  the  show  of  hands 
a  glorious  transaction,  and  as  valuable  as  it  isgloriou.s,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  amounts  to  a  mighty  demonstration  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  of  itself  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  in  no 
slight  degree  remarkable  that  in  a  country  like  this  the  un¬ 
popular  practice  of  demanding  a  poll  should  be  tolerated  at 
all. 

It  is  however  true,  very  true,  that  there  may  exist  two 
rational  opinions  about  that ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
cannot  exist  two  opinions  about  this,  that  when  on  the  day 
of  nomination  the  returning  officer  had  deliberately  read  the 
writ,  Stanley  was  proposed  by  a  locally  influential  person, 
in  a  most  brilliant  speech,  of  which  not  a  single  syllable 
could  be  heard  beyond  ‘Brother  Electors!’ — -‘Hanley 
Thorn,  Esqiiira  ’ — ‘  honor  to  represent  ’ — ‘  rampant  faction  ’ 
— ‘  purity  of  election  ’ — ‘  the  eye  of  Europe  ’ — and  ‘  ihe  last 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins !  ’ 

As  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  ob.^erved  that  this  was 
rather  extraordinary,  considering  Stanley  was  the  popular 
candidate,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  independent 
portion  of  the  constituency — utterly  disgusted  with  the  pros- 

*  Coutuiuod  fiwia  page  41. 


tlight  IS  extremely  irregmar,  wnue  m  wnpiacttert*  mnds 
they  are  apt  to  snap  in  the  throwing  ;  but  turnips  pieree  the 
air  in  the  most  steady  style  ;  and  albeit  many  inexperienced 
persons  may  prefer  a  potaloe,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  or 
legitimate  ground  for  such  preference  ;  for  a  potato*  has 
not  half  the  moral  influence  of  a  turnip,  because  it  does  .lot, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  carry  with  it  half  the  weight. 

On  this  occasion  the  turnips  did  great  execution.  They 
went  with  force  and  dignity  at  the  heads  of  the  individuals 
by  whom  the  platform  was  crowded,  and  whose  geetures 
were  in  consequence  less  graceful  than  grotesque.  With 
the  exception  of  the  returning  officer,  who  for  a  small  man 
was  highly  indignant,  not  one  upon  the  hustings  dared  to 
facejthe  beseigers.  Some,  with  great  self-possession,  stooped 
down,  and  took  a  relrospecfive  view  through  their  legs ; 
some  witnessed  the  exciting  scene  by  peeping  occasionally 
over  their  shoulders  ;  while  others  formed  themselves  into 
picturesque  groups,  each  modestly  striving  to  give  the  pre¬ 
cedence  to  his  friend  by  placing  that  friend  just  before  him. 
Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the  thing  exceedingly,  was  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  properly  panoplied  by  a  beadle,  who,  being  an  exces¬ 
sively  corpulent  person,  shielded  him  with  very  great  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  platform,  of  course,  was  soon  covered  with  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  sufficient,  indeed,  had  been  poured  in  to  stock  a  metro¬ 
politan  market ;  but  Bob,  perceiving  that  the  patriots  had 
plenty  still  in  store,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  urge 
them  on. 

Keep  it  up  !  ”  he  cried  ;  **  never  give  in  !  Now — now, 
brother  boroughmongers,  at  him  !  Hurrah ! — 1  say,”  he 
added  privately,  turning  to  his  venerable  friend,  ‘‘just  cut 
away,  anl  put  mis-ais  up  to  it,  will  you,  or  else  she  *11  be  fit 
to  break  her  heart.  There  she  is,  with  old  missus,  and  the 
Captain,  in  the  carriage.” 

As  the  patriots,  with  deafening  shouts,  poured  in  their 
reserved  ammunition,  the  venerable  gentleman  pressed  to¬ 
wards  the  carriage  ;  and,  the  instant  Amelia  saw  him,  she 
exclaimed, 

”  Joseph,  for  goodness*  sake  !  run  to  the  hustings,  and~'* 
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hall,  in  London,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  I>»rd  ! 
Mayor,  and  other  commissioners.  I'he  chief  accusation  1 
against  him  was  assuming  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
Bor.  lie  fully  proved  that  these  were  justified  by  the  sac- 
tion  of  the  King’s  heralds. 

“Mr.  Richard  Southwell  was  confronted  with  him,  and 
charged  him  with  having  uttered  disloyal  words.  Surry 
denied  them,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to  fight  him,  ac 
cording  to  martial  law.  This  was  not  permitted.  He  de¬ 
fended  himself  with  a  keen  wit  and  undaunted  spirit,  often 
confounding  his  adversaries.  At  length  a  witness  was 
brought  against  him,  who  deposed,  that,  in  reply  to  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  j?urry’8,  he  had  said  at  the  time  ‘  My  Lord,  this 
is  high  treason.* 

“  The  Earl  folded  his  arms,  and  looking  at  him  with  inef¬ 
fable  contempt,  replied,  ‘  1  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  decide, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Surry  would  suffer  this  man  to  speak 
such  words  to  him,  without  felling  him  to  the  earth.’ 

“He  uniformly  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  his  eye  never  for 
a  moment  lost  its  undaunted  courage.  The  jury  (a  common 
inquest,  not  of  Peers,)  condemned  him,  judgement  of  death 
was  given,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  that  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
had  been  also  committed  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 

“  The  evening  preceding  the  execution  of  6urry,  ayouncr 
page  was  admitted  to  his  cell  by  the  keeper,  ou  condition 
that  the  interview  should  last  but  fifteen  minutes,  and  him¬ 
self  be  present.  It  mattered  not  to  the  parties  who  was 
there  ;  it  was  one  long,  one  last  embrace.  The  same  spirit 
animated  both ;  a  spirit  of  undying  con^^taney  and  truth. 
The  last  words  they  uttered  when  they  parted  were,  ‘  p’or 
a  moment  of  suffering  on  earth,  an  eternity  of  happiness  in 
heaven.* 

“  The  next  day,  in  the  grey  twilight  of  the  morning,  the 
elegant,  the  accomplished,  the  envied  Earl  of  Surry,  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill !  ’* 

The  story  of  the  young  King  Edward,  “  the  good,  the 
gentle  and  the  beautiful — the  child  of  light  and  genuis,’* 
who  perished 

“  Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  hues 

and  who,  in  contrast  with  his  w'icked  father,  illustrated  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth : 

“  The  good  die  first. 

But  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer’s  dust 

Burn  to  the  socket.** 

his  story  is  throughout  pathetically  told.  In  contemplating 
it,  we  confess  indeed 

Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young.’’ 

Head  this  account  of  his  character,  when  a  mere  child. 

“  The  day  on  which  Hertford  was  appointed  Protecter, 
Edward  was  informed  of  it  in  presence  of  the  Council,  and 
that  it  was  done  by  unanimous  agreement  He  pnlled  ofi 
his  cap,  and  bowing  gracefully  round,  said,  ‘We  heartily 
thank  you  my  Lords,  all;  and  hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall 
have  to  do  with  us  for  any  suit  or  causes,  ye  shall  be  hearti¬ 
ly  welcome.* 

“The  dignity,  yet  sweetness  of  his  deportment,  in  a  boy 
not  quite  ten,  astonished  every  one.  He  spoke  and  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  perfect  self  possession,  not  that  which 
arises  from  an  over-weening  sense  of  power,  but  from  a 
mind  fully  conscious  of  the  high  office  he  was  called  to  fill, 
and  so  al^irbed  in  the  sense  of  duty  and  respon.sibility  as  to 
forget  himself.  Yet  there  were  times,  when  the  light-hearted 
anal  innocent  gayety  of  a  child  animated  his  boyish  sports, 
when  tops  and  marbles,  hoops  and  balls,  succeeded  his 
hours  of  serious  study.  Then  was  his  clear,  musical  voice, 
heard  in  the  shout  and  laugh,  that  make  the  welkin  ring. 
Then  his  light,  agile  form  was  first  in  those  exercises  that 
required  activity  of  purpose,  rather  than  animal  strength 
and  vigor.  In  these  last,  he  early  gave  indications  of  de¬ 
bility,  and  often,  after  having  won  the  prize  for  feats  of 
activity,  he  would  seat  himself,  panting  and  exhausted,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  throw  off  his  cap,  and,  while  his  curls 
clustered  round  his  damp  forehead,  and  his  face  was  pale 
(for,  alas,  there  was  none  of  the  animated  glow  of  health,) 
f^rom  exhaustion,  he  would  take  his  Virgil  from  his  pocket, 
and  replenisli  his  mind  while  his  frame  was  recruiting  its 
powers. 

“  Among  his  compantons,  royalty  was  forgotten.  They 
were  fellow  associates  and  equals.  Nor  would  he  permit 


any  privilege  to  be  given  to  himself  which  they  did  not 
share.  Yet  there  w’as  that  in  his  deportment  which  res¬ 
trained  rudeness  or  riet.  If  his  companions  forgot  them¬ 
selves,  he  silently  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  they  felt  at 
once  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  purity  wa.**  gone.  The  de¬ 
ference  they  paid  to  him  was  voluntary;  it  w'as  not  given 
to  the  Prince,  to  the  heir  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  royal  and  rightful  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  Jane 
J^jmour,  on  whom  seemed  to  have  descended  her  sweet¬ 
ness  and  refinement  With  her  early  death,  Edward  had 
naturally  connected  those  tender  and  melancholy  associa¬ 
tions,  that  in  such  cases  sometimes  occur  to  a  peculiarly 
sensitivs  and  feeling  child.  She  had  died  in  giving  biith 
to  him,  and  he  had  an  Indefinite  sense  of  responsibility 
resting  upon  him,  that,  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  was  to 

■  make  lu*r  place  good,  and  keep  alive  her  virtues.  All  that 
1  she  numbered  of  her  poor,  he  made  his;  end  his  pocktt- 
'  money  was  often  expended  in  deeds  of  benevolence. 

i  “  The  discrimination  of  his  mind  betw'een  acting  and  fee  1- 
'  ing  was  very  remarkable  ;  he  early  comprehended  that  good 
thoughts  and  resolutions  were  only  valuable  as  they  pro- 
I  duced  active  results.  ()n  this  account  he  w  as  reserved  as 
to  his  ow’n  emotions.  They  did  not  flow’  out  spontaneously, 
as  we  usually  see  in  childhsod,  and  often  in  riper  years. 
They  were  seeds  that  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruits. 

.  Had  his  disposition  been  less  gentle  and  kind,  this  reserve 

■  might  have  been  mistaken  for  pride  or  coolness.  But  his 
life  wa.*i  filled  w’itli  good  deeds,  and  no  one  coi  IJ  mistake 
any  little  peculiarities  of  manner.  The  questions  which 
Cardan  tells  us  he  asked  him  in  his  fifteenth  year,  will  give 
an  idea  sf  the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind.  We  are  to 
remember  that  he  w'as  then  a  monarch,  surrounded  with 

!  regal  splendor.  How’  meekly  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 
how  quietly  he  wore  the  crow’n,  proves  that  he  prized  it 
lightly,  when  compared  with  the  immortal  one  he  sought  to 
!  win.’’ 

I  After  the  execution  of  the  famous  protector  Somerset, 

I  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  father  of  Dudley,  the  husband 
of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey,  acquired  a  power  over  the 
young  King's  person,  which  separated  him  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  his  friends  and  harrassed  his  tender  spirit.  The 
star  of  his  sweet  life  was  near  its  extinguishment, 
j  “  But  a  more  invincible  enemy  than  Northumberland  w  as 
1  attacking  the  vital  pow’ers  of  Edward.  Of  this  there  w’ere 
I  fearful  indications  in  the  almost  supernatural  brightness  of 
his  eye,  the  hectic  of  his  cheek,  and  his  short  and  rapid 
manner  of  breathing.  Yet  at  times  he  seemed  to  cast  off 
all  debility,  and  hie  spirit,  lightened  of  its  load,  gave  decep¬ 
tive  promise  of  health.  Sometimes  the  princely  boy  would 
spring  from  his  couch,  and  gazv  on  his  fair  realni  around 
him  with  a  sanguine  feeling,  that  he  should  yet  live  to  go¬ 
vern  it. 

!  “  And  could  there  not  be  found  one  in  all  bis  wide  domain 

!  to  rescue  its  youthful  monarch  from  an  early  grave  1  Where 
;  were  the  united  claims  of  Lancaster  and  York!  Where 
tha  nobles  of  the  land  1  The  Parliament,  too,  who  found 
it  so  easy  to  sign  a  warrant  of  death,  could  they  not  sign 
I  one  of  life  1  Of  all  the  fiatterers,  who  had  surrounded  kim, 

]  and  W’ho  cried  “  God  save  the  King  !  *’  was  there  none  to 
j  avert  the  blow  1  iseymour  and  i^omerset  had  contended 
I  for  his  favor,  and,  ere  the  strugule  was  ended,  had  trod  the 
I  dark  valley  of  death.  Northumberland  was  now  bowing 
j  the  knee,  and  successfully  excluded  from  the  royal  presence 
all  rivals.  But  there  was  one  enemy  more  powerful,  more 
vigilant  than  the  Karl;  one,  whose  icy  hand  wasouLnretch- 
ed,  and  who  laughed  so  scorn  all  human  efibrts.  To  him 
the  bribes  of  countless  wealth  were  nothing.  Slowly  and 
noiselessly  he  came,  but  not  so  stealthily  as  to  deceive  Ed¬ 
ward.  He  saw  his  approach  with  an  undaunted  eye,  for  he 
knew  that  death  could  only  open  the  portals  to  immortal 
life;  and,  beyond,  he  beheld  ‘flowery  vaUs  and  dewy 
meads,*  inviting  his  ‘  fainting  steps.*  ’* 

More,  many  more  passages,  as  acceptable  to  the  appre¬ 
ciative  reader,  as  the  foregoing,  might  be  presented  ;  but 
surely  those,  which  we  have  quoted,  are  enough  to  show 
that  this  is  a  book,  from  which  a  pure  mind  cannot  fail  to 
derive  much  profit  and  delight. 

Scene  in  a  Printing  Oftick. — “  Tom,  what  are  yon 
engaged  on  I*’  says  the  foreman  to  a  compositor.  “Upon 
an  elopement,  sir.**  “Stop,”  says  the  Interrogator,  “I  want 
you  to  assist  In  a  murder.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.. ..The  Nomination. 

Whkm  the  expressed  determination  of  the  independent 
band  had  been  communicated  by  Bob  to  the  committee, 
they  knew  at  once  how  to  proceed  ;  for  as  Stanley  was  to 
be  the  first  candidate  applied  to,  only  in  the  event  of  no  pro¬ 
posal  to  purchase  being  made,  it  was  clearly  expedient  to 
wait  for  such  application,  as  the  value  of  property,  and  more 
especially  that  peculiar  species  of  property,  so  varies  by 
circumstances,  that  in  gvneral  a  diil'crence  of  something 
like  a  hundred  per  cent,  fluctuates  between  an  otlcr  to  buy 
and  ad  offer  to  se|l. 

Bob  was  therefore  instructed  to  keep  an  extremely  sharp 
eye  upon  the  patriots  still ;  and,  stimulated  by  the  applause 
lavished  upon  him  for  his  vigilance,  he  continued  to  watch 
them  with  indefatigable  zeal,  albeit  deprived  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  friend,  through  that  venerable  gentleman’s 
unhappy  indiscretion. 

From  day  to  day,  as  no  offer  from  either  party  had  been 
made,  the  anxiety  of  the  independent  people  increased  ;  for 
although  they  possessed  intact  the  power  to  punish  eithfir 
of  the  candidates,  and  thereby  to  have  their  revenge,  they 
did  not — looking  at  the  thing  in  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view — prafer  that  revenge,  however  sweet  per  «e,  to  the 
more  substantial  coin  of  the  realm  ;  which  was  indeed  ex¬ 
tremely  natural,  as  well  as  very  provident,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  them,  having  an  appropriate  contempt  for  the 
meanness  of  labor,  lived  in  an  enviable  state  of  independ¬ 
ence  from  year  to  year  upon  the  golden  produce  of  their 
electoral  rights.  Their  indignation  at  the  backwardness  of 
those  who  had  come  forward  can  therefore  a.^tonish  no 
right-minded  man,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  on  the  day  of 
nomination  they  should  have  become  so  incensed  at  the 
ungenerous,  unjust,  and  ungentlemanlike  behavior  of  the 
candidates,  that  they  resolved  to  show  him  whom  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  richer,  and  therefore  the  more  reprehensi¬ 
ble  of  the  two,  that  they  were  not  with  impunity  to  be 
swindled. 

Now,  although  philosophical  persons  may  carp  at  the 
novel  knowledge  about  to  be  imparted,  it  may  be  held  to 
be  highly  necessary  that  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
should  know,  that  in  England,  previously  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  votes  of  a  constituency  being  recorded,  the  candidates 
have  to  go  through  a  sound  constitutional  ordeal,  involving 
the  high  and  indisputable  privilege  of  pelting,  and  hooting, 
and  yelling  at  those  candidates — a  privilege  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  strongly  developed  fea¬ 
tures  of  pure  liberty  with  which  a  perfectly  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  people  can  be  blessed  That  the  glorious  process 
of  nomination  throws  a  halo  of  security  around  our  sacred 
institutions  is  a  fashionable  fact,  plainly  demonstrable  by 
our  very  adherence  to  that  process,  and  that  the  speeches 
delivered  on  that  interesting  occasion  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  good  understanding  between  candidates  and 
electors,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
those  speeches  being  made.  So  also  is  the  show  of  hands 
a  glorious  transaction,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  glorious,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  amounts  to  a  mighty  demonstration  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  of  itself  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  in  no 
slight  degree  remarkable  that  in  a  country  like  this  the  un¬ 
popular  practice  of  demanding  a  poll  should  be  tolerated  at 
all. 

It  is  however  true,  very  true,  that  there  may  exist  two 
rational  opinions  about  that ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
cannot  exist  two  opinions  about  this,  that  when  on  the  day 
of  nomination  the  returning  officer  had  deliberately  read  the 
writ,  Stanley  was  proposed  by  a  locally  influential  person, 
in  a  most  brilliant  speech,  of  which  not  a  single  syllable 
could  be  heard  beyond  ‘  Brother  Electors !’ — -‘  Stanley 
Thorn,  Esquire  ’ — ‘  honor  to  represent  ’ — ‘  rampant  faction  ’ 
— ‘  purity  of  election  ’ — ‘  the  eye  of  Europe  ’ — and  ‘  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins !  * 

As  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  ob.^rved  that  this  was 
rather  extraordinary,  considering  Stanley  was  the  popular 
candidate,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  independent 
portion  of  the  constituency — utterly  disgusted  with  the  pros- 

*  Coutinued  fioia  pafe  41. 


pect  of  being  unbought — proceeded  m  meuae  to  the  hustings 
with  aprons,  hats,  and  pockets  full  of  turnips,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage-stalks,  potatoes,  and  other  equally  handy  vegetables, 
with  the  view  of  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  animated  in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and  ef¬ 
fective.  They  hated  Stanley  with  a  most  correct  hate ;  they 
felt  that  they  had,  by  him  e.xpecially,  been  treated  with 
contempt ;  and  as  contempt  is  about  the  last  thing  which 
true  patriots  in  general  are  disposed  to  endure,  they  resolved 
in  limine  to  bring  him  to  his  sen.st's ;  and  when  they  had 
assembled,  Bob,  cognizant  of  this  high  resolve,  pressed  with 
unexampled  zeal  through  the  crowd  to  inspire  them  with 
additional  ardor.  Unhappily,  they  did  not  know  Stanley, 
and  a  loud  cry  arose  from  time  to  time  of  “  Which  is  he  I  ” 
— some,  pointing,  in  reply,  to  one  devoted  individual,  and 
some  to  another.  Bob  was  well  aware  of  their  lamentable 
ignorance  in  this  particular,  and  resolving  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  rushed  with  great  presence  of  mind  through  the  mass, 
shouting  just  as  the  person  who  had  nominated  Stanley  re¬ 
tired,  ‘Now  then! — look  out,  brother  boroughiuongers ! — 
fire !  ” 

In  an  instant  the  hands  of  the  independents  gntsped  their 
ammunition,  and  as  a  gentleman  stepped  forw’ard  to  second 
the  nomination,  they,  mistaking  liim  for  the  nominee, 
charged,  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  vegetable  matter. 

In  vain  the  unhappy  gentleman  thus  assailed — being  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  understand  it,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  oflend  the  constituency — protested  against 
this  popular  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  in  vain  the  re¬ 
turning  officer  appealed  to  their  deliberate  sense  of  justice  ! 
—  they  answered  by  discharging  fresh  volleys  of  vegetables 
— they  would  not  be  influenced ;  their  spirit  could  not  be 
subdued  ;  they  were  men,  independent  men,  good  men  and 
true  ;  in  short,  men  who  knew  their  rights  and  would  main¬ 
tain  them. 

“  Fire  !— fire !  ”  reiterated  Bob  “  Wot !  is  Britons  goin’ 
for  to  be  slaves  !  ” 

“No!”  res-ponded  the  patriots  in  a  chorus  of  thunder, 
and  again  their  ammunition  partially  shut  out  the  light. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  known  by  experienced  men,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  a  siege  of  this  character  so  efficient  as  a 
turnip.  It  requires  but  a  powerful  aim  and  a  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  eye  to  make  it  go  straight  to  the  point  proposed.  Car¬ 
rots  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  but  in  general  their 
flight  is  extremely  irregular,  while  in  unpractised  hands 
they  are  apt  to  snap  in  the  throwing  ;  but  turnips  pierse  the 
air  in  the  most  steady  style  ;  and  albeit  many  inexperienced 
persons  may  prefer  a  ^otatoe,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  or 
iegitimat*  ground  for  such  preference  ;  for  a  potato#  h.!# 
not  half  the  moral  influence  of  a  turnip,  because  it  does  not, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  carry  w’iih  it  half  the  weight. 

On  this  occa^ion  the  turnips  did  great  execution.  They 
went  with  force  and  dignity  at  the  heads  of  the  individuals 
by  whom  the  platform  was  crowded,  and  whose  gestures 
were  in  consequence  less  graceful  than  grotesque.  With 
the  exception  of  the  returning  officer,  who  for  a  small  man 
was  highly  indignant,  not  one  upon  the  hustings  dared  to 
facejthe  beseigers.  Some,  with  great  .self-possession,  stooped 
down,  and  took  a  retrospective  view  through  their  legs  ; 
some  witne.-ised  the  exciting  scene  by  peeping  occasionally 
over  their  shoulders  ;  while  others  formed  themselves  into 
picturesque  groups,  each  modestly  striving  to  give  the  pre¬ 
cedence  to  his  friend  by  placing  that  friend  just  before  him. 
Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the  thing  exceedingly,  was  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  properly  panoplied  by  a  beadle,  who,  being  an  exces¬ 
sively  corpulent  person,  shielded  him  with  very  great  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  platform,  of  course,  was  soon  covered  with  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  sufficient,  indeed,  had  been  poured  in  to  stock  a  metro¬ 
politan  market ;  but  Ik)b,  perceiving  that  the  patriots  had 
plenty  still  in  store,  w  as  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  urge 
them  on. 

“  Keep  it  up  !  ”  he  cried  ;  **  never  give  in  !  Now — now, 
brother  boroiighmongers,  at  him  !  Hurrah ! — I  say,”  he 
added  privately,  tuniing  to  his  venerable  friend,  “just  cut 
away,  anJ  put  mis-i:#  up  to  it,  will  you,  or  else  sh#  ’ll  he  fit 
to  break  her  heart.  There  she  is,  with  old  missus,  and  th# 
Captain,  in  the  carriage,” 

As  the  patrioU),  with  deafening  shouts,  poured  in  their 
reserved  ammunition,  the  venerable  gentleman  pressed  to¬ 
wards  the  carriage ;  and,  the  instant  Amelia  saw  him,  she 
exclaimed, 

”  Joseph,  for  goodness*  sake  !  run  to  the  hostings,  and~” 
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**  Do  n’t  be  oneasy,  ma’am,  about  it,”  said  the  venerable 
gentleman  ;  **  Bob’s  arrangin’  on  it  beautiful,  ma’am,  a  bin-  | 
sinniwatin’  into  ’em  that  t’other  genelman  is  him,  so  as  the 
swells  may  hexhorst  theirselves  of  every  hindiwidual  wege- 
table  afore  his  mauiter  comes  forrard.” 

What,  was  this  attack  intended  for  him  1  ”  cried  the 
widow. 

“  It  vas,  ma’am:  its  werry  onreg’lar,  but  it  vos.” 

“  The  brutes  !  ”  exclaimed  the  widow,  indignantly.  “  The 
wretches  !  Where  on  earth  are  the  police  1  Why  do  n’t 
they  do  their  duty  1  liun,  Joseph,  and  tell  him  from  me  to 
leave  the  hustings  this  instant.  Be  quick,  Joseph:  there’s 
a  g«*od  man  !  ” 

The  venerable  gentleman  at  once  started  off  to  deliver  his 
message  to  Stanley,  while  tho  Captain  was  endeavoring  to 
cairn  the  ladies’  fears  by  explaining  precisely  the  effect  of 
Bob’s  ruse. 

Stanley,  however,  felt  that  he  had  a  great  public  duty  to 
perform.  He  had  to  address  the  independent  electors, 
which  is  so  inispensable  on  the  day  of  nomination,  that  it 
may  with  great  propriety  be  questioned  whether  the  wan¬ 
ton  violation  of  that  duty  would  not  only  ensure  individual 
defeat,  but  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  answer  to  this,  nor  is  it  a  suflicient  proof  of 
the  inutility  of  the  practice,  to  show  that  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  those  high  occasions  it  frequently  happens 
that  no  syllable  can  be  heard  :  it  may  be  held  to  be  distinct¬ 
ly  and  absolutely  essential  to  th«  noble  institutions  of  this 
country,  nevertheless.  Individuals,  it  is  truu,  may  pelt. 
Why,  let  them  pelt !  Are  free  and  intelligent  men  to  be 
deprived  of  their  liberties  ?  They  may  drown  every  word, 
— jet  them  drown  every  word  ;  arc  members  of  a  civilized 
community  to  be  gaeged  1  is  the  public  voice  to  be  stifled  I 
are  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  prohibited  from  giving 
full  expression  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  with  which  they 
are  inspired  1  He  who  would  contend  for  the  expediency 
of  adopting  such  a  course  is  ns  statesman.  Besides,  there 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  virtue  of  delivering  speeches  on  these  great  occasions, 
in  defiance  of  the  people  to  whom  those  speeches  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  than  that  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  and 
fine  constitutional  custom  is  still  adhered  to  by  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  age. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Swansdown  had  been  nominated 
and  seconded,  and  the  whole  of  the  vegetables  had  been 
duly  discharged,  Stanley  came  forth,  and  boldly  faced  the 
electors;  but  when  the  independent  band  perceived  the  er¬ 
ror  into  which  they  had  been  led,  when  they  found  that 
they  had  been  lavisliing  their  favors  upon  the  wrong  man, 
and  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  root  of  mangel-wurzel 
with  which  to  honor  the  right  one,  they  became  at  once  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  themselves  that  they  scarcely 
knew  how  to  give  expression  to  their  rage. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Stanley—”  gentlemen !  gentle¬ 
men  !  ” 

He  could  go  no  further.  The  patriots  were  resolved  not 
to  hear  another  word  :  they  shouted,  and  bellowed,  and 
yelled,  and  felt  strongly  disposed  to  make  a  ru.-h,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  their  vegetable  ammunition. 

*‘  Oh!  /’ir»  not  going  to  talk  to  these  vile  dirty  wretches,” 
said  Stanley,  with  great  impropriety,  addressing  Sir  W’il- 
liam,  who  stood  beside  him. 

“  You  had  better  say  something.” 

Of  what  earthly  use  is  it  when  they  ’ll  not  hear  me  1  ” 

“  Go  on  ;  never  mind :  tell  them  how  you  love  them : 
you  are  sure  to  b«  faithfully  reported  in  the  papers.  They  'll 
make  a  speech  for  you.  Do  but  keep  at  it  for  a  time,  and 
appear  to  be  dreadfully  energetic  :  that’s  the  way.” 

Stanley  accordingly  set  to  work  like  an  alarm  bell,  firmly 
determined  that  nothing  should  stop  him.  He  shouted,  and 
looked  extremely  fierce,  and  clenched  his  fist  tightly,  and 
sent  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  assumed  a  variety  of  very 
imposing  attitudes,  apparently  inspired  with  unexampled 
fervor;  in  short,  he  performed  his  part  with  so  much  per¬ 
fection  that  even  the  independent  patriots  became  amazed, 
and  wished  to  hear  what  this  palpable  enthusiasm  was  all 
about ;  but  the  moment  this  natural  wish  became  manifest, 
the  moment  they  were  sufficiently  silent  to  hear  him — he 
concluded  by  saying,  in  a  firm,  loud  voice, 

**  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  you  do  but  your  duty  to 
yourselves,  my  return  will  be  triumphant !  ”  * 

Mr.  Swansdown  then  nobly  stepped  forward,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  hia  and  Stanley  was  striking  in  the  extreme. 


Mr.  Swansdown  was  a  man  of  noble  and  gentlemanlike 
bearing,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  remarkably  short. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”  said  he,  at  the  very  top  of  a  very  high 
voice,  ‘‘  1  am  proud - ” 

{  ‘‘  Vot !  ”  exclaimed  Venerable  Joe,  who  had  stationed 

j  himself  near  the'bustings,  ‘‘  air  yer  goin’  for  to  ’ear  that  ’air 
levtle  Lilliprushian  spsak  arter  yer  vood  n’t  ’ear  the  t’  other  ! 

I  Look  at  the  little  swell !  Vy  he  ’d  have  to  clamber  up 
upon  a  cheer  to  scratch  his  blessed  leetle  head,  he ’s  sich  a 
j  werry  onreg’lar  leetle  dodger.” 

i  ‘‘Now,  my  brother  boroughmengers ! ”  promptly  ex- 
I  claimed  Bob,  ‘‘  three  reg’lar  boroughmongering  groans  for 
!  the  Lilliprushian!” 

Three  groan*  were  accordingly  started,  but  they  were 
drowned  by  the  cheers  of  the  patriotic  band. 

‘‘  Gentlemen  !  ”  screamed  Mr.  Swansdown. 

‘‘  Gentlemen  !  ”  echoed  Bob,  with  a  shriek  which  rent 
the  air ;  and,  as  similar  echoes  were  established  among  the 
crowd,  they  produced  loud  and  long-continued  laughter. 

Again  Mr.  Swansdown  tried  back,  and  again  ;  but  these 
trials  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  a  spirit  sf 
j  emulation  among  masses,  for  each  man  strove  to  make 
{  his  echo  the  most  perfect  And  it  certainly  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  voice  for  an  eloquent  public  speaker  ;  but  even  this 
was  not  all,  for,  while  his  tones  resembled  those  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  cockatoo,  his  refined  articulation  partook  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  of  Demosthenes  before  he  had  recourse  to  the 
pebbles. 

At  length,  after  makings  series,  of  unsuccessful  attempts, 
he  was  clearly  inclined  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  for  the  pop¬ 
ular  reflections  upon  his  physical  facnlties  wounded  his  pri¬ 
vate  feelings  deeply  :  as,  however,  an  extremely  judicious 
friend  represented  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  for  going 
on,  and  explained  that,  as  these  imitations  w^re  simply  the 
development  of  their  undoubted  constitutional  privileges  as 
free  and  devoted  Britons,  they  ought  not  to  be  contemned, 
he  tried  again  to  enlighten  them  ;  but,  as  the  more  ener- 
I  getic  he  became  the  more  laughter  he  created,  he  bad  no 
j  sooner  thrown  them  all  into  convulsions  than  he  thanked 
'  them  fervently  for  the  patient  and  deliberate  attention  with 
I  which  they  had  honored  him,  complimented  them  highly 
I  upon  the  manifestation  of  their  surpassing  intellectual 
{  characteristics,  and  with  a  striking  expression  of  gratitude, 
withdrew. 

j  The  awful  moment  now  arrived  for  the  hlghly-constitu- 
I  tional  show  of  hands  to  be  demanded,  and  all  living  men  by 
!  whom  the  importance  of  this  terrific  process  is  appreciated 
j  properly,  will  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  intense  inter¬ 
est,  ina.<«mnch  as  the  result  involves  the  dreadful  responsi- 
I  bility  of  demanding  a  poll.  On  this  occasion  the  show  was 
decidedly  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  Swansdown,  which  was 
very  remarkable,  and  being  quite  unexpected,  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect.  Stanley,  however,  by  no  means  dismayed, 
demanded  a  poll  on  the  spot ;  when  the  masses,  having  given 
him  three  highly-enthusiavtic  cheers,  formed  themselves 
into  groups  to  review  the  chief  points,  and  dispersed  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow. 

CHAP.  XXX. ...The  Election. 

Although  Stanley’s  committee  had  been  again  and 
again  assured  that  no  ofler  had  been  made  to  the  in- 
dependent  patriots,  they  now  felt  convinced  that  the  Swans¬ 
down  party  had  purchased  them  under  the  rose.  The  show 
of  hands  had  amazed  them  ;  it  afforded  in  their  view  an  in¬ 
controvertible  proof  of  a  purchase  having  been  effected, 
and,  as  without  the  support  of  the  patriotic  band  success 
was  utterly  hopeless,  they  naturally  thought  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  their  opponents  to  be  boldly  outbid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swansdown  party  were  equally 
amazed  at  the  mighty  demonstration  in  their  favor.  They 
had  concluded  that  the  patriots  had  been  secured  by  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  lose  the  election  by 
means  which  would  ensure  their  eventual  success.  Their 
energies  bad,  in  consequence,  been  devoted  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  sufficient  facts  to  support  a  petition  against  Stan¬ 
ley’s  return  ;  but  the  show  of  hands  threw  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  tended  to  inspire  them  with  the  conviction 
not  only  that  the  patriots  had  not  been  corrupted,  but  that 
they  had  resolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  those  pure  principles 
by  which  alono  it  was  supposed  the  strict  integrity  of  the 
I  British  Empire  could  at  that  particular  period  be  main- 
i  uiaed. 
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Stanley’s  committee,  notwithstanding,  at  once  opened  a 
negoiiatien  with  the  Independents,  and  assuming  that  their 
votes  had  already  been  bought,  their  first  object  was  to  learn 
the  exact  price  at  which  the  property  had  been  sold.  There 
was  much  tact  and  judgement  in  this,  forasmuch  as  experi¬ 
ence  had  proved  to  the  committee  that  when  electors  have 
been  bought  l>y  both  parties,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
their  honor,  they  knew  that  the  development  of  that  fine 
moral  attribute  could  be  ensured  only  by  giving  the  high¬ 
est  price.  The  patriots,  however,  solemly  declared  that 
their  property  had  not  been  purchased,  which  was  repudi¬ 
ated  at  once  as  being  utterly  absurd  by  the  committee  ; 
who,  nevertheless,  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  price,  and 
proposed  that  the  payment  should  be  made  when  the 
votes  had  been  recorded  ;  but  the  patriots,  exalted  by  the 
purity  of  their  principles,  spurned  this  proposal  with  Hash¬ 
ing  indignation,  as  a  direct  and  unwarrantable  imputation 
upon  their  strictly  public  virtue.  They  would  have  the 
money  down  ;  and  they  had  it. 

The  great  point  now  to  be  considered,  was,  how  to  secure 
them.  This  puzzled  the  committee  for  some  considerable 
time  ;  but  at  length  having  consulted  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  they  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  patriots 
would  never  dream  of  leaving  a  house  while  they  were  able 
to  procure  liquor  gratis,  and  uat,  therefore,  on  being  made 
particularly  bacchanalian,  they  would  have  no  disposition 
to  violate  their  honor. 

A  supper  was  accordingly  provided  at  their  own  head¬ 
quarters,  and,  touching  the  liquor,  the  host  was  instructed 
to  let  the  supply  at  least  equal  the  demand.  This  was  dene. 
A  bottle  of  wine  was  placed  by  the  side  of  each  patriot  to 
begin  with,  and  jugs  of  ardent  spirits  were  established  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  most  tempting  manner  that  could 
be  conceived.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  candidates,  this  display  quite  surprised  them.  It 
won  all  their  hearts  ;  and,  as  they  partook  of  the  wines  and 
spirits  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  with  an  energy 
which  was  clearly  indicative  of  the  existence  of  an  idea 
that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  they  soon  became  in  a 
most  glorious  state  of  afiectionate  philanthropy.  Nothing 
could  surpass  their  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Stanley.  He  was 
a  prince :  his  health  was  drunk  fifty  times,  for  each  patriot 
felt  himself  bound  to  propose  it  the  moment  he  had  arrived 
at  the  verge  of  oblivion. 

Having  soaked  themselves  up  to  this  point  with  wine, 
mm,  gin,  and  brandy,  punch  was  introduced,  which,  being 
a  new  and  unexpected  feature,  was  ladled  out  with  great 
spirit,  while  it  drank  so  excessively  smooth  that  even  those 
who  had  retained  sufficient  sense  to  suspect  that  they  had 
had  quite  enough,  were  unable  to  resist  the  flowing  bowl. 
They  therefore  drank  and  drank,  and  dropped  eft'  as  they 
drank,  and  as  they  dropped  they  were  thrust  beneath  the 
table  by  the  survivors,  who  gradually  followed  to  a  man. 

When  this  consummation  had  arrived,  the  landlord  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  lights,  and  locked  them  up,  and  there  they 
remained  snoring  snugly  until  eight  in  the  morning,  when 
Bob  and  his  venerable  friend  came  down  with  a  company 
of  musicians,  who  aroused  them  by  their  correct  and  ener¬ 
getic  execution  of  “  //ai/,  tmiling  mom.** 

At  first  the  patriots  felt  rather  confused,  and  looked  about 
as  if  they  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  true  meaning  of 
the  extraordinary  state  of  things  which  then  existed.  The 
host,  however,  supplied  them  with  excellent  purl,  and  their 
faculties,  in  consequence,  became  somewhat  clearer  ;  in¬ 
deed,  before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  were  enabled  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  faint  notion  that  they  had  been  at  head  quarters 
all  night,  which  was  really  very  singular.  Still  they  kept 
drinking  the  purl — it  was  so  strong  and  so  refreshing — until 
the  clock  struck  nine,  when  down  came  the  carriages  to 
convey  them  to  the  poll  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  Swansdown  faction.  Not  a  pat 
riot,  however,  thought  for  a  moment  of  deserting  his  colors 
then  !  They  were  all  too  happy — too  glorious  !  “  Thom 
forever  !  ”  was  perpetually  upon  their  lips.  They  would 
have  voted  for  him  for  nothing  if  put  to  the  teat  f — the  purl 
was  so  good,  and  the  music  so  enchanting.  They  were, 
indeed,  all  fervor,  all  enthusiasm  ;  the  excitement  was  de¬ 
lightful,  and  hence  with  joy  they  entered  the  carriages  to 
place  their  votes  upon  record,  surrounded  by  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  mob  of  embryo  patriots,  and  preceded  by  a  banner,  on 
which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  “  THomrr,  awd  pu¬ 
rity  OF  Euconoif.” 

This  was  the  first  grand  step,  and  the  conssqnencs  was. 


I  that  at  ten  o’clock  Stanley  was  eighty  n-head.  Tlie  moral 
]  influence  of  this  majority  was  powerfully  felt ;  at  eleven  it 
had  increased  to  one  hundrsd  and  fifty,  and  at  twelve  it  had 
I  reached  two  hundred. 

j  The  Swansdown  party  perceiving  that,  in  order  to  suc- 
I  ceed,  they  must  make  a  mighty  effort,  now  put  forth  the 
;  whole  of  their  strength.  The  masters  ran  abeut  like  wild 
I  Indians,  to  bring  their  men  up  to  the  pell,  and  so  success¬ 
fully  were  their  energies  brought  info  play,  that  at  one 
'  o’clock  Stanley’s  majority  had  been  reduced  to  seventy-five. 

I  This  was  hailed  as  a  glorious  reaction ;  bat  more  glorious 
1  still  was  it  deemed  when  at  three  o’clock  Swansdown  was 
I  seven  ahead. 

Now  came  the  grand  struggle.  The  excitement  was  hot. 

I  The  supporters  of  each  party  darted  from  hous*e  to  house  in 
a  state  of  intense  perspiration,  while  the  utmost  anxiety 
pervaded  the  town.  The  agents  of  Swan.s<lown  would  not 
'  bribe.  It  was  amazing  how  immensely  in  their  estimation 
,  the  value  of  sundry  small  articles  increased,  and  with  how 
much  avidity  snufl-boxes,  knives,  pipes,  paper  caps,  sticks, 
and  old  stockings  were  purchased  ;  but  notliing  on  earth 
,  could  induce  them  to  bribe. 

I  At  this  time  both  parties  felt  sure  of  success,  although 
'  driven  to  the  point  of  desperation.  Bob,  acting  upon  in¬ 
structions,  secured  four  electors  who  were  reeling  toward 
the  poll  to  vote  for  Swansdown,  and  having,  with  the  as- 
j  sistance  of  his  venerable  friend,  got  them  into  a  carriage, 
i  drove  out  of  the  town.  The  widow  saw  this  from  the 
I  room  she  had  engaged,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  to  ex- 
I  press  her  admiration.  i?he  also  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw, 

'  Mr.  Kipstone  displaying  the  utmost  zeal  in  Stanley’s  favor  ; 

I  but  her  faculties  were  so  much  confu.>»ed  at  the  time,  that 
'  on  reflection  she  felt  that  she  must  have  been  deceived. 

I  Just,  however,  as  the  pell  was  about  to  close,  there  burst 
!  forth  an  enthusiastic  cheer,  and,  on  rushing  to  the  window, 

I  she  saw  him  again  leading  on  half-a-dozen  electors.  She 
I  could  not  be  mistaken :  it  was  indeed  h« — the  kind-heart- 
'  ed,  dear,  good  soul ! — she  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth. 
He  led  them  boldly  to  the  booth  ;  they  were  Stanley’s  col¬ 
ors — their  votes  were  recorded  amidst  loud  cheers — they 
were  the  last.  The  poll  finally  closed. 

In  due  time  the  numbers  were  proclaimed.  Stanley  had 
'  triumphed  ! — he  was  fifteen  a-head,  and  the  announce- 
j  ment  was  hailed  with  reiterated  shouts  of  exultation  ;  but 
j  the  result  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  Amelia  and  the 
1  widow,  who  had  been  in  a  most  painful  state  of  excite- 
'  ment  throughout  the  day,  than  they  sank  upon  the  sofa, 

I  and  instantly  fainted.  The  attendants  were  alarmed  :  they 
:  conceived  that  the  the  nature  of  the  communication  had 
been  misunderstood,  and  tried  with  zeal  to  bring  tliem  back 
I  to  a  state  of  consciousness  in  order  to  undeceive  them;  but 
I  they  remained  for  some  time  insensible  as  statues.  At 
j  length,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  restoratives, 
their  perception  returned,  and  again  they  had  the  happi- 
i  ness  to  hear  that  he  in  whom  their  hearts  were  centred  had 
indeed  been  victorious.  And  oh  !  with  what  delight  they 
felt  inspired  !  They  embraced  ;  and  while  affectionately 
mingling  their  tears  of  joy,  each  chid  the  other  for 
weeping. 

Another  mighty  shout  now  arose,  and  on  reaching  the 
window  they  saw  Stanley  thanking  the  electors  for  the 
i  zealous  exertions  they  had  made  in  his  Iwhalf  ;  and  how 
noble  he  looked  then,  in  the  judgment  of  Amelia  may  be 
conceived. 

A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  urge  his  return 
to  them  the  moment  he  had  concluded  his  address;  and  as 
this  was  but  a  short  one,  he  soon  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
!  by  doing  so  deprived  them  of  the  power  to  utter  one  word 
j  of  congratulation.  They  flew  to  him  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him  with  fervor, 
and  sobbed  like  children  upon  his  breast,  but  they  could 
not  speak. 

“  God  bless  you  1  ”  said  Stanley,  who  felt  nearly  over¬ 
powered,  when,  on  turning  to  the  window,  he  saw  his  op¬ 
ponent  standing  in  the  pillory  by  prescription,  seeing  that 
the  electors  of  that  enlightened  through  held  the  process  of 
pelting  the  defeated  candidate  to  be  one  of  their  highest 
constitutional  privileges,  and  they  certainly  did  on  this 
particular  occasion  exercise  that  privilege,  not  only  with 
unexampled  zeal,  but  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  re¬ 
morse,  m  consequence  of  Swansdown  having  dared  to 
threaten  a  petition  against  Stanley’s  return.  They  bad 
therefore  no  mercy ;  they  pelted  him  with  all  their  cbarac* 
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teriHtic  ardor,  and  continued  to  pelt  him  until  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  retire  from  the  acene,  when  they  marked  hia 
retreat  with  three  glorioua  groans. 

CHAP.  XXXI.... Tha  Chairing. 

As  success  had  been  held  from  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  to  be  sure,  the  chief  preliminaries  for  the  chairing 
had  already  been  accomplished  ;  aud  as  from  the  hour  the 
pull  closed  until  midnight,  Stanley,  Amelia,  the  widow, 
and  the.  committee  were  occupied  in  giving  additional  in¬ 
structions,  the  whole  arrangements  for  the  pageant  were, 
before  the  time  appointed,  complete. 

The  returning  offieer  had  named  twelve  o’clock  for  the 
official  declaration  of  the  poll,  and  at  that  hour  Stanley,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  General,  the  Captain,  and  Sir  William, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  mob 
of  remarkably  muscular  electors,  and  surrounded  by  a 
patriotic  multitude  anxious  to  do  him  all  possible  honor. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hall,  Stanley  entered  with  his  friend'^, 
and  took  his  station  upon  the  platform,  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  final  state  of  the  poll  was  declared 
by  the  returning  officer,  who  proclaimed  Stanley  “  duly 
elected whereupon  there  were  loud  cries  of  “  No,  no, 
no !”  but  the  voices  of  the  dissentients  were  drowned  in 
the  general  applause  that  succeeded. 

Stanley  then  came  forward,  and  in  a  brief  but  pointed 
speech,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  high  honor  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  announced  it  to  be  “  the  proudest  day  of  his 
life,’*  and  so  on  ;  after  which  he  gracefully  offered  Mr. 
Swansdown  his  hand,  which  was  taken  in  a  gentlemanlike 
spirit — and  having  led  him  forward  to  address  the  electors, 
begged  of  them  to  give  him  a  fair  and  impartial  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  very  moment,  however,  Swansdown  stood  before 
them,  he  was  assailed  with  the  mo«t  approved  expressions 
of  popular  disapprobation.  They  would  not  hear  a  word 
he  had  to  utter.  Nothing  could  induce  them  for  an  instant 
to  defer  the  active  exercise  of  their  constitutional  power  to 
groan.  They  would  groan,  and  they  did,  until  he  became 
vfell  convinced  that  any  farther  attempt  to  address  them  i 
would  be  useless,  when  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Mayor 
for  his  urbanity  and  general  good  behavior,  and  amidst 
loud  acclamations  the  Hail  was  dissolved. 

Now  came  the  great  business  of  this  memorable  day. 
During  the  official  declaration,  and  the  important  proceed¬ 
ings  which  were  consequent  thereon,  the  procession  had 
been  arranged  with  an  appropriate  view  to  the  greatest 
possible  effect ;  and,  on  leaving  the  Hall  with  his  imme¬ 
diate  friends,  Stanley  w’as  yielded  up  to  the  patriots,  who 
led  him  at  once  to  his  brilliant  ear,  and  raised  him  in 
triumph  aloft 

For  some  moments,  having  lost  the  point  of  sight,  he 
was  somewhat  unsteady  ;  but  he  was  soon  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  his  exalted  position,  and  when  he  had  done 
BO,  the  glorious  pageant  passed  in  array  before  him. 

First  came  two  stout  well-mounted  trumpeters,  each  of  | 
whom  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  balloon  cheeks,  which  were 
blown  out  until  in  the  annals  of  cheeks  nothing  like  them 
could  ever  be  found  upon  record.  Th«n  came  the  com¬ 
mittee  wearing  scarfs  and  rosettes,  while  their  horses — 
with  their  bridles  and  manes  decorated  with  ribands — were 
prancing  and  champing  their  bits  with  delight,  apparently 
proud  beyond  all  other  animals  in  creation.  A  magnificent 
banner  followed,  with  “  Thorn  and  Liberty  ”  thereon 
inscribed.  Then  a  military  band  playing  up  with  great 
power  and  precision  ;  then  various  other  banners,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  inscriptions,  the  principal  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  town  ;  then  a  line  of  open  carriages,  with  the  Mayor, 
the  chief  members  of  the  corporation,  and  Stanley’s  private 
friends ;  then  another  extremely  powerful  band  ;  then  a 
company  of  morris  dancers,  duly  arrayed  in  a  style  the 
most  grotesque,  and  performing  evolutions  of  a  character 
the  most  fantastic  ;  then  twelve  blooming  damsels  attired 
in  white,  each  liearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  which  they 
strewed  with  due  foresight  and  skill. 

When  all  these  had  passed  in  most  admirable  order,  the 
triumphal  car  was  turned,  and  Stanley  joined  the  procession. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  scene,  which  was 
indeed  on  the  whole  most  imposing.  Independently  of  the 
regular  inhabitants  of  the  town,  streams  of  gaily-dressed 
persons  had  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  villages ;  and 
while  the  trumpets  were  sounding,  and  the  bands  were 
playing,  and  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  cannon  at  in- 


[  tervals  roaring  in  the  distance ;  the  colors  were  flying,  and 
I  the  niasses  were  cheering,  and  all  seemed  inspired  with 

joy- . 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  that  this  was  not 
I  the  end  of  the  pageant.  A  vehicle  drawn  by  two  severe 
'  looking  donkeys  immediately  succeeded  the  car,  and  in 
front  of  this  vehicle  a  machine  was  fixed,  bearing  a  power¬ 
ful  resemblance  to  a  gibbet,  from  which  a  well-conceived 
effigy  of  Mr.  Swansdown  was  suspended  in  a  picturesque 
position,  with  a  short  pipe  firmly  establUhed  in  his  mouth, 

I  and  his  person  thickly  studded  with  crackers,  while  be¬ 
neath  him  sat  a  gentleman  in  the  similitude  of  an  unearthly 
personage,  grinning  with  truly  ferociou-s  delight,  and  fiddling 
away  as  if  he  then  strongly  tell  that  he  had  not  many  min¬ 
utes  to  live. 

It  may  be  added  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Stanley 
did  not  much  approve  of  this  highly  characteristic  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  actually  intimated  something  like  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  it  suppressed  ;  but  the  patriots,  possessing  a 
more  exquisite  taste  for  the  sublime,  and  being  consequent¬ 
ly  far  more  delighted  with  that  than  with  any  other  portion 
of  the  pageant,  would  not  hear  of  its  suppression  for  one 
moment,  and  hence,  having  the  power  in  their  own  hands 
then,  the  thing  was  preserved  in  all  its  pristine  integrity, 
while  the  truly  Satanic  musician  kept  fiddling  fit  to  break 
his  heart,  and  thus  the  imposing  procession  moved  on. 

The  reception  Stanley  met  with  as  he  passed  was  highly 
flattering.  The  Indies  were  especially  delighted  with  his 
appearance,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  an  absolute 
state  of  rapture,  he  was  such  a  remarkably  fine  young  man, 
such  a  really  charming  fellow,  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  to 
excessively  elegant  In  nearly  every  window  his  colors 
appeared,  while  with  the  crowd  he  was  an  idol,  he  did  dis¬ 
tribute  tha  handfulls  of  half  crowns  and  shillings  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  each  street  with  so  much  liberality. 

These  scrambles  were  a  source  of  great  amusement,  he 
having  learned  the  art  of  making  them  to  perfection  from 
the  chief  of  the  Sons  of  Glory.  It  is  true  there  was  no 
mud,  which  w-as  certainly  unfortunate  as  far  as  it  w-ent;  but 
there  was  plenty  of  du.'^t,  which,  when  duly  commingled 
with  the  perspiration  of  the  patriots, had  a  very  good  eHect, 
and  more  especially  as  during  the  whole  of  the  morning 
they  had  been  paying  their  best  respects  to  the  barrels  cf 
beer  which  were  freely  established  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

Having  passed  through  nearly  all  the  principal  streets, 
the  procession  reached  the  inn  at  which  Amelia,  and  the 
most  diatinf^e  ladies  of  the  borough,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters.  Here  a  splendid  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected, 
with  the  trellis-work  of  which  wreaths  of  ribands  and  flow¬ 
ers  had  been  ingeniously  and  efiectively  interwoven,  while 
the  whole  was  surmounted  with  an  elegant  banner,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Stanley  by  the  ladies  of  the  town. 

Beneath  this  arch,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  the 
car  stopped;  and,  as  Stanley  was  acknowledging  the  joy¬ 
ous  greeting  of  all  around,  a  trumpet  sounded,  when  the 
music  and  the  cheering  simultaneously  ceased,  and  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  a  dead  silence  prevailed.  Stanlej-, 
from  whom  this  arrangement  had  been  kept  a  strict  secret, 
looked  amazed  ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  inquire  the 
cause,  the  poor  children  belonging  to  the  various  schools  to 
which  the  widow  had  sent  munificent  donations  in  his  name, 
and  who  had  been  stationed  upon  platforms  on  either  side 


their  benefactor.  The  ellect  of  this  was  electrical:  all 
were  touched  deeply:  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies  were 
no  longer  waving,  and  even  the  hardy  crowd,  as  the  strains 
of  the  children  fell  like  heavenly  music  upon  their  ears, 
and  thus  realised  their  conception  of  a  choir  of  angels,  were 
awed,  and  hundreds  of  men,  whom  few  calamities  could 
have  softened,  hundreds  who  had  been  shouting,  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  acting  in  a  manner  the  most  reckless  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  were  seen  wiping  their  eyes  with  the  sleeves 
wf  their  coats  as  the  tears  trickled  into  their  bosoms. 

Stanley  was  much  aft'ected :  he  tried  to  conceal  it,  but 
could  not ;  while  Amelia  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child :  her 
heart  was  so  full,  and  she  felt  so  happy. 

The  moment  the  strains  of  the  children  had  ceased,  the 
trumpet  again  sounded,  and  again  the  enlivening  music  was 
heard  ;  and  when  Stanley  had  directed  tha  largvst  coin  of 
the  realm  to  be  given  to  each  child  to  be  worn  as  a  medal 
in  remembrance  of  him,  the  pageant  continued  its  course. 

At  length  it  arrived  at  head-quarters — the  inn  at  which 
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Stanley’s  committee  had  been  held — when  the  Mayor,  and  ) 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  alighted,  and  having  re* 
eeived  their  representative  in  form,  they  conducted  him  at 
once  to  the  principal  room. 

The  crowd  had  not,  however,  seen  sufficient  of  him  yet ; 
albeit  he  had  been  in  this  perilous  position  for  nearly  two 
hours — and  that  position  really  was  one  of  peril,  inasmuch  | 
as  the  patriots  by  whom  the  car  was  borne  had  been  taking  | 
a  little  loo  much  strong  ale — they  loudly  summoned  him  | 
again  to  appear,  and  he  eventually  obey^  that  summons :  ' 
he  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  and  the  shouts  with  which  j 
they  hailed  him  were  tremendous.  He  then  addressed  j 
them,  and  in  his  address  thanked  them  for  the  enthusiasm  j 
they  had  displayed  ;  and,  having  intimated  to  them  that  it 
was  nearly  three  o’clock — an  intimation  which  was  well  j 
understood — he  begged  of  them  ail  to  be  merry  and  wise. 

A  circle  was  then  formed  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  when  , 
the  wretched  looking  effigy  of  Mr.  Swansdown  had  been  ! 
placed  in  the  centre,  the  crackers  with  which  his  devoted  j 
person  had  been  filled  were  ignited,  and  blew  him  to  atoms. 

The  patriots,  bearing  in  mind  the  highly  palatable  inti¬ 
mation  they  had  received,  then  repaired  to  the  various 
houses  of  entertainment  at  which  really  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beef  and  plum-pudding  had  been  provided  ;  and  at 
six  o’clock  Stanley  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  two  hundred 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Here  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed  up  to  the  hour  of 
ni^e  when — that  being  the  time  appointed  for  dancing  to 
commence — the  whole  party  retired  from  the  table.  Stan¬ 
ley  opened  the  ball  with  the  lady  of  the  Mayor,  and  was  | 
delighted  to  see  his  guests  so  joyous  and  happy.  Here,  j 
again,  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  gentlemen  present. 
Sir  William  danced  with  the  widow  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening,  and  nothing  could  exceed  her  delight ;  he  was  so 
graceful,  so  attentive,  so  kind :  she  was  in  raptures.  Mr. 
Kipsfone  was  absent,  which  she  could  not  but  think  very 
odd  ;  but,  then.  Sir  William  was  present ;  and,  although 
Mr.  Ripstone  was  a  dear,  good  creature.  Sir  William  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  every  point. 

Having  danced  with  spirit  until  twelve  o’clock,  Stanley,  > 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  retired  with  his 
party dmost  unperceived;  and  when  the  carriageswere  or¬ 
dered,  the  crowd,  who  were  waiting  outside  to  do  him 
honor,  insisted  upon  drawing  him  themselves  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  ;  which  was  situated  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town. 
All  opposition  to  this  was,  of  course,  vain,  and  the  horses 
were  accordingly  removed  from  both  carriages,  the  traces 
and  poles  only  remaining  attached  ;  and,  when  Stanley  and 
his  party  had  entered,  three  cheers  were  given  as  the  signal' 
for  starting,  and  ofl’  they  went,  preceeded  by  a  military 
band.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  them  directly  home, 
they  drew  them  round  the  town,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  it  was  not 'till  they  imagined  that  their  cho- 
sen  representative  had  seen  enough  of  the  general  illumina¬ 
tion  that  they  would  consent  to  proceed  towards  his  mansion. 

Having  once  got  upon  the  road,  they  were  not  long  be-  I 
fore  they  reached  the  gates,  and  here  they  were  met  by  ! 
enthusiastic  thousands,  who,  by  the  light  of  large  bonfires,  I 
had  been  dancing  on  the  lawn.  The  committee  had  ar-  ' 
ranged  this  quite  unknown  to  Stanley,  and  had  instructed 
their  agents  to  regale  the  happy  multitude  with  boiled  beef 
and  beer. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  fresh  source  of  delight  to  Stanley, 
who  not  only  encouraged  the  dancers  to  proceed,  but  by 
way  of  acknowledging  the  compliment  they  had  paid  him, 
took  the  hand  of  one  of  the  lasses,  and  having  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  about  tw'o  hundred  couples,  led  oft'  the  next 
dance.  The  Triumph! — much  to  the  amusement  of  Amelia 
and  her  friends,  who  were  enjoying  the  sport  at  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  window.  This,  however,  settled  him.  The  line 
for  nearly  an  hour  seemed  interminable,  for  even  those 
who  had  before  no  intention  to  dance,  stood  up  to  have 
the  honor  of  dancing  with  him.  He  did,  however,  at 
length,  reach  the  bottom,  when,  feeling  quite  sure  that  he 
han  had  enough  of  it,  he  restored  his  proud  partner  to  her 
friends,  and  left  the  lawn. 

A  signal  was  now  given,  and  In  an  instant  it  was  answer¬ 
ed  by  a  grand  and  unexpected  flight  of  rockets,  and  as 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  really  magnificent  display  of  fire¬ 
works  of  every  description,  it  was  rationally  supposed  that 
the  enthusiastic  guests  would  withdraw ;  but,  no,  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  although  Stanley  and  his  party  retired  to  rest 
in  an  absolute  state  of  exhaustion,  the  multitude  immediate¬ 


ly  re-commenced  dancing,  and  kept  it  up  with  infinite 
spirit  until  the  rosy  morning  dawned. 


FORMS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

Sometimes,  to  cheer  me,  as  I  pass 
This  vale  of  life  adown. 

In  various  forms  o’er  Fancy’s  glass 
Flit  shapes  of  old  renown, — 

Shapes  that,  in  history  or  romance. 

Thronged  round  the  author’s  brain — 
The  haughty  chivalry  of  France, 

The  high  grandees  of  Spain. 

I  love  upon  the  magic  scene 
In  dreamy  mood  to  gaze — 

For  lo  T  before  me  lies  the  scene 
That  most  I  wi«h  to  raise. 

I  see,  if  such  my  bold  desire. 

Grey  Kings  by  ages  hid, — 

Whose  tomb,  ’till  Nature’s  final  fire. 

The  mighty  pyramid ! 

1  see  the  monarch  of  the  East 
With  nations  at  his  call, — 

I  am,  Btfishazzar,  at  thy  fea&t. 

And  view  the  lurid  wall. 

Darkness  fell  on  the  blazing  light. 

And  froxi  its  shroud  there  came. 

An  armless,  bloodktis  hand  to  write 
Strange  syllables  of  flame. 

Uriah’s  wife — oh,  fair,  to*  fair  ! 

Pale,  statue-like  she  stands 
Veiled  only  by  har  golden  hair. 

And  by  her  marble  hands. 

Wild  with  the  vision,  Israel's  king 
Forgets  his  holy  lyre. 

Or  from  its  chords  his  fingers  ding 
But  sparks  of  pasaiun’s  fire. 

And,  if  I  will,  to  classic  land. 

The  land  of  gods  and  men, 

I  turn,  and  with  advent'rous  hand 
Bring  heroes  to  my  ken  ; 

Achilles  sitting  by  the  shore — 

As  solemn  watch  he  keeps 
And  listens  to  the  billows’  roar — 

In  lonely  sadness  weeps. 

Urge  on  thy  cohorts,  Ca»ar,  urge  ! 

The  day  and  Rome  are  thine : 

Beat  backward,  as  the  rock  the  surge. 
The  old  Helvetian  line. 

Triumph  has  built  her  trophied  arch  ; 

The  laurel's  on  thy  brow, — 

And  monarchs  by  thy  chariot  march, — 
Jove  !  who  has  empire  now  1 
If  prone,  to  later  days  I  turn. 

The  days  of  England’s  story  ; 

And  in  my  sight  in  splendor  burn 
The  deeds  and  times  of  glory. 
Come,  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  ; 

Come,  warriftrs  sheathed  in  mail ; 
Come,  Barons  bold,  for  freedom’s  part. 
The  tyrant  to  assail ! 

Come  lords  and  lovely  ladies  bright. 

It  is  the  tourney’s  sound  : 

The  silken  pennons  wave  in  light, 

The  lists  are  ranged  around. 

Strike,  nsinstrel,  strike  thy  harp,  to  swell 
The  praise  that  none  gainsay. 

And  in  fit-falling  meagre  tell. 

Who  bore  the  prize  away. 

Last  in  the  glsss  tliat  Fancy  lends. 

My  native  land  I  see ; 

Lo !  lost  in  thought  the  hero  bends, 

**  ’T  Is  done  !  we  must  be  free  !  ” 

He  grasps  the  simple  scroll  that  gives 
Him  power  to  lead  them  on : 

Oh,  in  that  face  what  wisdom  lives— 
Til*  patriot,  Washington  ! 
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Her*  let  me  drop  the  veil,  nor  try 
With  leseer  lights  to  mar, 

On  glory's  clear  and  lustrous  sky, 
That  one  superior  star ! 

All  heroes  of  the  past  above, — 

His  name,  on  history’s  page. 
Shines  out,  most  worthy  of  the  love. 
And  worship  of  our  age. 


GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,  THE  PRINCE. 

BY  HENBY  COCKTOIf. 

AVTHOa  or  *  fTANLKY  THORN,’  *  TALKHTINE  VOX  '  fcC. 

CHAPTER  I  ...In  which  the  hero  end  kii  aflectionate  ftmily  are  ; 
introdsred. 

Archibald  Julian,  the  grandfather  of  George — who  by 
virtue  of  his  surpassing  ingenuity  acquired  the  aristocratic 
Boubriquet  of  The  Prince — was,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
vie  V,  a  remarkably  successful,  and  therefore  a  highly  re 
spectable  mau.  He  married  early,  and  was  then  extremely 
poor ;  but  his  marriage,  w'hich  then  appeared  to  be  most 
improvident,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fortune  which  it 
prompted  him  to  raise,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
stimulus,  would  probably  never  have  been  raised  by  him  at 
all. 

Having  acquired  by  experience  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  money,  he  proposed  to  himself  at  starting  to 
realize  ten  thousand  pounds,  correctly  calculating  that  it 
would  yield  five  hundred  a  year,  upon  which  he  might  live 
in  a  comfortable  state  of  independence.  The  possession  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  formed,  then,  the  very  acme  of  his 
ambition  He  wanted  no  more  :  he  cared  to  realize  no 
more  :  if  he  could  but  make  that,  he  would  retire  and  gather 
happiness,  not  only  from  affluence  per  «e,  but  from  acts  of 
benevolence  to  which  at  that  period  his  heart  very  strongly 
inclined. 

With  this  laudable  object  in  view,  he  accordingly,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  borrowed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
commenced  on  his  own  account.  He  was  zealous,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  up  at  it  early  and  late,  and  as  he  continued  to  ad¬ 
here  to  those  economical  principles  of  which  early  adversity 
had  taught  him  the  worth,  the  eflects  of  his  zeal  soon  began 
to  appear  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  his  speculations  were  sig¬ 
nally  successful,  he  in  a  few  years  became  a  ten-thousand- 
pound  man. 

While,  however,  this  sum  was  being  realized,  his  views 
■on  the  subject  materially  changed  ;  the  ladder  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion  grew  higher ;  it  had  another  step,  which  he  did  not 
oee  before,  but  which  he  saw  then  distinctly,  and  to  gain 
which  he  perceived  the  possession  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  be  essential.  He  therefore  again  set  to  work ; 
he  made  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  then  another  ap¬ 
peared  prescribing  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  he  worked  his 
■way  up  to  that,  and  then  discovered  another,  which  on 
being  reached  enabled  him  to  see  still  another  ! — in  short, 
ihe  ladder  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  wealth,  keeping 
always  one  step  in  advance. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only  effect  of  his  journey  : 
when  he  arrived  at  the  point  he  had  first  proposed,  he  lived  ‘ 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a  year ;  on  arriving  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  he  brought  his  private  expenditure  down  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  ;  on  reaching  the  third  he  reduced  it  to  two ;  when 
the  fourth  was  attained,  he  brought  it  to  one  ;  and  thus  di¬ 
minished  his  "  extravagancies” — for  that  character  then  do¬ 
mestic  comforts  assumed — until  he  denied  himself  even  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  blessed  with  two 
sons,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent  afi'ection,  and  whom 
in  due  time  he  established  in  business,  and  endeavored  to 
in  due  time  he  established  in  business,  and  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  for  depending  upon 
their  own  individual  exertions  alone.  But  this  was  a  les¬ 
son  they  never  csuld  learn  ;  the  necessity  contended  for, 
they  could  net  perceive  ;  they  cherished  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  opinions  upon  this  important  point,  and  wanted  to 
know  why  they  should  trouble  their  heads  about  business 
when  the  Governor  had  plenty  of  money  in  store,  and  had 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  leave  it  but  them  ;  and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  and  a  most  distressiug  fact,  that  when  young 


men  thus  situated  want  to  know  this,  there  is  no  man  who 
can  satisfactorily  tell  them.  It  was  beyond  dispute  proved 
in  this  case  ;  they  were  consequently  reckless  and  improvi¬ 
dent  ;  married  penniless  flirts,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  governor ;  neglected  their  business,  and  must  have  failed 
twenty  times,  had  he  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputa- 
I  tion,  sustained  them. 

I  The  thought  of  his  having  extravagant  sons  was  a  source 
{  of  perpetual  annoyance  to  him,  of  course  ;  but  that  which 
more  than  all  tended  to  alienate  his  fond  aflectfon  from 
[  them  was  the  bitter  fact  of  their  being  extremely  anxious 
to  follow  him  as  nominal  mourners  to  the  grave.  They 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  disguise  their  feelings  on  this 
point.  It  was  manifested  daily.  They  did  not,  it  is  true, 
give  expression  to  this  generous  sentiment  before  him  ;  but 
they  made  their  impatience  known  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  and  through  them  it  soon  reached  his  ears. 

At  first  the  old  gentleman  felt  very  wretched,  for  he  had 
then  the  aflectionate  feelings  of  a  father  ;  but  when  those 
feelings  had  been,  by  the  indignities  they  constantly  lav¬ 
ished  upon  him,  destrryed,  bitterness  succeeded,  and  after 
a  time  even  that  was  commingled  with  mirth. 

“  You  wish  me  dead  !  ”  the  old  man  would  exc’aim  with 
a  chuckle  whenever  they  gave  him  fresh  cause  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  “  I  am  a  long  time  dying,  am  I  not!  I  keep  you 
both  out  of  the  propeity,  do  n’t  II  You  are  impatient  to 
squander  it ! — to  squander  it ! — to  gamble  ! — to  make  it  fly  ! 
— to  live  a  life  of  extravagance  and  aristocratic  profligacy  ! 
to  trick  out  your  wives  like  dolls  at  a  fair  ;  to  keep  your 
carriages  and  your  hunters !  All  in  good  time,  my  affec¬ 
tionate  sons !  I  shall  go  by-and-by,  and  when  I  do — you  ’ll 
know  more  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ”  they  would  fiercely  inquire. 

"  Live  and  learn,”  the  old  man  would  reply :  ”  Live  and 
learn.” 

And  then  he  would  chuckle  again,  as  if  he  cherished 
some  conception  from  which  he  derived  inexpressible  pleas¬ 
ure. 

As  he  clung  with  greater  tenacity  to  life,  the  nearer  death 
approached  him,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  again  and 
again  that  his  devotion  to  business  had  a  tendency  to 
shorten  its  duration,  he,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  re¬ 
tired,  anti  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  real  cause  of  his  mirth  then  appeared.  He  had  not 
left  either  of  his  sons  a  single  shilling  ;  the  whole  of  his 
property  was  bequeathed  to  the  children  of  the  one — which¬ 
ever  it  might  be — who  died  first. 

This  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them.  It  confused 
all  their  faculties.  What  could  they  do  1  They  had  not 
even  a  life-interest  in  the  estate.  They  had  nothing  !  They 
could  not  wish  for  each  other’s  death ;  nor  could  either 
wish  for  his  own.  And  yet,  the  property  !  Each,  of  course, 
wi^ed  to  secure  it  to  his  own  children  ;  but  then  they  both 
wished  to  live ! 

This  placed  them  in  a  position  of  which  they  did  not  ap¬ 
prove.  They  thought  deeply  upon  the  matter,  very  deeply  : 
and  as  neither  seemed  to  relish  the  idea  of  a  premature 
death,  they  conceived  various  schemes  for  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  without  any  thing  occurring  of  a  character 
so  unpleasant.  Among  the  rest  it  was  suggested  that  ene 
of  them  should  counterfeit  death,  and  then  divide  the  estate 
fairly  between  them ;  but  on  carefully  perusing  the  will, 
they  discovered  that  the  executors  were  expressly  directed 
to  view  the  body  ! — which  they  thought  very  hard. 

At  this  period  George  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  a  fine,  tall,  shrewd,  handsome  boy,  who  had  from 
infancy  developed  a  strong  desire  to  understand  all  that  oc- 
cuned  within  his  cognizance ;  and  the  first  time  he  heard 
his  father  and  uncle  lamenting  the  peculiar  perplexity  of 
the  position  in  which  they  stood,  he  started  up  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Father,  let  me  see  the  will.” 

“  For  what,  George  1”  inquired  his  father,  smiling. 

“  You  appear  to  be  in  some  sort  of  difficulty  about  this 
affair  ;  I  want  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  got  over.” 

But  his  father  and  his  uncle  laughed  loudly  at  this,  and 
patted  him  playfully  upon  the  head. 

“  Why  do  yon  laugh  1  ”  said  George,  gravely  j  for  he  felt 
most  indignant.  “  If  you  do  not  wish  to  get  yourselves  out 
of  it,  why  that ’s  another  thing  j  but  if  you  do,  you  ’ll  let 
me  see  the  will.” 

The  brothers,  although  they  still  smiled,  were  amazed  ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  will  was  produced  and  perused  by  George 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  thought.  At  length. 
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placing  his  finger  upon  a  particular  line,  he  cried,  “  That  ’a 
the  point:  just  what  I  imagined.” 

Again  the  brothers  laughed  most  heartily  ;  and  George, 
having  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  as  if  he  felt  himself  | 
insulted,  rolled  up  the  will  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  | 
told  them  they  might  find  it  out  themselves. 

Nay,  George,”  said  his  uncle,  encouragingly  ;  **  come,  ! 
show  us  the  point.”  ] 

”  What  do  you  laugh  at  me  for  1  ”  demanded  George  ;  j 
“  Ido  n’t  like  to  be  laughed  at.”  1 

“  Well,  well;  we  ’ll  not  laugh.  Come  :  now  then  ;  what  j 
is  it  1  ”  I 

"  Why  look  here,”  said  George,  again  unrolling  the  will.  I 
”  It  says  the  executors  must  view  the  body.  Now  just  sup-  | 
pose  that  you  were  to  be  drowned  and  never  discovered : 
in  that  case  how  could  they  view  the  body  1”  i 

“  Well  done,  Georgy  !  ”  cried  his  uncle  ;  “  certainly,  if  ! 
the  body  w’ere  not  found  they  could  not  view  it  ”  i 

“  Very  well,  then :  but  do  n’t  call  me  Georgy ;  I  do  n’t  ' 
like  ‘  Georgy  it  sounds  as  if  I  were  a  child.” 

‘‘  To  be  sure  it  docs,”  said  his  father ;  “  and  you  ’re  i 
petting  to  be  a  man  now.  But  what  has  drowning  to  do  with  i 
it,  George  1  , Would  you  recommend  your  uncle  to  drown  ' 
himself  1  ”  j 

‘‘No,  I  do  n’t  care  much  about  that;  but  suppose  he  I 
were  reported  to  be  drowned,  would  n’t  that  do  as  w’cll  1  ”  ! 
“  Bravo,  George  !  ”  exclaimed  his  uncle.  j 

“  Capital!”  cried  his  father,  who  was  in  raptures  with  1 
his  boy,  whom  he  naturally  thought  the  finest  fellow  in  the  ! 
world.  I 

“  Or  if  that  will  not  do,”  added  George,  “  there  is  yet  1 
another  thing.  I  was  reading  it  only  the  other  day:  stop  ;  i 
I  ’ll  find  it.”  1 

He  hereupon  went  to  the  bookcase  and  brought  down  a  ! 
volume  of  Shakspere,  and  having  hastily  turned  over  the  { 
leaves,  found  and  read  the  following  passage  :  | 


“And  when  thou  art  alone  take  thou  thin  phial, 

Aad  this  di«till«d  liquor ;  driah  them  otT ; 

When  presently  thruufh  all  thy  veins  shall  rua 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humor,  which  shall  seize 
£ach  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat. 

No  warsath,  no  breath  shall  testify  thou  liv'sU 
The  rosea  in  thy  lips  aad  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ; 

And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Tiiou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours. 

And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep.” 

“  Now,”  said  George,  having  read  this  passage  with  great  i 
deliberation  and  point,  “  I  should  just  like  to  know  what 
this  sleepy  stuff  was  ;  because  that,  you  know,  would  be 
the  very  thing !  Do  you  not  think  that  the  chemists  could 
tell  1  ” 

”  I  fear  not,”  said  his  father  ;  “  no,  the  other  is  the  plan, 
if  well  managed.”  i 

‘‘I  like  that  best  myself,”  observed  George.  “You  or  ; 
uncle  could  easily  go  out  of  the  way,  and  be  reported  as 
drowned ;  and  it  is  n’t  to  be  supposed,  although  they  are  ! 
instructed  to  view  the  body,  that  if  either  of  you  really  j 
were  drowned,  they  would  keep  this  estate  until  the  body  } 
could  be  found,  and  if  never  found,  for  ever.”  1 

Again  George  was  highly  applauded,  not  only  by  the  | 
brothers,  but  by  his  mother  and  aunt ;  neither  of  whom  for  \ 
one  moment  considered  they  were  applauding  him  for  sug-  | 
gesting  a  falsehood.  As  the  plan  seemed  easy  of  accorn-  j 
plishment,  the  brothers  consulted  together  privately,  and  ; 
the  result  was  that  they  determined  that  the  uncle  of  George  ! 
should  suddenly  disappear ;  that  the  estate  should  be  i 
claimed  for  his  children  whv  were  of  age  ;  that  when  the  j 
property  had  been  securely  made  over,  it  should  be  equally  | 
divided,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  stir  they  should  pro-  ' 
ceed  to  America  together.  ' 

The  preparations  were  therefore  made,  and  the  uncle  ' 
vanished ;  when  a  fellow,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  i 
purpose,  reported,  that  while  on  his  barge,  he  saw  a  gen¬ 
tleman  struggling  in  the  river,  and  ultimately  sink  ;  and  as 
this  report  was  raised  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  uncle’s  ! 
mysterious  disappearance,  it  was  at  once  inferred  that  he  I 
was  that  gentleman,  of  course.  The  river  was  accordingly  : 
dragged  with  due  zeal  every  day  for  a  week,  but  no  body 
could  be  found.  He  was  advertised  in  all  the  local  papers,  j 
for  the  purpose  of  making  all  sure,  but  as  of  course  they  , 
received  no  answer  to  these  advertisements,  it  was  taken  . 
for  granted  that  he  was  the  man.  The  whole  family  in  j 
consequence  went  into  mourning,  and  there  was  a  great  ; 
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show  of  grief,  and  in  the  due  course  of  time  an  application 
was  made  to  the  executors  for  the  transfer  of  the  property 
to  the  children  of  the  deceased.  The  executors,  who  were 
honorable,  straight  forward  persona  themselves,  entertained 
no  suspicion  of  the  ruse ;  and  therefore  having  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  person  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
the  unfortunate  individual,  they  felt  certain  that  he  was  the 
man,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  justified  in  resisting  the 
claim. 

Juvt,  however,  .us  the  business  was  a'*out  to  be  completed, 
the  fellow  who  was  to  have  been  rewarded  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  communicated  his  great,  good  fortune  to  his 
wife,  in  strict  confidence  ;  and  she  being  a  very  clever 
woman,  was  so  delighted,  that  she  told  her  sister,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  and  her  sister  confidentially  told  her  husliand,  and 
the  true  state  of  the  case  confidentially  flew  from  one  to 
another,  until  the  executors  were  told  iu  strict  confidence 
themselves  ;  W’hich  had  a  very  great  efl'ect,  for  the  estate 
was  withheld,  and  the  deparfeil,  feeling  quite  sure  then  that 
it  was  useless  for  him  to  keep  any  longer  out  of  the  way, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  wretched,  dis¬ 
consolate  widow,  of  course  in  due  form. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  much  affected  the  whole 
family  ;  so  much  were  they  despised,  that  their  business 
gradually  dwindled  away,  until  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
fail.  A  quarrel  then  ensued  about  the  division  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  they  had  concealed.  They  became  bitter  enemies. 
They  hated  each  other  with  a  most  cordial  hate  ;  yet  neither 
could  wish  the  other  dead  ! 

Reconciliation  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  they  never 
could  be  reconciled  ;  they  lived  in  a  state  of  enmity  for 
nearly  eight  years,  when  the  uncle  died — a  circumstance 
which  his  brother  so  sincerely  regretted,  that  in  less  than  a 
week  he  died  himself.  This  wounded  the  feelings  of  George 
deeply.  If  his  father  had  but  dropped  off  a  week  before, 
what  a  fortunate  thing  it  would  have  been  !  Had  he  out¬ 
lived  his  brother  five  years,  or  even  one  year,  or  even  six 
months,  it  would  not  have  been  half  such  a  pity  ;  but  the 
idea  of  his  dying  within  a  little  week,  was  held  by  both 
George  and  his  mother  to  be  very  distressing  indeed. 

CHAPTER  II.... In  which  Guarfe  takes  his  first  iBportaat  step. 

As  all  that  his  mother  had  now  to  procure  the  means  of 
existence  was  an  annuity  of  a  miserable  amount,  George 
saw  that  it  was  time  fur  him  to  begin  to  do  something  ter 
himself.  He  had  calculated,  with  a  feeling  of  certaintv, 
upon  having  his  grandfather’s  property.  He  felt  sure  that 
his  uncle  would  outlive  his  father,  not  only  because  his 
uncle  was  older,  bat  because  he  was  far  more  abstemious 
and  less  passionate.  The  fact  of  his  being  left  penniless 
was  therefore  a  heavy  blow,  especially  as  he  had  no  re¬ 
source,  no  friend,  no  profession  to  fly  to.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  commercial  scholar,  and  a  good  linguist ;  he  had  read 
much,  and  could  write  a  clear  and  expeditious  hand  ;  and 
as  he  thought  that  although  there  might  be  thousand.^ 
equally  accomplished  unemployed,  if  he  came  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  should  be  certain  to  meet  with  something.  He 
therefore  decided  at  once  upon  leaving  home.  But,  the  day 
before  that  on  which  he  intended  to  start,  while  passing  the 
house  of  Sir  Richard  Roughall — who  had  been  knitted 
for  some  signal  services  he  had  rendered  during  a  riot, 
while  serving  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  town — he  saw  his 
daughter  Julia  playing  on  the  lawn ;  and  although  he  had 
seen  her  before,  he  had  never  experienced  those  feelings 
with  which  she  inspired  him  then.  On  that  occasion,  be 
bowed  and  raised  his  hat,  which  she  deemed  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  occurrence,  and,  ceasing  to  play  with  her  spaniel, 
blushed  deeply,  and  timidly  drew  near  her  maid. 

Having  passed,  tJeorge  immediately  proceeded  home  to 
annalyze  the  feelings  which  then  possessed  him,  and  to  per¬ 
fect  the  scheme  which  he  had  on  the  instant  conceived, 
while  Julia  was  discussing  the  merits  of  the  case  with  her 
maid,  who  was  the  only  creature  near  her  in  whom  she 
could  confide. 

Julia  had  been  from  infancy  secluded  from  the  world  ; 
she  was  a  finely-formed,  beautiful  girl,  full  of  ruddy  health 
and  spirits,  one  who  delighted  to  romp  about  the  garden 
with  her  dog,  while  her  fair  hair  wantonly  luxuriated  in 
ringlets  upon  her  shoulders.  Beyond  this  garden  she  was 
never  permitted  to  go,  under  any  pretence,  unaccompanied 
by  her  father.  She  h^  seen  no  society.  Sir  Richard  gave 
>  no  parties,  received  no  visits,  and  went  to  corporation  din- 
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nere  only.  He  wai«  a  remarkably  heavy,  morose,  selhhh 
man,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  wealth  and  his  title, 
and,  although  extremely  vulgar,  thought  no  man  superior  to 
himself.  He  was  incapable  of  much  affection.  He  had 
treated  his  wife,  whom  he  lost  before  he  was  knighted, 
most  harshly  ;  while  his  conduct  to  Julia,  albeit  his  only 
child,  was  characterised  by  the  most  repulsive  severity. 
He  loved  himself  alone  :  he  was  a  ^ross  domestic  tyrant ; 
he  kept  Julia  strictly  from  the  society  of  men,  that  she 
might  avoid  the  very  snare  into  which  he  thus  prepared 
her  to  fall.  He  would  not  have  a  man  in  the  house.  He  | 
would  never  allow  her  to  accept  an  invitation.  She  had  I 
never  been  addressed  on  any  occasion  by  a  gentleman,  for  , 
he  had  never  sufl'ered  one  to  approach  her.  She  had  ac-  i 
quired  the  various  little  accomplishments  which  country  { 
young  ladies  in  general  are  taught ;  she  could,  as  he  termed  I 
it,  “jabber”  French  and  Italian — she  could  “  go  ding-dong”  j 
upon  the  piano ;  she  could  “  hop,”  and  “  draw,”  and  j 
“  squall  ;”  but  poor  Julia  knew  as  little  of  mankind  as  if  j 
there  had  been  no  other  man  upon  earth  than  Sir  Richard,  | 
and  as  he  was  a  very  unfavorable  sample,  her  ideas  of  men  j 
in  the  aggregate,  derived  from  studying  him,  w'ere  not  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  Her  home  was  her  world:  j 
she  was  a  slave  to  her  father,  who  harshly  exacted  the  most  j 
implicit  obedience,  and  was  invariably  most  tyrannous 
when  she  tried  most  to  please  him.  I 

That  Julia,  being  in  this  unenviable  position,  should  feel  I 
delighted  when  she  beheld  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow 
bow  to  lur  so  respectfully,  and  with  so  much  grace,  is  not  I 
strange.  It  inspired  her  at  once  with  novel  feelings,  and  ; 
filled  her  mind  with  new  ideas.  She  was  able  to  think  of  j 
nothing  but  the  elegant  stranger,  and  during  the  day  her  j 
father,  noticing  the  change,  struck  her  several  times,  in  con-  , 
aequence,  most  severely.  | 

III  the  mean  time,  George  was  laying  out  his  plans  to  ob-  ' 
tain  an  interview  with  her.  He  knew  that  ^ir  Richard  was  j 
wealthy,  having  realised,  as  ironfounder,  an  immense  sum  ' 
of  money  during  the  war  ;  but  as  he  also  knew  his  iinperi-  ! 
Otis,  brutal  disposition,  he  felt  certain  that  he  would  never 
entertain  his  suit,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  prospect  he 
had  was  that  of  an  elopement,  trusting  to  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  His  journey  to  London 
was  therefore  postponed,  and  the  first  step  proposed  was,  to 
bribe  Julia’s  maid  to  convey  a  letter  to  her  mistress, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  afiection,  and  begging 
of  her  in  the  most  romantic  strain,  to  save  him  from  utter 
despair  by  granting  him  an  interview  for  a  few  brief  mo¬ 
ments.  This  letter  was  w’ritten,  and  George  the  next 
morning  proceeded  toward  the  house,  which  was  situated 
a  short  distance  out  of  the  town.  As  he  passed,  he  saw 
Julia  again,  and  again  he  bowed  gracefully,  and  Julia  in 
her  innocence  returned  the  salute.  She  watched  him  anx¬ 
iously  until  she  could  see  him  no  longer,  but  felt  so  tremu¬ 
lous  that  she  scarcely  could  breathe. 

This  of  course  inspired  George  with  additional  hope,  and 
keeping  within  view  of  the  gate,  he  remained  in  the  full 
expectation  of  seeing  the  servant  pass  out.  After  watching 
impatiently  for  nearly  an  hour,  his  expectation  was  realized. 
He  saw  the  servant  leave  the  house  alone,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  approaching  her. 

You  are  living  with  Sir  Richard,  I  believe  1  ”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  air,”  replied  the  girl,  respectfully 

**  Your  sweet,  young  lady  is  quite  well,  I  hope  1  ” 

**  I  thank  you  sir,  quite.” 

“  I  thought  that  I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful  as 
when  I  passed  yesterday  morning  ” 

“  Arc  you  the  gentleman  that  bowed  to  her  when  we 
were  in  the  garden  1  ” 

“  The  same.” 

“  Dear !  how  she  has  been  talking  about  you,  to  be 
sure  !  ” 

“  Indeed !  ” 

“  Oh  !  you  have  never  been  out  of  her  head.” 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  You  are  her  confidant,  I 
presume  1  ” 

**  Oh  she  never  thinks  of  keeping  any  secret  from  me 
We  are  like  two  sisters  more  than  any  thing  else.” 

1  am  glad  that  she  has  one  near  her,  so  worthy  of  her  I 
esteem.” 

The  girl  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  silence.  I 
“  You  have  it  in  your  power,”  continued  George,  “  to  do 
me  the  highest  favor  1  can  ask.” 

“  What!  me,  sir  1  ” 


“  You.  And  I  feel  that  I  can  place  implicit  confidence 
in  one  in  whom  your  charming  young  mistress  confides  1  ” 

“  You  may,  sir  ;  but  what  can  I  do  1  ” 

“  I)eliver  this  letter  on  your  return.” 

“  Oh,  dear  me,  I  must  n’t.  Sir  Richard  would  kill  me  1  ” 

“How  is  Sir  Richard  to  know  of  it  1  I  shall  not  tell 
him,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  do  so.” 

“  Oh,  not  for  the  world  !  ” 

“  Why  then  need  you  fear  1  ” 

“  Oh,  if  he  should  discover  it,  he  *11  surely  be  the  death 
of  us  all.” 

“  If  you  W'ere  an  ordinary  person,”  said  George,  with 
an  irresistible  expression,  “  a  person  of  no  mind,  of  no  soul, 
of  no  discretion,  then,  indeed,  I  should  fear  to  trust  you 
with  this  commission  ;  but  as  I  perceive — you  will  believe 
me  when  I  state  to  you  that  I  am  not  one  who  would  for  a 
moment  descend  to  flattery — but  as  I  perceive  that  you  are 
a  person  of  intellect,  and  superior  altogether  to  the  station 
you  at  present  occupy  in  society,  I  must  say  that  1  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  trusting  you  with  that  which  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  my  proudest  hope,  having  the 
highest  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  your  mind,  and  in 
the  soundness  of  your  judgement.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  who  was  highly  delighted, 
“  I  ’ll  undertake  to  give  it  to  Miss  Julia,  but  ” — 

“  You  are  a  good,  kind  creature.  I  knew  that  you  w'ould. 
I  could  tell  in  a  moment,  for  there  is  always  something  in 
the  expression  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  by  which  con- 
fidenee  is  created  at  once.” 

Jane  felt  at  this  moment  on  the  highest  conceivable  terms 
with  herself,  for  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  in  this 
speech,  that  failed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  her  heart. 
She  took  the  letter  ;  and  as  George,  with  many  appropriate 
expressions  of  gratitude,  pressed  her  hand  and  left  a  sove¬ 
reign  therein,  she  said,  with  the  utmost  generosity, 

“  Nay,  sir,  I  do  not  wUh  this ;  upon  my  word  I  do  not.” 

“  Keep  it,”  said  George,  “  for  my  sake,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  the  bright  reward  you  may  expect  for  your  advice  and 
assistance,  for  I  shall  have  to  solicit  your  advice,  and  I  feel 
that  I  shall  have  your  assistance.” 

“  You  shall,  sir  ;  depend  upon  that.” 

“  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  to  prove  how  perfect  is 
the  confidence  I  repose  in  you,  I  will  explain  to  you  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  contents  of  that  letter.  I  am  desperately  enam¬ 
ored  of  your  beautiful  young  mistress ;  how  dearly,  how 
passionately  I  love  her,  I  need  not  describe  to  you,  for  I 
know  that  you  have  a  fond  heart,  capable  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  feelings  with  which  I  am  inspired. 
My  object  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her  in  whom  my 
hopes  are  centered.  I  have  solicited  that  happiness,  and  1 
must  leave  it  with  you  to  arrange.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  my  very  best,  sir.” 

“  I  know  it ;  I  feel  that  you  will.  You  need  not  say  that 
I  have  explained  all  this,  she  will  in  all  probability  show 
you  the  letter.” 

“  Oh,  that  she  will ;  that  she  is  certain  to  do.” 

“  I  have  said  that  I  anxiously  wait  her  reply ;  could  I  not 
have  one  to-day  1  ” 

“  C**me  here  this  afternoon,  say  at  four  o’clock,  precisely  j 
I  shall  be  able  to  run  out  then,  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I  ’ll  manage  it.  Depend  upon  me.” 

“  I  do,  I  do  depend  upon  you,”  said  George  ;  who  again 
pressed  her  hand  very  warmly,  and  then  took  his  leave  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  ;  and  as  he  walked  from  her,  she 
turned  twenty  times  to  admire  his  figure,  which  in  her  view 
was  elegant  in  the  extreme. 

As  George  had  weighed  every  sentence  he  uttered,  and 
watchtfd  its  eflect  upon  Jane,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
propitiated  her  favor,  and  that,  therefore,  as  an  ambassa¬ 
dress,  she  would  be  most  influential. 

Nor  was  he  deceived.  Immediately  on  her  return  she 
delivered  the  letter,  and  portrayed  his  characteristics — not 
only  as  far  as  they  had  been  developed,  but  as  far  as  the 
power  of  her  vivid  imagination  could  extend — in  colors  the 
most  brilliant  and  enchanting.  He  was  a  dear  of  a  man. 
Oh  !  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  so  affectionate,  so  elegant, 
none  could  surpass  him !  She  was  sure,  that  if  he  had  so¬ 
licited  an  interview  with  her,  all  the  fathers  ia  Christen¬ 
dom  conjoined,  should  never  prevent  its  being  granted. 

Poor  Julia  !  She  never  before  felt  so  confused.  She 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Her  heart  throbbed  almost 
audibly,  while  her  breathing  kept  time  with  her  pulse. 
She  had  never  experienced  melings  at  all  comparable  with 
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those  with  which  her  soul  was  then  inspired ;  albeit  her 
delight  was  mingled  with  apprehension.  To  be  beloved  ! 
Oh  !  at  the  thought  how  her  heart  leaped  with  joy,  how  her 
bosom  swelkd  with  rapture  !  She  had  heard  of  love,  she 
had  read  of  love,  and  had  felt  that  its  power  had  been  ex- 
aggerated  ;  bat  now  how  strongly,  how  deeply  did  the  feel 
that  it  was  not.  She  had  seen  him  w'ho  had  declared  his 
affection  ia  a  strain  so  passionate  :  she  had  not  only  seen  j 
him  in  reality,  she  had  seen  him  in  her  dreams,  and  had  j 
heard  him  in  imagination  vow  eternal  love  !  It  was  but 
the  previous  night,  that  in  a  reverie  she  had  heard  him  say 
that  he  would  cherish  her  fnndly  and  for  ever.  How  then 
could  she  doubt  his  affection  7  Answer  ye  who  will  con¬ 
ceive  the  inmost  feelings  of  one  who,  having  experienced 
peculiar  hardships  from  infancy,  hears  for  the  first  time  that 
she  is  adored,  and  sees  before  her  an  avenue  of  happiness, 
leading  to  a  diadem  sparkling  with  joys 

And,  yet,  how  could  she  act  1  She  had  never  before  felt 
confinement  irksome.  She  never  deemed  her  father’s 
tyranny  tyrannous  till  then  !  What  was  to  be  done?  What 
could  she  do  1  What  if  she  were  to  receive  him  7  She 
dared  not  do  it !  The  thought  filled  her  guileless  heart 
with  alarm  !  Not  all  the  entreaties  of  Jane  could  prevail: 
she  could  not,  she  dared  not  give  her  consent,  although  in 
withholding  that  consent  she  felt  wretched. 

The  hours  passed  heavily  both  to  her  and  to  him  whom 
she  felt  she  loved  deady;  but  when  four  o’clock  did  at  last 
arrive,  Jane,  as  Sir  Richard  and  Julia  sat  down  to  dine, 
ran  out  to  meet  George  who,  of  course,  was  there  panting 
with  suspense.  To  him  she  hastily  communicated  all  that 
had  passed,  and  made  him  truly  dejected. 

“  Is  there  no  hope,  then  7  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  yes;  come  to-night,  do  not  despair.  Betw'een 
this  and  then  I  may  manage  to  persuade  her;  at  any  rate, 

1  *11  do  all  I  can  ** 

“  A  thousand  thanks !  ”  said  George.  “  At  what  hour 
shall  I  come  7  ” 

“  At  ten  ;  you  must  not  come  before.  At  that  time  we 
all  go  to  bed.  You  can  get  over  the  gate,  do  n’t  be  afraid, 
never  mind  the  board  about  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  we 
have  nothing  of  the  sort ;  come  you  round  to  the  back  door, 
and  I  ’ll  manage,  at  all  events,  to  tell  you  whether  Miss 
Julia  will  see  you  or  not.” 

George  again  and  again  thanked  her,  and  having  begged 
of  her  to  use  all  the  influence  at  her  command,  pressed  her 
hand,  sent  his  love  to  her  gentle  mistress,  and  they  parted. 

During  this  hasty  interview.  Sir  Richard  was  pursuing 
his  old  brutal  conduet.  On  sitting  down  to  dinner,  Julia 
was  utterly  unable  to  eat,  which  the  gross  knight  no  sooner 
perceived  than  he  exclaimed,  with  a  dark  scowl,  “  What ’s 
the  matter  now’  7  ” 

“  Nothing,  papa,”  replied  Julia,  tremulously. 

“  Nothing !  then  why  do  n’t  you  peck  7  ” 

Julia  again  tried,  but  as  her  progress  was  but  slow.  Sir 
Richard  who  had  been  watching  her,  cried, 

“  Are  you  going  to  eat  a  little  faster  7  ” 

“  I  have  no  appetite,  papa,  indeed  I  have  not.” 

“  No  appetite  !  You  want  to  be  locked  up  again,  madam, 
and  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month.  I  *11  warrant 
that  I  ’ll  bring  back  your  appetite,  do  you  hear  !  If  you 
do  n’t  eat,  I  ’ll  have  the  victuals  crammed  down  your  throat. 
What  do  you  mean  7  ” 

“  Pray  do  not  treat  me  ill,  papa,”  said  Julia  bursting  into 
tears.  “Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  it.” 

This  appeal,  mild  and  gentle  though  it  was,  made  Sir 
Richard  foam  with  rage.  He  had  never  before  heard  from 
her  any  thing  like  it.  He  was  amazed !  She  had  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  all  in  silence,  and  hence  she  had  no  sooner 
spoken  than,  with  a  most  ferocious  aspect,  he  struck  the 
table  with  his  knife  and  fork,  and  while  maintaining  them 
in  an  upright  position  demanded  fiercely  to  know  what  she 
meant. 

“  Treat  you  HI  !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  ill  I — I  treat  you — impu¬ 
dence  !  Out  of  my  sight !  If  you  stay  another  minute, 

I  *11  kick  you  out ! — Start !  ” 

Poor  Julia,  knowing  the  violence  of  his  disposition,  and 
that  he  seldom  indeed  failed  to  carry  his  threats  into  exe¬ 
cution,  instantly  left  the  room  sobbing. 

She  felt  his  unkindness  then  acutely,  she  had  scarcely 
deemed  it  unkindness  before,  for  she  had  scarcely  known 
what  kindness  in  men  was ;  but  when  she  contrasted  the 
treatment  she  received  from  her  father  with  that  which 
had  been  promised  by  George— and  her  imagination,  being 


unchecked|by  experience,  prompted  her  to  regard  aught  but 
kindness  from  him  impossible — n  filled  her  heart  with  sor¬ 
row,  and  her  eyes  wrth  scalding  tears. 

As  Sir  Richard,  w  henever  he  tVh  himself  grossly  offended, 
would  sulk  for  a  week  or  a  niouth  as  it  suited  hi.s  fancy, 
and  would  not  sutler  his  beautiful  slave  to  come  near  him 
until  she  had  written  what  he  happened  at  the  time  to  con¬ 
sider  a  sufficient  number  of  p<  nitentiul  letters  implorirg 
his  forgiveness,  and  begging  to  be  restored  to  hts  favor, 
Julia  knew  that  as  this  offence  was  deemed  most  gross,  she 
should  have,  for  some  consideral>le  (wriud,  no  one  to  speak, 
to  but  her  maid;  and  when  .lane,  who  immediately  an 
hearing  of  the  outburst,  went  to  conside  her,  her  mind  was 
well  prepared  to  receive  any  favorable  impression,  and  to 
entertain  any  pleasurable  project.  The  occurrence  was 
therefore  deemed  tortunate  by  Jane,  who  at  once  renewed 
h**r  suit :  denounced  Sir  Kichard’s  unreasonable  severity, 
applauded  to  the  seventh  heaven  “  the  delightful  young 
gentleman”  by  whom  her  mistress  was  adored,  and  event¬ 
ually  succeeded  .so  well  that  Julia,  on  being  informed  that 
he  would  be  there  at  the  time  appointed,  tremblingly  con¬ 
sented  to  see  him  for  one  moment  from  the  back-parlor 
window. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  time  seemed  to  rest  or  move  so 
idly,  that  its  progress  could  scarcely  be  perceived,  it  did 
progress,  however,  for  eventually  the  clock  struck  nine  ; 
and  George,  at  that  hour,  wearied  with  the  delay,  which  he 
deemed  intolerable,  leaped  the  garden  gate. 

It  was  a  hazy  night,  and  the  moon,  having  struggled  for 
for  some  time  to  pierce  the  mi.'«t,  had  succeeded  just  sutFi- 
ciently  to  render  perceptible  the  vapor  w  hich  the  meadows 
had  exhaled  ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheep-bells 
in  the  distance,  all  was  silent  a.s  the  tomb.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  lights  were  seen  still.  He  knew  that  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  had  not  arrived,  but  he  came  thus  early  in  the  lull 
conviction  that  his  suspense  would  be  less  painful  there. 
He  soon,  however,  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  case  ;  time 
hung  w’ith  heaviness  almost  insupportable.  He  found  a 
garden  chair,  upon  w’hich  he  sat  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
arose  ;  but  as  he  dared  not  walk  upon  the  path.. — for  the 
night  Was  so  still  that  every  step  he  took  almost  startled 
him — he  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  this  seat.  And 
there  he  remained,  holding  his  watch,  and  feeling  the 
minuts-hand  ever  and  anon  as  it  moved  almost  impercep¬ 
tibly.  At  length,  having  past  half  an  hour  in  the  most 
painful  suspense,  he  was  startled  by  the  bolts  of  the  front¬ 
door  being  withdrawn,  and  immediately  afterward  some 
one  approached.  The  footsteps  were  heavy.  They  could 
not  be  those  of  a  female!  Had  he  been  seen  to  enter  7 
n.id  he  been  betrayed  7  Had  he  been  induced  to  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  violently  ejected  7  The 
sound. still  approached.  He  could  just  discern  the  figure 
of  a  tall,  heavy  man,  when,  creeping  beneath  a  currant  bush, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst.  The  figure  reached 
the  spot :  it  was  Sir  Richard,  w’ho  made  a  dead  stand,  and 
raising  his  gun,  which  had  been  already  cocked,  fired  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  bush.  George  was  motionless;  he  scarcely 
breathed  ;  he  did  not  think  that  be  had  been  hit ;  he  felt 
no  pain  !  “  It  may  be  his  custom, ”  thought  he,  to  go  round 
before  he  retires,  and  this  supposition  was  strengthened 
when  Sir  Richard  on  the  instant  deliberately  walked  back. 
Still  George  attempted  not  to  stir :  he  listened  w'ith  the 
most  intense  interest  to  every  sound,  heard  Sir  Richard 
mount  the  steps,  scrape  his  shoes,  re-enter  the  house,  close 
the  door  and  fasten  it,  when  as  all  became  perfectly  still 
again,  he  rose,  and  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he 
had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  steaming  perspiration. 

This  incident  in  some  degree  relieved  him  from  bis  impa¬ 
tience,  it  caused  a  little  time  to  fiy  quickly,  and  as  his  con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  narrow  escape  occupied  a  little  more,  it 
did  not  seem  long  before  he  heard  the  tow’n  clocks  strike 
ten.  He  then  became  all  anxiety  again,  the  hour  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  be  felt  more  unnerved  than  even  when  he  lay 
concealed  beneath  the  bush.  He  listened  to  every  breath, 
and  strained  his  eyes  through  the  darkness  to  discover  if 
possible  the  approach  of  a  light ;  but  no,  all  was  silent  and 
dark.  Just,  however,  as  he  began  to  despair,  a  window 
was  opened  cautiously,  and  he  distinctly  heard  some  one 
cry  “  Hist !” 

George  listened  for  a  moment,  he  felt  relieved,  and  yet, 
as  no  light  was  to  be  seen,  he  conld  not  But  think  tt  just 
possible  for  it  to  be  a  ruu  to  bring  him  forward  in  order 
that  the  worthy  knight  might  have  another  shot. 
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“  Hist,  hist !  ”  again  cried  the  voice,  when  as  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  aaw  one  female  form  attempting  to  draw  another 
awa^,  he  approached. 

Be  cautious,”  said  Jane,  as  she  saw  him  approach ; 
**  tread  lightly,  pray,  do  n’t  speak  a  word  ;  Miss  Julia  will 
aee  you,  but  only  for  two  minutes.” 

**  Excelleat  girl !  ”  said  George  in  a  whisper,  and  at  the 
moment  the  trembling  Julia  appeared. 

**  Did  you  wish  to  speak  with  me  1  ”  she  inquired,  al¬ 
though  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

**  My  sweetest !”  said  George,  passionately  pressing  her 
hand.  *'  I  did  wish  to  explain  to  you  how  ardently,  how 
fondly  I  love  you;  yet  now  that  you  are  before  me,  my 
heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot  express  tiie  joy  I  feel.  Pardon 
me  for  presuming  to  seek  an  interview  with  you  thus :  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  would  not  have  done  so  had  I  been  in  possession 
of  any  other  means  of  securing  this  happiness.” 

Poor  Julia  knew  nut  what  to  say,  she  felt  dreadfully 
alarmed  ;  but  feeling  that  she  ought  to  make  soma  obser¬ 
vation,  faltered  out  artlessly,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you 
long  1  ” 

‘‘  Not  long ;  no  not  very  long,  and  yet  it  did — it  did  to 
me  seem  an  age.  I  at  one  time  feared  that  I  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  for  6ir  Richard  came  into  the  garden  with  his 
gun,  but  he  did  not  perceive  rue.” 

**  Thank  Heaven  !  ”  exclaimed  Julia.  “  What  a  mercy 
ou  escaped !  Had  he  seen  you,  you  would  surely  have 
eea  killed.” 

“  And  you  would  not  have  had  me  killed  I  ” 

•*  Not  for  the  world  !  ”  exclaimed  Julia,  fervenily  j  ”  I 
would  not  have  any  one,”  she  added,  checking  herself-— 
**  killed.” 

”  Bless  you  !  ”  said  George,  as  he  kissed  her  trembling, 
hand.  “  Yon  have  made  me  so  happy  !  You  cannot  ima- 
ine  how  happy  I  feel,  I  cannot  speak  as  I  ought  to  speak, 
am  so  happy.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Julia’s  heart  throbbed  with  vio¬ 
lence  :  she  knew  not  how  she  felt,  she  was  now  in  a  state  of 
ecstacy,  now  \u  pain.  She  wished  him  to  remain  silent, 
yet  she  wished  to  hear  him  speak,  for  his  voice  was  the 
sweetest  she  had  ever  heard  ;  its  music  thrilled  through  her 
veins,  vibrated  through  her  heart,  each  syllable  striking  the 
tenderest  chord.  George  felt  enchanted,  he  held  her  hand 
in  his,  and  pressed  it  and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

At  length  he  cried,  ‘‘  My  beautiful  girl !  1  never  before 
knew  what  it  was  to  love,  but  now  I  feel  that  1  could  die  in 
your  presence  with  pleasure.  You  are  not  cruel,  1  know 
that  you  are  not,  you  would  not  wish  to  see  me  wretched  : 
something — indeed  I  knew  not  what  it  is,  but  something 
tells  me  that  the  feelings  which  I  experience  are  reciproetd 
•»that  you  do  not,  I  mean,  absolutely  hate  me  1  ” 

"Oh  no!”  said  Julia,  with  the  innocence  of  a  child, 
“  indeed — indeed  I  do  not — nay  1  love  you — forgive  me — 
I  did  not  mean — but — I  do  love  all  who  love  me  !  1  can¬ 
not  help  it.” 

**  You  are  an  angel.  You  make  me  each  moment  ad¬ 
mire  you  mor«  and  more.” 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  George  held  the 
hand  of  Julia  to  his  heart ;  for  although  his  views  before 
were  purely  mercenarj',  he  now  felt  that  he  did  in  reality 
love  her,  and  that  moreover,  her  happiness  and  his  were 
inseparable.  Still  neither  cared  to  speak.  Their  hearts 
were  too  full.  They  both  felt  that  they  loved  and  were  be¬ 
loved  in  return,  and  conceived  that  no  happiness,  no  joy 
could  be  superior  to  that. 

“  Dear  me,  what  dull  lovers  you  are  !  ”  cried  Jane, 
**  Why  do  n't  you  rattle  on  1  /  could  teach  you  to  make 
love  much  better  than  that,  I  am  sure  !  ” 

”  Superficial  love,”  said  George,  ”  may  require  words  to 
denote  its  existence,  as  the  shallow  stream  will  perpetually 
ripple  ;  but  our  love,  my  Julia,  is  deep,  and  flows  calmly 
and  in  silence,  and  will  in  silence  continue  to  flow,  unless 
a  storm  should  come  to  develop  its  power.” 

**  May  that  storm  never  arise !  ”  said  Julia. 

**  My  sweetest !  to  that  I  will  say  amen  ;  and  yet,  my 
dear  Julia,  we  must  expect  it.  My  position  in  society,  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  is  not  brilliant,  I  therefore  feel  that 
my  addresses  to  her  who  is  my  soul’s  idol  would  never  be 
sanctioned  by  Sir  Richard. 

**  Oh  dear  yes  !  ”  exclaimed  Julia,  **  why  not  “!  ” 

•*  Simply,  my  love,  because  I  am  not  in  a  higher  position.” 
**  But  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him  he  would  like  you 
very  much,  I  am  sure  that  he  would,  and  invite  you  to  the 


house,  and  then  we  should  pass  many  delightful  days  in 
each  other’s  society.” 

‘‘  My  gentle  girl,  we  must  net  expect  it.  Were  I  to  men¬ 
tion  the  subject  to  him  he  would  spurn  me.” 

‘‘  Oh  dear  me  no  !  he  would  like  you  exceedingly  !  I 
am  sure  of  it.” 

And  it  did  appear  to  Julia  to  be  impossible  for  him  not 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  her  father.  She  could  not  conceive 
how  he  could  fail  indeed  to  love  him  ;  but  George,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  break  to  her  his  intentions  by  degrees, 
smiled,  and  continued  to  press  her  hand  in  silence. 

To  Jane  all  this  was  excessively  tedious ;  for  time,  whose 
progress  was  imperceptible  to  them,  hung  heavily  upon  her. 
Bhe  could  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  was  not 
interesting  to  her.  She  was  not  at  all  amused  :  she  con¬ 
ceived  it  in  short  to  be  dull  work  indeed ;  and  thervfsre 
became  rather  fidgety,  and  bustled  about  the  room  and 
trimmed  the  lamp,  and  hemmed  coitstantly,  and  was  sure 
that  Miss  Julia  would  catch  her  death  standing  so  long  at 
the  window,  and  intimated  that  it  was  getting  very  late, 
and  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  Sir  Richard  to  dream  of 
the  circumstance,  and  to  come  down  and  find  his  dream 
realized,  which  would  be  very  dreadful ! 

Neither  Julia  nor  George,  however,  had  the  smallest 
fear  on  either  of  these  well-conceived  grounds,  nor  were 
they  at  all  in  haste  ;  but  Jane  did  at  length  induce  him  to 
look  at  his  watch,  when  of  course  be  was  astonished  to  find 
it  past  midnight,  Julia’s  two  minutes  having  exceeded  two 
hours, 

“  Envious  Time  !  ”  said  George.  **  Taking  no  delight 
in  happiness,  it  flies  with  eagle’s  wings  when  pleasure 
reigns,  but  scarcely  moves  when  pain  is  in  the  ascendant. 
It  grieves  me  to  say  farewell,  my  Julia,  yet  prudence  as 
well  as  Jane  prompts  me  now  to  take  leave.  Still  neither 
Jane  nor  prudence  must  force  me  from  you  until  you  have 
consented  to  let  me  come  again. 

“  It  is  not  improper  1  ”  said  Julia. 

1  hope  that  you  will  never  suppose  me  capable  of  sug¬ 
gesting  ” — 

‘‘  No,  no,  believe  me,  I  would  not  for  the  world.  But 
I  should  like  it  better  if  my  papa  were  apprised  of  your 
visits.” 

‘‘  If  he  were  to  know,  if  he  were  even  to  suspect,  my 
dearest  girl,  that  I  love  you,  this  visit  would  be  my  last.” 

“  Then  he  must  not  know.” 

“  Let  me  then  come  to-morrow  evening  1  ” 

“  But  do  not,  for  heaven’s  sake  come  before  the  time. 
Papa  invariably  goes  round  the  garden  with  his  gun,  and  if 
he  were  to  see  you,  the  consequence,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
dreadful ;  therefore  pray  do  not  come  nntil  ten  ;  but  you 
will  not  be  later  than  that  1  ” 

”  1  will  not.  And  now,  my  sweetest  love,  good  night ! 
good  night !  You  will  think  of  me,  Julia  1  1  mel  that  you 
will,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  know  I  love  yeu 
fondly,  and  shall  be  ever  devoted  and  true.  You  do  be¬ 
lieve  me  1  ” 

“  I  do,  indeed  I  do.” 

**  Bless  you,  my  Julia  !  bless  you  !  good  night ! — good 
night !  ” 

George  again  pressed  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  ardor. 
Still  he  was  not  satisfied  :  he  lingered  even  then! 

“  I  have  to  whisper  one  word,”  said  he  at  length,  and  as 
Julia  bent  her  ear  toward  him,  he  said  again,  ”  God  bless 
you !  ”  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

He  then  left  the  garden,  and  Julia  listened  until  she  was 
assured  of  his  safety,  and  remained  at  the  window  even  after 
that.  She  felt  as  if  ^e  wished  to  say  good  night  once  more, 
but  as  Jane,  to  whom  the  interview  had  not  been  very  en¬ 
tertaining,  soon  broke  the  charm,  she  returned  with  her 
mind  richly  laden  with  the  germs  of  a  long,  enchanting 
dream. 

On  the  following  evening  of  course  George  was  there, 
and  on  the  evening  which  succeeded  ;  after  which,  as  Julia 
became  more  confldiog,  their  interviews  took  place  at  the 
window  no  longer,  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  conversed 
in  one  of  the  rooms ;  but  George,  in  order  as  well  to  create 
still  more  confidence  as  to  shew  that  he  placed  the  utmost 
reliance  upon  Jane,  never  allowed  her  to  be  absent  for  a 
moment.  And  thus  things  went  on  for  three  weeks,  when 
Julia’s  consent  to  an  elopement  having  been  gained,  the  day 
was  fixed,  and  they  began  to  prepare. 

The  old  maiden  house-keeper,  however,  entertaining 
strong  suspicions  that  something  was  afoot  more  than  she 
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had  been  informed  of,  and  being  an  extremely  discreet,  | 
prndent  person,  very  correctly  guinmunicated  her  thoughts  i 
to  Sir  Richard,  who  immediately  commenced  a  strict  watch ; 
f«r  he  himself  very  strongly  suspected  something,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  having  received  no  penitential  letters  from 
Julia.  Still,  with  all  his  zeal  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
any  thing,  and  matters  went  on  delightfully  with  the  lovers 
up  to  the  night  previous  to  that  on  which  the  elopement 
had  been  fixed  to  take  place.  j 

On  that  memorable  ni^ht  George  of  course  came  as  usual, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  in  Julia’s  sitting-room,  vowing 
eternal  fidelity,  and  dwelling  upon  the  prospect  of  perma* 
nent  happiness  which  then  brightly  opened  before  them,  ■ 
when  suddenly  footsteps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs.  I 

“  Hark !  ”  cried  George  in  a  whisper,  which  chilled  the  | 
blood  both  of  Julia  and  of  Jane  |  and  Julia  clung  to  him  as  , 
to  her  natural  protector,  exclaiming  in  alarm,  We  are 
lost !  ”  ! 

“  What  shall  we  do  1  Oh,  heavens  !  ”  cried  Jane,  as  the  | 
footsteps  passed  the  door.  ' 

*'  Hush  !  ”  whispered  George,  who  on  listening  heard 
two  persons  cautiously  creeping  up  stairs.  “  They  have 
passed  us.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Jane,  “  what  are  we  to  do  1  We  shall  all 
be  murdered  !  what  are  we  to  do  1  ”  | 

George  raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  presently  | 
the  door  of  a  room  above  was  dashed  open,  and  ”  J  ulia  !  ”  I 
was  called  by  Sir  Richard.  | 

”  They  are  new  in  your  chamber,”  cried  Jane.  ‘‘  Oh  , 
dear,  oh  dear,  what  shail  we  do  1  ”  j 

Be  calm,”  said  George,  ‘‘  be  calm  ;  be  calm.  Put  ou  ; 
the  lights  and  appear  to  be  asleep.  1  can  drop  from  the 
window  into  the  garden. 

”  Oh  !  you  will  be  killed!  ”  exclaimed  Julia. 

“  No,  my  love,  no  ;  believe  me  it  is  not  high !” 

Julia  I  Julia !  ”  shouted  Sir  Richard  from  above. 

“  Jane  !  ”  tcreatned  the  affrighted  house-keeper.  **Jane!" 
The  lights  were  extinguished,  and  as  George  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  disengage  himself  from  Julia,  who  still  clung  to 
him  firmly  that  he  might  not  take  the  dangerous  leap.  Sir  < 
Richard  dashed  into  the  room. 

‘‘  What ! — what ! — what  !  ”  he  convulsively  shouted. 

“  Villain  ! — what  right  have  you  here  V* 

*•  Papa !— dear  papa !  ”  exclaimed  Julia,  frantically  dart¬ 
ing  toward  her  father,  as  he  was  about  to  assail  George.  , 
“  Oh !  I  am  to  blame ! — I  alone  !  Papa ! — kill  me,  but  do 
not  injure  him !  ” 

“  Baggage !  ”  groaned  the  enraged  knight,  who  raised  ' 
his  arm  with  a  view  of  felling  her  to  the  ground  ;  but  that  • 
arm  was  arrested  by  George,  who  exclaimed  fiercely,  ' 
“Hold!— you  are  her  father;  but  even  though  you  are,  , 
you  must  not  strike  her  in  my  presence,  1  cannot  bear  it !  ”  j 
“  Villain  ! — Beggar  !  ”  cried  Sir  Richard  !  “  J  know  ! 

you  !  What  right  have  you  here  1  ”  j 

“  I  am  neither  a  villain  nor  a  beggar,”  retorted  George  ; 

“  and  although  1  have  strictly  no  right  to  be  here,  sir,  1  ’ll  j 
not  be  maltreated,  nor  shall  you  strike  her !  ”  I 

“  Are  you  married  1  ”  demanded  the  knight,  who  was  i 
awed  by  the  manly,  determined  look  of  George  ;  for  al-  i 
though  he  was  a  gross,  heartless  tyrant,  still  was  he  a  cow-  j 
ardly  slave.  “  Arc  you  married  1  ”  j 

“  If  they  are  not,”  interposed  the  ancient  house-keeper,  | 
“  they  ought  to  be.”  | 

“  They  shall  be  !  ”  cried  Sir  Richard ;  “  I  ’ll  not  lose  sight  j 
of  him  until  they  art !  ”  j 

“  I  am  willing  to  remain  in  your  presence,”  said  George, 
coolly,  but  firi^y,  “  until  the  ceremony  has  been  per- 1 
formed.”  j 

“  You  shall  remain,  villain  !  I  ’ll  not  be  disgraced.  I  ’ll  i 

not  support - Out  of  my  sight !  ”  he  added,  addressing 

Julia,  fiercely,  “  you  shall  have  your  beggar  !  ” 

George  pressed  Julia’s  hand,  as  he  resigned  her  to  Jane, 
who  was  half  dead  with  fright,  but  who  led  her  from  the 
room,  closely  followed  by  the  old  house-keeper,  whose 
mouth  was  wide  open,  and  whose  hands  and  eyes  were  fer¬ 
vently  upraised. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  George,  when  he  and  Sir  Richard  were 
alone,  “  let  me  reason  with  you  calmly.” 

“  Silence !  ”  cried  Sir  Richard ;  “  I  ’ll  net  hear  a  word !  ” 
As  George  happened  to  have  no  great  desire  to  speak, 
he  seas  silent ;  when  Sir  Richard  seized  the  poker,  and 
having  stirred  the  fire  as  if  he  had  a  strong  inelination  to 
break  the  back  of  tbs  stove  to  atoms,  turned  toward  him. 


and,  with  a  ferocious  expression,  iuiimated  that  be  had 
then  a  great  mind  to  knock  his  brains  out. 

George  smiled  at  this  threat,  and  the  poker  was  thrown 
with  due  violence  beneath  the  grate  ;  and  when  this  noisy 
feat  had  been  performed,  the  worthy  knight  sank  back  in 
his  chair  in  a  fit  of  sulks,  to  which  he  had  lung  been  ac¬ 
customed,  and  which  seemed  to  agree  admirably  with  his 
fine  constitution. 

A  deadly  silence  ensued,  and  continued  unbroken  for 
hours.  George  at  first  wished  to  explain  that  the  beautiful 
Julia  was  still  vatuous,  still  guileless,  still  pure;  but,  on 
retlectiou,  he  conceived  it  to  be  better  for  him  at  present  to 
hold  his  peace,  lest  the  knight’s  resolution  to  have  them 
married  at  once  should  be  shaken.  He,  therefore,  still  pre¬ 
served  silence.  The  pacific  intimation,  which  had  refer¬ 
ence  as  well  to  the  poker  as  to  his  brains,  kept  him  awake, 
while  i^ir  Richard  slept,  or  feigned  to  sleep,  in  his  easy 
chair  till  the  morning. 

When  eight  o’clock  came,  and  George  found  the  knight 
apparently  still  very  heavy,  he  began  to  get  extremely  im¬ 
patient,  and  coughed  with  some  violence,  and  went  to  tha 
window  and  withdrew  the  curtains  to  let  in  the  light,  and 
made  sundry  other  noises,  which  eventually  had  the  efi'ect 
of  arousing  Sir  Richard,  who,  having  looked  at  his  watch, 
started  up,  exclaiming, 

“  Now,  sir  ! — now  walk  with  me.” 

George  bowed,  and  followed  him  at  once  to  the  door, 
where  ti^ir  Richard  took  his  arm  and  held  it  tightly  ;  and 
thus  they  proceeded  to  the  Registrar,  and  thence  to  the 
Surrogate,  and  having  procured  the  licence,  called  upon 
the  curate  of  the  pari:^,  fixed  the  hour,  and  then  returned  ; 
but  not  to  breakfast — they  had  no  breakfast :  the  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  Julia  was  commanded  to  prepare,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  she  and  Jane  entered  the  carriage  with 
Sir  Richard  and  George. 

On  their  way  to  the  church  not  a  syllable  w’as  uttered. 
Poor  Julia  sobbed  convulsively,  which  seemed  to  please  her 
father,  who  acted  as  if  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  her  filled 
him  with  delight.  Jane,  too,  was  deeply  affected ;  but 
George  preserved  his  calmness  and  self-;*  tssession,  although 
his  Julia’s  aiHiction  gave  him  pain. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  Julia  was  conducted  by  Jane 
to  the  vestry,  follow'ed  by  Sir  Richard  and  him  whom  ha 
regarded  as  his  prisoner  still,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  they  proceeded  to  the 
altar,  and  the  ceremony  commenced. 

The  solemnity  with  which  it  was  performed,  w'ould  have 
softened  any  man  possessing  the  slightest  proper  feeling, 
but  it  had  no  efieat  upon  8ir  Richard.  He  alone  stood  un¬ 
moved.  Nor  would  he  join  in  the  prayers:  instead  of 
kneeling,  he  turned  from  the  altar,  and  would  assuredly 
have  been  reprimanded,  had  not  the  minister  known  him  to 
be  a  heartless  w’retch.  He,  however,  when  the  ceremony 
was  completed,  returned  with  them  into  the  vestry,  and 
dashed  his  name  with  violence  upon  the  book  as  a  witness 
of  the  marriage  ;  while  George,  who  maintained  the  most 
perfect  telf-possession  throughout,  paid  the  fees. 

Of  course  both  George  and  Julia  expected,  that  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  church,  they  should  return  with  Sir  Richard,  if  not 
indeed  to  spend  a  day  of  happiness  with  him,  at  least  to 
pass  it  in  endeavors  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  porch,  however,  Sir  Richard,  who  preceded  them, 
made  a  dead  stop,  and  as  Julia  looked  up  to  him  implor¬ 
ingly,  he,  with  an  aspect  of  a  goaded  savage,  said, 

“  Now,  madam  !  Here  ail  connection  between  us  ends. 
That  is  your  way,  and  may  it  lead  to  beggary  !  This  is 
mine,  and  never  from  this  hour  let  me  see  you  again.  Come 
to  me  in  rags,  and  1  ’ll  disown  you  !  Come  to  me  in  the 
most  squalid  wretchedness,  for  in  that  state  you  will  come  ; 
beg  but  a  morsel  of  bread  when  reduced  to  the  very  last 
stage  of  starvation,  and  I  ’ll  kick  you  from  the  door  !  ” 

“  Papa!  dear  papa  !  oh  !  forgive  me  !  ”  exclaimed  Julia, 
frantically  falling  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  adoration,  “  1  am  not  the  guilty  wretch  you  im¬ 
agine  me  to  be  ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  innocent.  1  swear 
to  you  in  this  sacred  place  that  1  am  innocent !  Pray,  pray 
believe  me  !  ” 

“  Suirve,  baggage  !  starve  !  ”  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  as 
he  cast  her  off  with  violence. 

“  Baggage  she  is  not !  ”  cried  George,  as  he  raised  her. 
“  No  other  man  dare  apply  that  epithet  to  her  !  ” 

**  Beggar  !  I  loathe  you  !  1  loathe  you  both  !  Starve  !  ” 
When,  entering  the  carriage  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
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church,  he  drove  off,  leaving  Julia  in  the  urma  of  George 
fainting. 

As  the  minister  came  up  at  this  moment,  he  invited  them 
into  the  vestry,  where  Julia  was  restored  to  a  stale  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  when  a  carriage  was  sent  for,  and  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mrs.  Julian’s  cottage,  where  the  day  was  passed 
by  George  in  lavishing  the  must  afi'ectionate  endearments 
upon  his  beautiful  but  almost  disconsolate  bride. 

CHAPTER  III. . .  .G«orra  start i  hi*  first  spocutatioa. 

Having  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  cottage  of  his 
mother,  George,  finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  propitiate  Sir 
Richard  were  vain,  came  to  town  with  his  amiable  wife. 
He  had  but  one  letter  of  introduction  ;  but  he  did  not  des¬ 
pair  :  on  the  contrary,  he  w’as  sanguine  of  success,  for  what 
was  he  not  prepared  to  undertake,  and  if  possible  to  ac¬ 
complish,  with  a  view  of  restoring  to  a  position  of  affluence 
that  gentle,  devoted  creature  to  whom  he  felt  more  firmly 
than  ever  attached.  His  ambition  was  to  raise  her  above 
her  former  station,  to  make  her  more  wealthy  than  her 
heartless  father,  and  with  this  view  he  resolved  to  achieve 
all  of  which  he  was  capable,  while  he  had  neither  by  pre¬ 
cept  nor  by  example  been  taught  to  adhere  to  the  strict 
rules  of  commercial  honor. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  therefore  called,  without 
delay,  upon  the  person  to  whom  his  introductory  letter  was 
addressed,  and  as  it  fortunately  happened,  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  wanted  a  junior  clerk, he,  after  many  inquiries,  having 
reference  to  his  general  capabilities,  engaged  him  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  one  pound  per  week. 

This  was  thought  by  George,  considering  all  things,  to  be 
a  respectable  beginning,  and  he  returned  with  a  light  heart 
to  his  Julia,  who  was  delighted,  and  on  the  following 
morning  his  duties  commenced. 

The  gentleman,  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  engaged, 
was  a  stock-broker,  having  an  office  in  one  wf  the  darkest 
alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Comhill.  He  was  a  w’ealthy  man, 
rather  deep  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  important  specula- 
ti*n8  of  the  day:  and  as  his  senior  clerk — who  was  cogni¬ 
sant  of  the  character  of  every  8])eculation  into  which  his 
employer  entered — explained  to  George  the  various  modes 
in  which  money  was  raised,  and  how  rapidly  fortunes  were 
realized,  George  was  not  only  astonished,  but  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  one  pound  per  week,  and  resolved  to 
start  some  speculation  of  his  own. 

His  imagination  was  rich.  He  conceived  a  thousand 
schemes,  which,  however,  he  found  to  be  impracticable, 
seeing  that  he  had  then  neither  money  nor  credit  to  start 
with.  He  never  felt  the  want  of  wealth  so  keenly ;  he 
never  knew  its  value  till  then.  It  distressed  him  beyond 
measure  ;  but  he  would  nut  despair.  He  studied  hard,  both 
at  the  office — having  little  to  do  there — and  at  home  ;  made 
himself  conversant  with  the  basis  and  bearings  of  every 
commercial  transaction  of  importance,  and  in  a  short  period 
few  indeed  more  perfectly  understood  the  hollow  character 
of  those  schemes  by  which  thousands  were  realized  daily. 

Still  he  was  prohibited  by  the  mean  and  hungry  nature  of 
his  circumstances  from  entering  into  any  speculation  ef  his 
own,  and  for  months  he  continued  to  draw  his  pound  a 
week,  which,  albeit,  fully  conscious  of  even  that  being  es¬ 
sential  to  his  existence,  he  received  with  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

At  length,  however,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  philan¬ 
thropy  :  he  resolved  to  ceme  out  as  a  friend  of  the  poor. 
It  was  a  most  bitter  winter;  coals  were  very  dear,  while 
the  price  of  provisions  of  every  sort  was  proportionably  un¬ 
reasonable.  He  felt  deeply  for  those  whom  poverty 
pinched,  for  he  felt  most  dreadfully  pinched  himself.  Poor 
Julia,  with  all  her  economy,  found  it  difficult  indeed  to 
make  her  allowance  hold  out,  although  frequently  would 
she  go  without  dinner  herself,  that  her  dear  George  might 
have  a  good  tea  on  his  return.  This  George  well  knew, 
notwithstanding  she  labored  to  conceal  it,  and  he  also  knew 
that  the  evil  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  removed. 

Accordingly,  having  arranged  all  his  plans,  he  gave  up 
his  berth,  took  an  office  in  the  city,  pledged  his  clothes  to 
pay  for  the  fixtares^which  consisted  of  a  desk,  two  stools, 
and  a  piece  of  floor-cloth,  and  advertised  at  once  far  six 
collectors,  and  a  cook. 

The  collectors  were  to  be  men  of  strict  probity  and 
honor,  whose  characters  were  expected  to  bear  the  strictest 
investigation,  and  whose  ages  were  to  fluctuate  between 
forty  and  sixty.  The  cook  was  to  be  a  man  of  great  expe¬ 


rience  in  his  art,  one  whose  character  for  honesty  and  zeal 
would  bear  scrutiny,  and  whose  practice  in  the  manufacture 
I  of  soups  had  been  extensive. 

!  Having  taken  this  advertisement,  he  w'ent  to  a  joumey- 
!  man  painter,  upon  whom  he  had  fsr  several  days  previously 
kept  his  eye,  and  agreed  to  give  him  eighteen-pence  and  a 
pint  of  porter,  to  write  boldly  upon  the  door  of  his  office, 
“The  Royal  East  London  Association  for  the  Suc¬ 
cor  OF  THE  Destitute  Poor.’’ 

This,  on  being  accomplished,  had  a  striking  effect. 
George  expressed  himself  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and 
having  paid  the  painter,  set  to  work  to  write  out  his  pros¬ 
pectus. 

This,  when  completed,  was  an  extremely  well-directed 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent.  It  set  forth,  in  terms 
the  most  touching,  the  dreadful  privations  which  the  indi¬ 
gent  classes  of  society  were  at  that  inclement  season  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure,  and  after  dwelling  with  unexampled  elo¬ 
quence  upon  the  beauty  of  charity,  and  upon  that  being 
peculiarly  the  period  for  its  exercise,  concluded  by  inti¬ 
mating  that  donations  would  be  received  by  the  agents  of 
the  Association,  whose  immediate  object  was  to  supply 
really  destitute  families  with  soup. 

On  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  George  had  an  immense  number  of  personal  applica¬ 
tions.  He  was  perfectly  astonished  to  find  so  many  re¬ 
spectable,  elderly  men  anxious  to  be  employed.  He  also 
received  a  great  number  of  letters,  but  these  were  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  he  selected  from  his  personal  applicants,  six  of  the 
most  venerable  individuals,  the  whole  of  whom  gave  most 
respectable  references,  and  who  were  directed  to  call  early 
next  morning.  This  delay  was  endured  of  course,  solely 
to  show  that  the  Association,  of  which  George  was  Hon. 
Sec.,  pro  tern.,  were,  as  regarded,  the  reputation  of  their 
agents,  sufficiently  particular.  The  Association  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  whom  the 
candidates  referred  ;  nevertheless,  when  these  candidates 
attended  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  morning,  George,  in 
the  name  of  the  Associatien,  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  having  formally  engaged  them,  despatched 
them  without  any  further  delay,  with  copies  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  powerful  prospectus,  duly  printed  in  fine,  large  type, 
to  suit  the  eyes,  more  especially  of  the  aged. 

He  also  concluded  an  engagement  with  a  cook,  a  fine, 
corpulent,  classical-nosed,  duly  accomplished  Fienchman — 
whose  salary  was  fixed  at  three  guineas  a  week  and  the 
bones. 

Having  thus  done  all  he  could  do  to  secure  a  fair  start, 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  six  with  the  utmost 
impatience.  At  that  auspicious  hour,  his  agents- had  en¬ 
gaged  to  return,  and  in  them  all  his  hopes  of  success  were 
centred.  His  suspence  was  painful :  still  he  was  sanguine  : 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  even  of  failure,  but 
walked  round  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  metropolis 
with  a  view  of  fixing  upon  the  most  eligible  neighborhood 
for  the  actual  distribution  of  the  Association’s  soup. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  agents  were  most  zeal¬ 
ous.  Their  commission — being  twenty-five  per  cent  upon 
all  they  collected — stimulated  them  to  exertions  almost 
beyond  their  strength,  for  they  were  getting  rather  old  and 
their  stomachs  had  not  for  some  time  been  overloaded. 
They,  notwithstanding,  managed  to. keep  up:  they  waited 
at  first  only  upon  those  w'hose  benevolence  had  long  been 
conspicuous,  and  the  result  was  that  on  their  return  to  the 
office  it  was  found  that  the  net  produce  of  their  exertions 
during  the  day  amounted  to  upward  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

To  explain  how  delighted  George  was  with  this  result 
were  supererogatory;  it  will  be  perhaps  now  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  state  that  neither  he  nor  Julia  retired  supperless 
that  night. 

H#  was  nevertheless  up  before  daybreak  in  the  morning, 
and  so  were  his  agents,  who  were  equally  delighted  with 
himself,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  profits  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  renewed  their  exertions  with  increased  zeal. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  George  hired  a  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hoxton,  and  having  purchased  a  board  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimensions,  which  he  directed  to  be  put  up,  and 
handsomely  repainted  with  all  possible  expedition,  he  sent 
for  Junot  the  cook,  whom  he  accompanied  with  the  view 
of  purchasing  coppers  and  other  culinary  utensils,  in  order 
that  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Association  might  com* 
mence  wi^out  delay. 
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All  this  was  achieved  with  amazing  despatch  ;  and,  as  able  to  make  this  lamentable  state  ot'  things  highly  advanta* 
the  agents  that  day  had  been  equally  successful,  before  geous  to  himself. 

twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  bullocks'  heads  He  therefore  watched  with  an  eagle’s  eye  the  progress  of 
and  shins  of  beef  were  at  a  premium.  George  acconipa-  events.  He  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him  He  ascertained 
nied  by  Junot — for  Junot  possessed  a  good  nose  and  sound  i  that  quicksilver  was  esstmtial  to  the  separation  of  the  pre¬ 
judgement — bought  them  all  up:  for  miles  round  nothing  I  cious  metal  from  the  ore  in  the  proeeas  of  amalgamation  i 
in  the  shape  of  a  shin  of  beef  was  to  be  had  ;  and  as  Junot  he  ascertained  that  this  highly  important  article  had  been 
and  a  couple  of  scullery  maids,  whom  he  drove  about  ,  for  some  time  previously  neglected;  that  there  was  then 
dreadfully,  were  hard  at  work  throughout  the  night;  the  |  comparatively  a  very  small  quantity'of  it  in  the  United 
next  day  at  noon  the  TOup  was  ready  for  distribution.  i  Kingdom  ;  that  it  was  principally  in  bond,  and  held  by  a 
And  excellent  soup  it  was.  Junot  prided  himself  upon  it,  few  individuals  ;  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  was 
and  Greorge,  when  he  tasted  it,  never  enjoyed  any  thing  |  imported  from  Cadiz,  and  that  it  cams  fr«)m  the  minds  of 
more  in  his  life.  ...  1  Almadon,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  which  mines  were 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  its  distribution,  groups  the  property  of  the  crown  ;  and  having  ascertained  all  this, 
of  miserable,  emaciated,  halt-naked  creatures  assembled  George  saw  his  way  clearly. 

and  stood  shivering  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  the  yard.  1  His  first  object  now  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Some  had  kettles,  some  sauce-pans,  some  jugs,  and  somv  j  Spanish  ambassador,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  without 
pails,  while  their  haggard  looks  proclaimed  that  hope  had  i  much  delay,  when  he  submitted  to  his  Excellency,  whether, 
but  just  brightened  up  despair.  in  the  event  of  the  e.xportation  of  quicksilver  from  the  port 

And  when  the  hour  came  their  eager  haste  to  be  supplied  I  of  Cadiz  being  strictly  prohibited,  it  would  not  tend  to 
was  distressing.  It  was  tasted  by  all  the  very  instant  it  w’as  j  check  those  speculations  from  which  the  rebellious  pro- 
obtained,  and  appeared  to  be  by  all  much  approved;  but  |  vinces  were  deriving  so  much  advantage, 
while  some  drank  it  oflf  with  avidity  on  the  spot,  others  i  The  hint  was  taken  in  an  instant.  The  effect  was  seen 
hastened  away  with  their  vessels  well  filled  to  divide  it  with  I  at  a  glance.  His  Excellency  thanked  him — heartily  thanked 
those  who  were  perishing  at  home.  1  him — a-s  a  friend  of  old  Spain,  and  George  left  with  the 

This  of  course  cut  up  the  alamode  business  completely  :  i  feelings  of  a  man  fully  con.scious  of  having  gained  a  grand 
it  was  all  round  the  neighborhood  at  an  absolute  stand  still,  point,  alihaugh  he  cared  in  reality  no  more  for  old  Spain 
for  Junot,  who  entered  into  the,  spirit  of  the  thing,  continued  th«n  he  did  for  the  rebels  themselves, 
to  lable  out  his  savory  decoction  until  his  coppers  were  per-  I  This  point  having  thus  been  accomplished,  George  waited 
fectly  empty,  which  occupied  nearly  three  hours.  I  not  for  the  news  of  the  prohibition  to  arrive  in  England,  be- 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period  Junot  shut  up  shop  and  >  cause  he  knew  what  etiect  it  would  have  in  the  market ; 
went  to  bed,  being,  as  he  himself  declared,  “  fatigue  mush,  but  feeling  quite  certain  that  the  prohibition  would  be  pro¬ 
as  the  pepel  came  two  tree  times  ovare  ;”  but  George —  claimed  and  enforced,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
leaving  the  premises  in  the  care  of  a  substantial  looking  the  names  of  all  the  holders  of  quicksilver  in  the  country, 
person  whom  he  had  engaged  to  see  that  nobody  was  served  I  and  just  before — according  to  calculation — the  news  ought 
twice — went  to  the  office  to  receive  the  subscriptions  from  !  to  have  arrived,  he  cautiously  sent  brokers  into  the  market, 
his  agents,  who  continued  to  be  very  successful.  !  with  a  commission  to  purchase  at  fourteen  days  prompt, 

Upon  the  niost  munificent  of  the  donors,  George  in  due  j  and  thus  became  the  secret  holder  of  all  the  quicksilver  in 
time  called  in  his  character  of  Hun.  Sec.,  to  solicit  permis-  |  the  kingdom. 

sion  to  publish  their  names  as  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  |  He  then  panted  for  the  arrival  of  this  glorious  news.  Day 
as  he  convinced  those  who  imagined  that  acts  of  benevo-  after  day  passed,  and  yet  it  did  not  come.  Had  he  pos- 

Icnce  ought  to  be  concealed,  that  the  publication  of  their  |  sessed  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  all  he  had  purchased,  at 

example  would  prompt  emulation,  he  succeeded  in  obtain-  the  expiration  «f  the  fourteen  days,  it  would  have  been  of 
ing  a  long  list  of  patrons  who  benevolently  increased  their  slight  importance,  the  holders  being  under  contract  to  de¬ 
donations,  in  order  that  in  the  eye  of  the  public  their  names  liver  ;  but  he  had  not  at  his  command  a  twentieth  part  of 

might  stand  well.  the  sum  required,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 

Having  studied  human  nature  rather  deeply,  George  ad-  selling  it  within  the  fourteen  days,  at  the  paltry  profit,  per- 
vertised  these  names  in  every  paper  of  importance  ;  and  haps,  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

those  advertisements  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  other  Still  the  news  would  not  arrive  !  The  time  had  more 
benevolent  persons  to  subscriire,  with  motives  which  prob-  than  half  expired,  and  no  syllable  on  the  subject  had  been 
ably  could  not  be  attributable  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence  breathed. 

alone.  Their  names,  notwithstanding,  appeared.  George  At  length,  beginning  to  despair  of  full  success,  he  re¬ 
kept  faith  with  all.  He  received  the  subscriptions  of  the  solved  upon  a  plan  by  which  he  might  secure  two-thirds,  or 
rich  and  supplied  the  poor  daily  with  excellent  soup,  and  I  at  least,  half  the  profits  of  the  speculation  ;  and,  in  pursu- 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  w'hich  lasted  three  months,  found  ance  of  this  resolution,  he  went  at  once  to  Bull,  his  old 
a  balance  in  his  favor  of  one  thousand  pounds.  employer ;  and  having  explained  to  him  candidly  and  fairly 

_  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  offered  him  a  third  of  the 

profits  of  the  transaction,  if  he  would  but  have  in  readiness 
CHAPTER.  IV.... George’s  scheme  for  trsasmutiDg  quicksilver  into  ^  sum  sufficient  to  complete  the  purchase  at  the  expiration 

j  of  the  fourteen  days,  in  the  event  of  the  news  not  arriving. 
Being  now  in  a  position  to  speculate  with  effect,  George  ;  Bull  was  delighted  with  the  project,  and  robbed  his 
directed  his  attention  to  various  schemes,  with  a  view  to  j  hands  gleefully  as  the  points  were  explained, and  applauded 
the  rapid  realisation  of  a  fortune.  He  felt  perfectly  sure  George  highly ;  when,  after  consulting  with  Jones,  his 
that  this  was  practicable,  and  had  no  apprehension  that  the  ;  chief  clerk,  by  whose  opinion  he  was  invariably  guided,  and 
sum  he  had  made  by  starting  the  Soup  Association — by  '  who  had  ten  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  all  hits,  he  agreed 
which,  he  contended,  he  had  injured  no  one,  while  he  had  !  to  have  in  readiness  whatever  sum  might  be  required  ;  but 

beuefitted  thousands — would  be  the  germ  of  fruit  that  would  j  he  wanted  half  the  profits.  Oh  !  he  could  n't  think  for  a 

approach  perfection  only  to  be  blasted.  I  moment  of  having  less  than  a  fair  half. 

At  this  important  period  of  our  history  it  happened  that  j  Well !  George,  having  then  no  other  alternative,  con- 
the  existence  of  various  South  American  mining  specula- ;  sented  to  let  him  have  half,  while  Junes  was  to  have  his 
tions  created  a  mania  in  the  public  mind  of  a  character  so  :  per  cenlage  upon  the  whole. 

stubborn,  that  although  the  wild  schemes  were  denounced  by  j  “  But,”  said  Bull,  who  continued  to  rub  his  hands  in  a 

men  of  the  most  extensive  experience,  and  highest  standing  state  of  ecstacy,  **  whatever  you  do  my  dear  fellow,  for 
in  the  commercial  world,  as  well  as  by  the  most  important  S  Heaven’s  sake,  do  n’t  make  a  mess  of  it  now.” 
portion  of  the  public  press,  that  mania  could  not  be  sub-  **  Leave  that  to  me,”  said  George. 

dued.  “  Stick  to  it,  my  dear  boy,  slick  to  it.  Get  the  earliest 

South  America  was  at  that  particular  time  in  a  state  of  information.  But,”  he  added,  after  a  pause,  **  how  is  that 
open  rebellion ;  and  it  was  of  course  the  object  and  the  to  be  got  1  ” 

policy  of  Spain  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  **  I  ’ll  get  it,”  said  George  ;  “  do  not  fear.” 
of  the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  “  But  how  are  you  to  know  before  any  one  else  1  ” 

■  provinces.  ”  That  of  course  will  be  impossible  ;  all  I  undertake  to 

Now,  of  course,  George  knew  all  about  this,  and  he  at  do  is,  to  obtaiu  the  information  before  it  reaches  the 
the  same  time  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  he  was  market.” 
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**  That  *s  the  point !  that  ’a  the  point !  But  how  is  it  to 
be  done  1 " 

“  It  sball  ba  done,”  said  George,  “  if  you  ’ll  leave  me  to 
manage  it  ” 

‘‘  My  dear  hoy  !  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you.  I 
leave  the  management  in  your  hands  entirely.  I  would  not 
interfere  with  your  arrangements  for  the  world.  1  ’ll  stake 
my  life  upon  our  success.  We  cannot  fail,  because  I  know 
that  you  can  obtain  the  first  information,  but  the  question 
with  me  is  simply,  how  are  you  to  do  it  1  ” 

George  smiled,  and  proposed,  that  they  should  go  to  the 
west-end  ;  a  proposition  which  was  immediately  acceded 
to  by  Bull,  and  they  started.  It  was  then  nearly  eleven, 
and  as  George  was  determined  to  ascertain  if  possible, 
whether  the  Spanish  government  had  acted,  or  intended  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion,  they  entered  the  first  coach  they 
came  to,  and  were  driven  to  the  residence  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dor. 

On  the  way,  George,  wishing  to  conceal  nothing  from 
Bull,  then  explained  the  object  ol  his  visit,  and  suggested, 
that  while  he  w’as  with  the  ambassador.  Bull  should  remain 
in  the  coach,  in  order  that,  if  any  information  were  ob¬ 
tained,  they  might  be  driven  back  at  once. 

Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  at  the  house,  George 
alighted  alone,  and  having  learned  that  the  ambassador 
was  within,  sent  up  his  card,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
ushered  in  due  form  into  his  Kxcellency’s  presence. 

The  ambassador  received  him  with  great  cordiality ;  he 
was  indeed  excessively  polite,  and  seemed  much  pleased  to 
see  him  ;  for  having  taken  the  credit  of  the  suggestion  to 
himself,  he  had  that  very  morning  received  from  his  gov¬ 
ernment  compliments  which  had  raised  his  spirits  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  ecstaey. 

‘‘  I  have  to  apologise,”  said  George,  for  having  thus 
again  presumed  to  intrude  upon  your  Excellency’s  valuable 
time,  but  ” — 

“  Pardon  me  sare,”  said  His  Excellency,  bowing  most 
profoundly  ;  ‘‘  I  most  beg  ;  no  appollosha.  I  will  be  too 
happy  for  any  sogestion  you  will  have  to  make  to  me.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  George,  ”  that  I  should  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  my  former  suggestion  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  Spanish  Government.” 

”  Ma  tear  tare,”  cried  his  Excellency,  “  it  is  no  sosh 
thing  !  It  is  acted  upon  !  I  receive  an  extraordinare  dis¬ 
patch  this  morning !  The  port  is  close  fast,  ma  tear  sir  ! 
The  quicksilvare  was  prohibit  at  vonce  !  ” 

‘‘  I  beg  your  Excellency’s  pardon,”  said  George,  rising 
on  the  instant.  “  I,  of  course,  was  not  aware  of  that  fact ; 
if  I  had  been,  I  certainly  should  not  have  troubled  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  again.” 

“  Ma  tear  sare,”  said  his  Excellency,  staring  as  if  he 
really  did  n’t  exactly  understand  this  sudden  desire  on  the 
part  of  George  to  go  ;  “  it  is,  pelieve  me,  no  trobel ! — but 
you  have  som  othare  sogestion  to  make  to  me — eh  1  ” 

No,”  replied  George  ;  “  I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting 
upon  your  Excellency,  simply  to  ascertain  whether  that 
which  I  suggested  had  been  adopted  or  spurned.” 

“  Spam,  ma  tear  sare  !  no  sosh  thing !  It  gave  very 
mosh  delight !  Bot  ma  tear  sure  ! — you  will  not  go  zhist 
yet,  directly  !  I  will  like  to  have  some  littel  conversation 
with  you  !  ” 

Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me,”  said  George,  who 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  remain.  **  I  am  rather  in  haste  ; 
I  called,  but  for  a  moment.” 

Wale  ;  bot  what  in  your  jodgement  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  rebels  1  ”  said  his  Excellency,  anxious  to  bring 
C^rge  back  to  his  seat. 

“  Precisely,”  replied  George,  pretending  to  misunder¬ 
stand  him,  and  bowing  with  grace  while  approaching  the 
door  ;  ”  I  agree  with  you  perfectly.  It  must  have  that 
effect.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  your  Excellency  good 
■leming.” 

It  was  manifest  that  his  Excellency  did  not  much  like 
this  ;  however,  he  continued  to  be  extremely  polite,  and 
bowed  with  striking  profundity. 

**  All  right,”  cried  George,  on  re-entering  the  coach  in 
which  Bull  sat  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the  mast  painful. 

Drive,”  he  added,  addressing  the  coachman,  “  like  light¬ 
ning  to  the  Strand  !  The  great  news  has  arrived ! — just 
arrived  !  The  prohibition  is  enforced  ! — net  anather  pound 
will  be  allowed  to  be  exported.” 

“Well,  my  dear  fellow  1 — Yesi — Wellt”  cried  Bull, 
with  almost  breathless  impatience. 


“  Well ;  go  at  once  down  to  the  city ;  commission  at  least 
half-a-dozen  brokers  to  go  openly  into  the  market  and  to 
buy  up  quicksilver  immediately  at  any  price,  while  I  am 
doing  that  which  will  give  strength  and  color  to  the  sudden 
demand,  and  I  ’ll  meet  you  at  the  office  at  three.” 

“  But  do  we  want  more  1  ”  inquired  Bull. 

“  More  !  There  *8  no  more  to  be  had !  I  am  the  holder 
of  it  all  ?  do  n’t  you  see  1  Let  them  try  their  hearts  out, 
they  cannst  purchase  a  pound.” 

“  Ayr  !  Then  this  is  to  create  a  demand  1  ” 

“  Why,  of  course.” 

“  Excellent !  Excellent !  Nothing  could  be  better  ! 
You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Julian,  a  clever  fellow.  Jove ! 
what  a  price  it  will  be  1” 

“  Now  you  understand  perfectly  1  ”  said  George,  pulling 
I  the  check-string.  “  I  get  out  here  !  Let  them  buy  all  they 
I  can — no  limit  as  to  price  !  ” 

I  "  I  see,  I  see!  ”  said  Bull,  in  a  state  of  rapture.  “  I  see, 
I  my  dear  fellow,  I  see.” 

I  George  alighted,  and  as  the  coach  drove  off  with  all 
j  possible  speed  toward  the  city,  he  walked  calmly  into  the 
office  of  an  evening  paper,  which  had  been  foremost  in  ex¬ 
posing  and  denouncing  the  speculative  folly  of  the  age. 

“  Can  I  see  the  editor  1  ”  inquired  George,  of  the  person 
in  attendance. 

“  He  is  very  much  engaged,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Of  course  he  must  be,  I  am  aware,  at  this  hour ;  but 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  him  that  I  have  something 
of  the  highest  importance  to  communicate  1  ” 

“  What  name  shall  I  say  1  ” 

George  handed  him  his  card,  and  the  person  proceeded 
to  the  sanctum. 

At  that  period  editors  of  newspapers  were  almost  inva¬ 
riably  inaccessible  to  strangers,  not  only  because  they 
amazingly  disliked  being  put  out  of  their  way,  but  because 
I  there  were  then  many  persons  in  the  metropolis  to  whom 
I  the  process  of  silencing  an  editor,  engaged  in  the  exposition 
i  of  bubble  speculations,  would  have  imparted  no  pain, 
j  The  gentleman,  however,  connected  with  this  particular 
{  paper,  consented  to  see  George,  who  was  accordingly  ad- 
I  mitted. 

I  “You  have,  I  believe,”  said  George,  “  constantly  and 
{  strenuonsly  endeavored  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
folly  of  entering  into  these  miserable  bubbles,  these  South 
American  mining  speculations  1 

“  We  have,”  replied  the  editor,  solemnly  and  distant¬ 
ly- 

j  “  It  is  with  reference  to  that  praiseworthy  object  that  I 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you  now.  You  are 
j  aware  that  in  obtaining  the  pure  gold,  the  use  of  quick- 
I  silver  is  obsolutely  necessary ;  you  are  also  aware,  that 
j  whatever  the  value  of  these  mines  may  be,  that  value 
I  would  be  sensibly  diminished  if  no  quicksilver  were  to  be 
i  had  ;  but  you  are  not  aware — I  feel  convinced  that  you  are 
not,  or  you  would  have  exposed  it  before  now  in  your  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  journal — that  there  is  at  this  time  au  attempt 
being  made  to  monopolise  secrectly  the  whole  of  the  quick¬ 
silver  in  the  kingdom.” 

"  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  that,”  returned  the  editor, 
“  but  if  it  be  so,  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  will  be  of  any 
very  great  permanent  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  supply 
is  quite  certain  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  demand.” 

“  Not,”  rejoined  George,  “  if  the  supply  be  prohibited.” 

“  I  grant  you  !  But  it  u  prohibited  1  ” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Bless  my  life  and  soul !  ”  exclaimed  the  editor,  seizing 
the  morning  journals.  “  It  is  strange  that  I  should  have 
heard  nothing  of  it !  There  is  nothing  at  all  about  it  in  any 
of  the  papers !  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  papers  of  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  papers  of  to-morrow  will  be  full  of  it !  ” 

“  Bless  my  life  and  soul !  it ’s  very  strange,  it  is  indeed 
very  strange,  that  I  should  have  received  no  information  on 
the  subject ;  but  are  you  sure  1  ” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“  I  should  n’t  wonder  i  I  should  n’t  be  surprised  ;  I 
should  n’t  at  all  be  astonished.  I  perceive  its  effect.  Very 
likely.  Dear  me  ! — why  the  shares — sir !  this  will  burst 
the  bubble.” 

“  I  imagined,”  said  George,  “  that  you,  having  exerted 
yourself  so  laudably,  with  the  view  of  checking  these  ruin¬ 
ous  speculations,  would  like  to  have  the  earliest  iaforma- 
I  lion  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  - 
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“I  thank  you,  I  feel  extremely  obliged.  It  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  noticed,  air.  In  the  present  commercial  crisis  it 
is  of  the  deepest  importance.  Of  course  1  may  depend 
upon  the  authenticity  of  this  information  1  '* 

“  You  have  the  means  at  your  command,'’  replied  George, 
“of  ascertaining  beyond  all  doubt.  If  you  send  to  the  j 
Spanish  ambassador  you  will  hud  4hat  the  part  of  Cadiz  is  | 
closed  to  the  exportation  of  quicksiiver:  if  you  send  into  ' 
the  city,  you  will  had  the  brokers  most  eager  to  buy  quick-  { 
silver  up  at  any  price.”  i 

“  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  perceive  the  whole  bearings  . 
of  the  question.  Is  this  known  k>  many,  may  I  ask  I  ”  { 

“  The  prohibition  is  at  present  known  but  to  three  per-  > 
sons  in  England  beside  3^ursclf.”  j 

“And  I  presume  you  have  no  intention  of  imparting  the 
iofornialion  to  any  other  evening  paper  1  ” 

“  Most  certainly  not.  No  added  George,  cavalierly, 

“  I  thought  it  a  thing  which  ought  at  once  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  public  might  be  put  on  their  guard  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  1  therefore  just  called  in,  although  of  course  the  j 
morning  papers  will  have  it.” 

“  No  doubt.  I  feel  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  calling.  | 
It  is,  as  you  observe,  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
noticed  as  early  as  possible.  I  ’ll  take  care  that  the  public 
art  put  upon  their  guard.  You  have  my  thanks.” 

George  then  took  his  leave  ;  and  while  he  was  hastening 
into  the  city,  the  editor,  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
beating  the  whole  of  his  evening  contemporaries,  set  to  i 
work  and  wrote  a  powerful  leading  article,  wherein  he  j 
spake  of  the  proverbial  priority  of  his  intelligence,  gave  ex-  | 
tracts  from  sundry  slashing  articles  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  his  paper,  with  the  view  of  proving  to  demon-  | 
stration  the  surpassing  correctness  and  full  realization  of  his  i 
predictions ;  dwelt  at  large,  and  with  eloquence  and  i 
strength,  upon  the  palpably  unprecedented  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  South  American 
mining  speculations  in  particular;  illustrated  divers  ab¬ 
struse  propositions,  by  bringing  to  bear  heavily  upon  his 
points,  certain  singularly  interesting  geological  phenomena, 
and  after  walking  rather  into  the  science  of  mineralogy, 
and  showing  precisely  how  the  balance  of  gratitude  stood 
between  him  and  the  nation,  he  denounced  with  unparal¬ 
leled  power  the  supineness  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  and  wound  up  brilliantly  by  giving  the  information 
imparted  by  George. 

The  effect  of  this  excoriating  article,  appearing  as  it  did 
simultaneously  with  the  sudden  demand  for  quicksilver, 
was  electric.  The  price  immediately  rose  a  hundred  per 
cent.;  but  buyers  only  were  to  be  heard  of! — not  a  seller  | 
could  be  met  with  in  the  market! — which  was  deemed  most  . 
extraordinary.  Where  was  all  the  quicksilver  1  Who  were  j 
the  holders  1  No  one  could  tell,  for  George  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  commission  his  brokers  to  purchase  in  small 
quantities,  in  order  that  no  suspicion  might  be  created. 
Never  was  there  any  thing  so  palpable,  to  the  view  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  monopolize  the  article,  as  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  monopoly.  But  who  were  the  monopolists  1 — the 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  I — the  loan  contractors  1 — the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  mining  speculations'! — the  rebels  themselves  1 
All  in  turn  were  suspected  :  all  in  turn  were  emphatically 
declared  to  be  the  monopolists.  Scores  of  strictly  honora¬ 
ble  men,  who  were  positively  shocked  at  the  idea  of  so 
monstrous  a  monopoly,  and  who  were  therefore  extremely 
eager  to  secure  it  themselves,  most  loudly  denounced  those 
who  had  it.  They  would  have  bought  it  all  up  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  with  great  pleasure,  but 
being  utterly  unable  to  do  this,  it  was  dreadful.  They  were 
even  prepared — so  comprehensive  was  their  philanthropy, 
and  so  purely  patriotic  their  spirit — to  purchase  the  whole  i 
at  an  advance  of  three  hundred  per  cent.,  and  to  hold  it  /.n- 
til  it  reached  five  or  six  hundred  ;  but  as  the  monopolists 
held  it  themselves,  of  course,  in  the  judgement  of  these  pat¬ 
riots,  their  conduct  was  gross. 

It  is  amazing  how  nice  and  fine  the  honor  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  commercial  man  is,  while  others  are  doing  that 
which  he  cannot  do  himself.  A  tub-rosa  transaction  of 
profit,  in  which  he  is  not  concerned,  cuts  his  principles  to 
the  quick:  as  an  honest  man  he  must  expose  it;  as  an 
enemy  to  fraud  he  must  denounce  it ;  as  a  friend  to  virtue 
he  must,  if  possible,  thwart  it ;  as  a  sound  and  usefnl  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  he  must  held  it  up  to  universel  scorn 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  complaints  of  the  imma¬ 
culate  persons  on  ’Change  were  heart-rending ;  and  while 


the  bosoms  of  some  swelled  with  the  fraught  of  virtuous 
indignation.  Others  silently  established  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  seemed  half  gnawed  away  by  the  morbid 
worms  engendered  by  mental  distress.  They  could  hardly 
endure  it.  There  was  the  price  going  up  almost  hourly 
without  being  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  them.  It  was 
touching.  Why  were  they  not  in  it  1  Why,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  experience  did  they  never  think  of  quicksil¬ 
ver  before  I  That  was  the  grand  point :  it  was  that  which 
hurt  their  feelings,  and  they  really  were  eti'ected  vary 
deeply. 

And  so  indeed  was  Bull.  While  st  indin^,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  rubbing  his  hands ;  and  as  constantly,  while  sitliug, 
was  he  rubbing  his  kiues:  he  poli^hed  up  his  trousers  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  shone  with  as  much  lustre  us  if 
they  had  been  glazed.  He  was  quite  in  a  fever.  He  felt 
very  nervous.  H  *  could  n’t  write,  and  would  n't  talk  lest 
any  thing  should  drop.  During  tha  day  he  would  scarcely 
sufi'er  George  to  be  absent  from  him  fur  a  moment.  He 
called  for  him  in  the  morning,  went  with  him  on  'Change, 
dined  with  him  in  the  city,  and  walked  home  with  him  at 
night,  although  he  himself  resided  at  Stamford  Hill,  while 
his  dear  friend  lived  near  the  Elephant-and-Castle. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  George  wa.s  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil:  he  a&tonUhed  both  Bull  and  Junes,  he  was  so  very 
calm.  He  watched  the  progress  of  the  speculation  unceas¬ 
ingly,  and  if  any  report  arose  which  in  his  judgement 
tended  to  any  point  save  that  of  success,  he  would  instantly 
check  it. 

When  the  price  had  raised  four  hundred  per  cent,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  think  about  selling.  But  Bull  would 
not  hear  of  it : — he  had  tlu  highest  respect  fur  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  George,  and  protested  that  he  would  not  oppose 
him  for  the  world  ;  but  he  thought  that  to  sell  then  would 
be  such  a  pity. 

George  therefore  consented  to  wait  another  day,  and  the 
price  then  rose  to  five  hundred  per  cent. 

“  You  see,”  cried  Bull,  smiling  with  rapture,  “  you  see, 
my  dear  boy,  I  was  right !  ” 

“  Well ;  now  let  us  sell.” 

“  No,  no,  no,  no ;  nut  to-day,  my  dear  boy  ;  not  to-day ! 
Say  t.i-morrow.  There,  only  let  us  wait  until  to-nioirow, 
and  then  we  ’ll  sell  at  whatever  price  it  happens  to  be.” 

“  We  shall  play  with  this  thing  until  we  lose  it.” 

“  Loee  it !  my  dearest  friend,  how  can  we  lose  it  1  ” 

“  I  am  disposed,”  said  George,  “  to  trust  to  the  chapte  * 
of  accidents  no  longer.” 

'*  Accident !  Impossible  !  What  accident  can  occur  1 
Bseides,  look  you,  it ’s  sure  to  b?  higher  to-morrow  !  Why 
throw  a  chance  away  1  ” 

“  Why  not  secure  the  chance  we  have  1  We  shall  now 
make  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  transaction.” 

“No,  not  a  hundred  thousand:  nut  quite  a  hundred 
thousand.  You  forget  the  ten  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  is 
toe  much.  Junes  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  five,  or  two 
and  a  half— «h  T — it  is  not  compulsory  1  ” 

“  He  shall  have  ten  per  cent,  upon  mine.” 

“  Ten  is  a  great  deal  too  much  :  now  I  think  five,  yoa 
know,  would  be  nothing  but  fair  !  What  do  you  think  1  ” 

“That  we  ought  to  keep  faith  with  him, certainly.” 

**  Very  true  ;  but  consider  the  amount !  You  forget  that 
ten  per  cent,  will  be  ten  thousand  pounds !  And  what  doea 
a  fellow  like  that  want  with  ten  thousand  pounds  1  Why, 
he  'll  be  so  independent  1  shall  never  be  able  to  get  him  to 
come  to  business  before  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day  !  He ’d 
lie  in  bed  till  the  sun  scorched  his  eyes  out,  he  would.  No, 
I  think  that  five  would  be  very  fair  ;  1  do,  indeed  ;  and  he 
ought  to  think  himself  monstrous  lucky  to  get  that,  he 
ought.” 

“  1  shall  oppose, ”  said  George,  “  any  diminution.  Let 
08  do  what  we  may,  we  should  always  keep  tailh  with 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected.” 

“  Weil,  then,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  we  ’ll  do :  we  ’ll  just 
make  this  ten  per  cent,  extra,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
our  fifty  thousand  a-piece  clear.” 

**  Be  guided  by  me,”  said  George ;  “  let  oa  mU  at 
once.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  let  us  cover  the  drawback  !  Oh  !  do  let  oa 
cover  the  drawback  !  It  ’ll  he  like  throwing  ten  thousand 
pounds  into  the  gutter  !  It  is  sure  to  be  that  at  least  in  the 
morning.  Say  the  morning ; — oh !  come,  say  the  morning.” 

“  If  1  do,  and  1  shall  do  so  unwillingly,  I  ’ll  not  consent 
to  wait,  another  hour.” 
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**  I  ’ll  not  uk  you,  my  friend,  I  ’ll  not  afik  you.  Upon 
my  honor  I  ’ll  not,  if  you  ’ll  only  wait  till  then.” 

When  the  honor  of  Bull  had  been  pledged,  why  fJeorge 
at  once  of  course  consented ;  and  having  done  all  that  was 
necessary  to  ensure  an  early  sale,  went  home  in  the 
highest  spirits 

Julia,  my  love,”  said  he,  when  they  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  in  silence,  for  Julia  never  interrupted  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  but  sat  watching  the  various  changes 
of  his  countenance,  happy  if  hr  looked  happy,  and  very  sad 
if  he  betrayed  sadness.  “Julia,  my  love,  to-morrow  will 
be  to  me  a  glorious  day  !  ” 

**  Dear  Get»rge,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it !  ” 

**  To-morrow,  my  girl,  I  shall  have  made  a  splendid  for¬ 
tune.” 

”  You  delight  me,*’  said  Julia,  who  flew  to  him,  and, 
kissed  him,  and  threw  her  arras  round  his  neck,  as  he 
pres-aed  her  to  his  heart. 

“  Why!”  he  continued,  “I  shall  be  worth,  my  girl,  fifty 
thousand  pounds !  ” 

**  Fifty  thousand  pounds,  dear  !” 

Fifty  thousand  ! — what  think  you  of  that  I  ” 

*'  I  am  glad  :  I  am  toe  full  of  gladness  ! — papa  will  be  also 
glad.” 

“  I  fear  not,”  said  George. 

“  Oh,  yes,  dear  ;  I  know  he  will ;  he  must  be.  And  then 
he  ’ll  receive  ns.’* 

‘‘  Not  he.  Hr  would  be  delighted  only  to  see  his  predic- 
tionsfulfilled.” 

“  His  predictions  ! — What  were  they,  dear  1  ” 

**  It ’s  unimportant,”  returned  George,  who  had  no  desire 
to  wonnd  her  feelings.  Think,  my  love,  of  the  brilliant 
position  we  shall  be  in  !  I  would  not  name  it  to  you  before, 
it  being  possible  that  you  might  have  experienced  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  all  is  secure  now.” 

'*  Dear  George,  I  could  have  borne  disappointment !  I 
am  happy — you  know  that  1  shall  ever  be  happy  in  any 
state  with  you.  But  papa,  dear :  will  he  not  receive  us 
when  he  knows  that  we  are  rich  I” 

“  We  shall  see,”  replied  George,  net  wishing  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther.  “  Time  will  show.” 

'*  Oh,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will,  and  then  we  shall 
be  all  *o  happy  together !  ” 

George  kissed  her,  for  he  did  love  her  fondly,  and  in  order 
that  the  subject  might  not  be  pursued,  he  proposed  that  she 
should  read  to  him,  a  proposition  to  which  she  acceeded  on 
the  instant  with  pleasure. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  Jones,  who  never 
had  been  a  very  abstemious  man,  was  smoking  his  pipe  at 
a  celebrated  tavern  in  the  vicinity  of  Cornhill,  to  which  a 
number  of  brokers  and  others  nightly  resorted.  Jones,  who 
perfectly  knew  the  state  of  the  markets,  of  course  calculated 
upon  being  in  the  morning  ten  thousand  pounds  richer  than 
he  was  then,  and  while  engaged  in  the  inspiring  process  of 
conceiving  the  details  of  the  course  he  proposed  to  pursue 
in  his  new  position,  he  smoked  so  fast  and  sipped  so  deeply, 
that  long  ^fore  his  usual  tim«  #r>r  starting,  his  customary 
quantity  was  gone.  He  was  somewhat  amazed  at  this  for 
the  moment,  but  being  in  excellent  spirits,  he  ordered 
another  glass,  which,  strange  to  say,  went  more  quickly 
than  the  last.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much  more  than  he 
had  ever  done  previously :  he  could  not  tell  exactly  how  it 
was;  but  the  idea  induced  by  his  brilliant  position  im¬ 
part^  a  zut  to  the  grog.  It  was  somehow  beautiful ;  and 
he  had  another  glass.  This  was  still  more  delicious — 
which  was  very  extraordinary,  and  he  sipped  and  sipped, 
and  smacked  his  lips,  and  praised  it,  and  began  to  chat  a 
little  to  those  around,  which  for  him  was  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  still :  it  was  in  fact  his  dihut^  for  although  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  aUending  the  same  room  for  years,  he  had 
never  before  joined  in  the  general  conversation. 

Now  it  happened  that  immediately  around  him  sat  cer¬ 
tain  drug-brokers,  shrewd,  wily  individuals,  who  seldom 
indeed  impart  any  secret  themselve^  but  who  open  their 
ears  widely  whenever  any  thing  bearing  the  semblance  of 
a  secret  is  about  to  be  imparted.  These  persons  had  been 
talking  about  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  quick¬ 
silver  among  themselves  ;  for  they  were  aJl  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter,  aeeing  that  they  had  all  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  purchase ;  and  noticing  certain  mysterious  ob¬ 
servations,  having  reference  to  the  subject,  which  inad¬ 
vertantly  fell  from  Jones,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  out ;  shrewdly  conceiving  that  he  know  more,  much 


more. than  at  any  other  time  they  could  induce  him  to  un¬ 
fold. 

They  accordingly  became  very  ardent  in  their  friendship ; 
listened  attentively  to  every  thing  he  said,  and  laughed 
loudly  at  every  ghost  of  a  joke  he  attempted  to  utter.  One 
of  them  had  known  him  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
had  always  respected  him  highly  ;  another  rose  to  propose 
his  health,  and  thus  entailed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  honor,  while  a  third  proposed  to  have, 
with  the  view  of  cementing  their  friendship,  a  bowl  of 
punch  at  parting.  Jones  oftered  not  the  slightest  opposi¬ 
tion  :  he  met  their  views  precisely,  and  declared  that  he 
had  not  the  least  objection  then  to  any  thing  in  life. 

Having,  by  virtue  of  these  delicate  attentions,  succeeded 
in  raising  the  self-esteem  of  Jones  to  an  extremely  high 
pitch,  they  reverted  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  quick¬ 
silver  market ;  but  with  infinite  caution,  and  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  imagine  that  Jones  knew  any  thing  about  it  at  all. 

One  indulged  in  a  series  of  the  most  absurd  conjectures, 
having  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  sudden  rise  in  price : 
the  whole  of  which  were  heartily  laughed  at  by  Jones ; 
another  pretended  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  monopolists,  and  named  them ;  which  was 
pointedly  pronounced  to  be  too  good  by  Jones;  a  third — 
feeling  convinced  by  the  confident  spirit  which  character¬ 
ized  the  prompt  observations  of  Jones,  declared  that  they 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  were  extremely  clever  fellows, 
let  them  be  whomsoever  they  might. 

Do  you  think  so  1  ”  said  Jones,  with  a  peculiarly  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

“  Do  I  think  so  1  There  never  was  a  thing  better  man¬ 
aged  in  this  world  !  It  has  been  carried  on  admirably  from 
the  commencement.  I  do  n’t  care  who  they  are,  but  I  will 
say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  whoever  they 
may  be,  or  wherever  they  may  come  from,  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  the  cleverest  fellows  in  Europe.” 

There  is  but  one,”  observed  Jones,  still  complacently 
smiling. 

“  But  one !  Then  I  do  n’t  know  what  to  call  him.  The 
term  '  clever  ’  is  too  poor  and  mean  to  apply  to  such  a  man. 
What  must  be  his  general  character !  Of  course  you  are 
acquainted  with  him  I  ” 

“  I  am,”  replied  Jones. 

**  I  am  at  a  less  to  conceive  what  sort  of  man  he  can  be  ' 
I ’d  give  the  w'orld  to  know  him.” 

**  You  have  seen  him,”  said  Jones. 

“  Is  it  possible  !  ”  exclaimed  the  broker.  “  Is  it,  can  it 
be  possible  t  Do  I  know  him  1  Has  he  ever  been  here  1  ” 

“  He  is  invariably  here,  when  I  am.” 

**  Dear  me,  you  amaze  me !  In  what  part  of  the  room 
does  he  usually  sit  1  ” 

"  He  sits  always  where  I  sit,”  said  Jones,  when,  leaning 
back  pompously  in  his  chair,  he  added,  **  I  am  the  man !  ” 
You  astonish  me,  perfectly  astonish  me  !” 

”  You  would  be,”  said  Jones,  with  drunken  satisfaction, 
for  then  he  was  very  far  gone,  “  You  would  be  more 
astonished  still,  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  hew  it  was  ac¬ 
complished.” 

“Aye  !  that  indeed  would  be  a  treat,”  returned  the 
broker ;  '*  nothing  on  eculh  could  give  me  greater  delight 
than  that.” 

“  Well,  you  know,”  said  Jones,  “it  must  be  in  the  strict¬ 
est  possible  confidence  1  ” 

“  Of  course !  of  course !  ”  they  all  exclaimed.  “  We  are 
friends  !  ” 

Jones  then  drank  another  glass  of  punch,  and,  taking  to 
himself  the  entire  credit  of  the  transaction,  absolutely  ex¬ 
posed  the  whole  affair  from  first  to  last ! 

The  brokers,  having  learned  all  they  desired  to  leam, 
suddenly  took  leave  of  Jones  and  retired.  They  felt  piqued, 
for  they  with  others  had  been  made  perfect  tools  of,  and 
therefore  in  the  morning  they  caused  the  whole  scheme  to 
fly  like  wildfire  through  the  city,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  sellers  not  only  refused  to  deliver,  but  threatened  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  all  concerned. 

Thus  a  scheme,  by  which  a  hundred  thousMd  pounds,  at 
the  very  least,  would  have  been  made,  was  in  one  hour  of 
drunken  vanity  destroyed  ;  but,  although  Jones,  in  conse! 
quence,  entertained  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  suicide,  and 
Bull  was  for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed,  the  failure  had 
no  other  effect  upon  George  than  that  of  raisii^  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  of  laying  the  bases  of  those  extensive  schemes 
which  he  subsequently  conceived  and  carried  into  execution. 
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XXXI V. ...  How  tk«  Princess  Etixabeth  was  confronted  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  in  the  Torture  Chamber. 

As  Elizabeth  passed  beneath  the  portal  of  the  Bloody 
Tower,  on  her  way  to  the  Lieutenant's  lodgings,  whither 
she  was  conducted,  after  quitting  Traitor’s  Gate,  by  Beding- 
feld  and  Sussex,  she  encountered  the  giants,  who  doAed 
their  caps  at  her  approach,  and  fell  on  their  knees.  All 
three  were  greatly  affected,  especially  Magog,  whose  soft 
and  sensitive  nature  was  completely  overcome.  Big  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  in  attempting  to  utter  a  few 
words  of  consolation,  his  voice  failed  him.  Touched  by 
his  distress,  Elizabeth  halted  for  a  moment,  and,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  broad  shoulder,  said,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  look 
calculated  to  enforce  her  words,  “  Bear  up  good  fellow, 
like  a  man.  If  I  shed  no  tears  myself,  those  who  love  me 
need  shed  none.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  friends  to  comfort, 
not  to  dishearten  me.  My  case  is  not  so  hopeless  as  you 
think.  The  Queen  will  never  condemn  the  innocent,  and 
unheard.  Get  up,  I  say,  and  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
or  you  are  not  your  father’s  son.” 

Roused  by  this  address,  Magog  obeyed  ;  and,  rearing  his 
bulky  frame  to  its  full  height,  so  that  his  head  almost 
touched  the  spikes  of  the  portcullis,  cried  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  “  Would  your  innocence  might  be  proved  by  the 
combat,  madam,  as  in  our  ” — and  he  hesitated — “  I  mean 
your  royal  father’s  time  1  I  would  undertake  to  maintain  I 
your  truth  against  any  odds.  Nay,  I  and  my  brethren  would  I 
bid  defiance  t«  your  whole  host  of  accusers !  ”  i 

**  Though  I  may  not  claim  you  as  champions,”  replied  ! 
Elizabeth,  ”  I  will  fight  my  own  battle  as  stoutly  as  you 
could  fight  it  for  me  !  ” 

“  And  your  Grace’s  courage  will  prevail,”  rejoined  Og. 

“  My  innocence  will,”  returned  Elizabeth. 

“Right!”  cried  Gog.  “Your  Grace,  I  am  assured, 
would  no  more  harbor  disloyalty  against  the  Queen  than 
we  should,  seeing  that  ” — 

**  Enough  !  ”  interrupted  the  Princess,  hastily.  “  Fare¬ 
well,  good  friends,”  she  exclaimed,  extending  her  hand  to 
them,  which  they  eagerly  pressed  to  their  lips ;  “  farewell ! 
Be  of  good  cheer !  No  man  shall  have  cause  to  weep  for 
me.” 

“  This  is  a  proud,  though  a  sad  day,”  observed  Og,  who 
was  the  last  honored  by  the  Princess’s  condescension,  “  and 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  my  memory.  By  my  father’s 
beard  !  ”  he  added,  gazing  rapturously  at  the  long  taper 
fingers  he  was  permitted  to  touch,  “  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
hand  I  ever  beheld,  and  white  as  the  driven  snow.” 

Pleased  by  the  compliment — for  she  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  admiration — Elizabeth  forgave  its  unseason* 
ablonesB  for  its  evident  sincerity,  and  smilingly  departed. 
But  she  had  scarcely  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the 
green,  when  she  was  chilled  by  the  sight  of  Renard,  who 
was  standing  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Bloody  Tower, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  apparently  waiting  to  see  her 
pass. 

As  she  drew  near,  he  stepped  forward,  and  made  her  a 
profound  but  sarcastic  salutation.  His  insolence,  however, 
failed  in  its  effect  upon  Elizabeth.  Eyeing  him  with  the 
utmost  disdain,  she  observed  to  Bedingfeld,  “  Put  that 
Spanish  knave  out  of  my  path !  And  he  who  will  remove 
him  from  the  Queen’s  councils  will  do  both  her  and  me  a 
good  turn.” 

“  Your  Grace  has  sufficient  room  to  pass,”  returned  Rc- 
nard,  with  bitter  irony,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  as  if  determined  to  resist  any  attempts  to  re¬ 
move  him  “  Your  prison  within  the  Bell  Tower  is  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and,  if  my  counsel  have  any  weight  with  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  you  will  quit  it  only  to  take  the  same  path,  and  as* 
cend  the  same  scaffold  as  your  mother,  Anne  Boleyn.” 

“  Such  another  taunt,”  cried  Sussex,  fiercely,  “  and 
neither  the  sacred  character  of  your  office,  nor  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Queen,  shall  save  you  from  my  sword !  ” 

*  Coatiaued  froa  page  118. 


And  he  thrust  him  forcibly  backward. 

Elizabeth  moved  on  at  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  while  the 
guard,  closing  round  her  and  Sussex,  opposed  the  points  of 
their  halberds  to  the  infuriated  ambassador. 

*'  Your  Highness  has  increased  Kenard’s  enmity,”  ob¬ 
served  Bedingfeld,  with  a  troubled  look. 

“I  fear  him  not,”  replied  Elizabeth,  dauntle«ly.  “Let 
him  do  his  worst ;  Eiigtisk  honesty  will  ever  prove  mere 
I  than  a  match  for  Spanish  guile.” 

j  Entering  the  Lieutenant’s  lodgings,  and  traversing  the  long 
gallery  already  described  as  running  in  a  westernly  direction, 
Eliza^th  soon  reached  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Bell 
Tower,  which,  she  was  informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brydges, 
was  appointed  for  her  prison. 

“  It  is  a  sorry  lodging  for  a  King’s  daughter,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  “  and  for  one  who  may  be  Queen  of  this  realm. 
But  since  my  sister  will  have  it  so,  I  must  make  shift  with 
it.  How  many  attendants  are  allowed  me  I  ” 

“  One  female,”  replied  Brydges. 

“  Why  not  deprive  me  of  ail  I  ”  cried  the  Princess,  pas¬ 
sionately.  “  This  chamber  will  barely  accoiiuuodate  m«. 

I  will  be  alone.” 

“  As  your  Grace  pleases,”  replied  Brydges,  “  but  I  can¬ 
not  exceed  my  authority.” 

“  Can  I  write  to  the  Queen  1  ”  demanded  Elizabeth. 

“  You  will  be  furnished  with  writing  materials,  if  it  is 
your  purpose  to  prepare  your  confes^ion,”  returned  the 
Lieutenant.  “  But  it  must  bs  delivered  to  the  council,  who 
will  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  transmiiting  it  to  her 
Highness.” 

“Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Princess,  “  am  1  at  thtir  mercy  1  ” 

“  Alas,  madam,  you  are  so !  ”  replied  Bedingfeld,  “  but 
the  Chancellor  is  your  friend.” 

“I  am  not  sure  of  that,”  returned  Elizabeth.  “  Oh,  that 
I  could  see  the  Queen,  were  it  but  for  one  minute.  My 
mother  perished  because  she  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  of 
my  royal  sire,  whose  noble  nature  was  abused  in  respect  to 
her  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  himself  told  me  that  if  his 
brother  the  Admiral  had  been  allowed  speech  of  him,  he 
would  never  have  consented  to  his  death.  But  it  is  ever 
thus.  The  throne  is  surrounded  by  a  baneful  circle,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  approach  of  truth.  They  keep 
me  from  my  sister’s  presence,  well  knowing  that  I  could 
clear  myself  at  once,  while  they  fill  her  ears  with  false  re¬ 
ports.  Bedingfeld,  you  are  her  faithful  servant,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  my  enemy.  Tell  her,  if  she  will  grant  me  an 
audience  alone,  or  before  her  councillors,  I  will  either 
prove  my  innocence,  or  consent  to  lose  my  head.  Above 
all,  implore  her  to  let  me  be  confronted  with  Wyat,  that 
the  truth  may  be  extorted  from  hitn.” 

“The  interview  would  little  benefit  your  grace,”  re¬ 
marked  Brydges.  “  Wyat  confesses  your  privity  to  the  re¬ 
bellion.” 

“He  lies!”  replied  Elizabeth,  fiercely.  “The  words 
have  been  put  into  his  mouth  with  the  vain  hope  of  pardon. 
But  he  will  recant  them  if  he, sees  me.  He  dare  not,  will 
not,  look  me  in  the  face  and  aver  that  I  am  a  partner  In  his 
foul  practices.  But  I  will  not  believe  it  of  him.  Despite 
his  monstrous  trea.son,  he  is  too  brave,  too  noble-minded,  to 
act  so  recreant  a  part.” 

“Wyat  has  undergone  the  question  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  madam,”  replied  Brydges;  “and  though  h*  en¬ 
dured  the  first  with  surprising  con.'«tancy,  his  fortitude  sunk 
under  the  severity  of  the  latter  application.” 

“  I  forgive  him,”  rejoined  Elizabeih,  In  a  tone  of  commis¬ 
eration.  “  But  it  proves  nothing.  He  avowed  thus  much 
to  escape  further  torture.” 

“  It  may  be,”  returned  Brydges,  “  and,  for  your  Grace’s 
sake,  I  hope  it  is  so.  Rut  his  confession,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  has  been  laid  before  the  Queen.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  sinking  into  the  only  seat 
which  the  dungeon  contained. 

“  I  beseech  your  Highness  to  compose  yourself,”  cried 
Bedingfeld,  compassionately  “  We  will  withdraw  him! 
leave  you  to  the  care  ef  your  attendant” 

“  I  want  no  assistance,”  replied  Elizabeth,  recovering 
herself.  “  Will  you  entreat  her  Majesty  to  grant  me  an  au¬ 
dience  on  the  terms  I  have  named,  in  the  presence  of 
Wyatl” 

“  It  must  be  speedy,  then,”  remarked  Brydges,  “  for  he  is 
adjudged  to  die  to-morrow.” 

“  To-morrow  !  ”  echoed  Elizabeth.  “  Nay,  then,  good 
Bedingfeld,  seek  the  Queen  without  delay.  Iniplorc  her  by 
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the  love  ahe  once  bore  me — by  the  love  I  am  aaeured  she 
bear*  me  atill — to  interrogate  me  before  this  traitor.  If  he 
perishes  with  this  uncontradicted,  I  arn  loat.” 

“  Your  worda  shall  be  repeated  to  her  Highness, ”  replied 
Bedingfeld,  “  and  I  will  not  fail  to  add  my  entreaties  to 
yaur  own.  But  I  cannot  give  you  a  hope  that  your  raqueat 
will  be  granted." 

“  It  is  fortunate  for  your  highness  that  the  Queen  visits 
the  Tower  to-day,”  observed  Brydges.  “  Her  arrival  is 
momently  expected.  As  I  live!”  ha  exclaimed,  as  the 
bell  was  rung  overhead,  and  answered  by  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  batteries,  “she 
is  here  !  ” 

“  It  is  heaven's  interposition  in  my  behalf!  ”  cried  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  “Goto  her  at  once,  Bedingfeld  Let  not  the  trai¬ 
tor  Renard  get  the  start  of  you.  I  may  live  to  requite  the 
aervica.  Go — go.” 

The  old  knight  obeyed,  and  the.  others  immediately  af- 
terw’ard  retired,  closing  the  door  upon  the  Princess,  and 
placing  a  guard  outside. 

Left  alone,  Elizabeth  flew  to  the  narrow  and  strongly 
grated  loophole,  commanding  the  southern  ward,  through 
which  the  Quean  must  necessarily  pass  on  her  way  to  the 
palace,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her.  She  had 
not  to  wait  long.  Loud  fanfares  of  trumpets  resounded 
from  the  gate  of  the  By-ward  Tower.  These  martial  flour¬ 
ishes  were  succeeded  by  the  trampling  of  steeds,  and  fresh  j 
discharges  of  ordnance  ;  and  the  next  moment  a  numerous 
retinue  of  horse  and  foot  emerged  from  the  gateway.  Just 
as  the  royal  litter  appeared  it  was  stopped  by  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside  by  Mary's 
own  hand.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  she  watched  the  countenance  of  the  old  Knight  as 
if  her  life  depended  on  each  word  he  uttered.  At  first  she 
could  not  see  the  Queen’s  face  ;  but  as  Bedingfeld  con¬ 
cluded,  Mary  leaned  forward  and  looked  up  at  the  Bell 
Tower.  Uncertain  whether  she  coi>ld  be  seen,  Elizabeth 
determined  to  make  her  presence  known  ;  and,  thrusting 
her  head  through  the  bars,  waved  her  kerchief.  Mary  in¬ 
stantly  drew  back.  The  curtains  of  the  litter  were  closed, 
Bedingfeld  stepped  aside,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on. 

**  site  will  not  see  me  !  ”  cried  Elizabeth,  sinking  back 
in  despair.  “  I  shall  perish  like  my  mother.” 

The  Princess’s  agitation  did  not  subside  for  some  time. 
Expecting  Bedingfeld  to  return  with  the  tidings  that  Mary 
had  refused  her  request,  she  listened  anxiously  to  every 
sound,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  announce  his  arrival.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  by,  and  he  came  not;  and,  concluding  that 
he  did  not  like  to  be  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  or,  what  was 
yet  more  probable,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  visit  her,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  the  w'orst. 

Elizabeth  had  not  the  same  resources  as  .lane,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  Though  sincerely  religious,  she  had 
not  the  strong  piety  that  belonged  to  the  other,  nor  could 
she  like  her  divorce  hvrself  from  the  world,  and  devote 
herseif  wholly  to  Gsd.  Possessing  the  greatest  fortitude, 
she  had  no  resignation  ;  and,  while  capable  of  enduring 
any  amount  of  physical  suffering,  could  not  control  her  iin- 

atience.  Her  thoughts  were  bitter  and  mortifying  enough, 

ut  she  felt  no  humiliation ;  and  the  only  regrets  she  in¬ 
dulged  w’ere  at  having  acted  so  unwise  a  part  Scalding 
tears  bedew’ed  her  cheeks — tears  that  would  not  have 
been  shed,  if  any  one  had  been  present ;  and  her  mingled 
emotions  of  rage  and  despair,  were  so  powerful,  that  she  had 
much  ado  to  overcome  them.  Ungovernable  fury  against 
Mary  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  pondered  upon  a 
thousand  acts  of  revenge.  Then  came  the  dreadful  sense, 
of  her  present  situation— of  its  hopelessness,  its  despair. 
She  locked  at  the  stone  walls  by  which  she  was  inclosed, 
and  invoked  them  to  fall  upon  her,  and  crush  her, — and 
she  rushed  tow’ards  the  massive  and  iron-girded  door,  as 
if  ahc  would  dash  herself  against  it  with  impotent  fury. 
Her  breast  was  ravaged  by  fierce  and  conflicting  passions ; 
she  grasped  it  convuLively  to  prevent  herself  from  execut¬ 
ing  the  desperate  deeds  that  suggested  themselves  to  her. 
In  after  years,  when  the  crown  was  placed  upon  her  head, 
and  she  grasped  one  of  the  most  powerful  sceptres  ever 
swayed  by  female  hand — when  illustrious  captives  were 
placed  in  that  very  dungeon,  by  her  commands,  and  one 
royal  victim,  near  almost  to  her  as  a  sister,  lingered  out  her 
days  in  hopeless  captivity,  only  to  end  them  on  the  block — 
at  such  seasons  she  often  recalled  her  own  imprisonment, 
pften  in  imagination  endured  its  agonies,  but  never  once 


with  a  soft  or  relenting  heart.  The  sole  thought  that  now 
touched  her,  and  subdued  her  violence,  was  that  of  Courte¬ 
nay.  Neither  his  unworthiness  nor  his  inconstancy  could 
shake  her  attachment.  She  loved  him  deeply  and  devoted¬ 
ly — w'ith  all  the  strength  and  fervor  of  her  character ;  and, 
though  she  had  much  difficulty  in  saving  him  from  her  con¬ 
tempt,  this  feeling  did  not  abate  the  force  of  her  regard. 
The  idea  that  he  would  perish  with  her  in  some  degree 
reconciled  her,  to  her  probable  fate. 

Thus  meditating,  alternately  roused  by  the  wildest  re¬ 
sentment,  and  softened  by  thoughts  of  love,  Elizabeth 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  without  interruption. 
Worn  out,  at  length,  she  was  about  to  dispose  herself  to 
slumber,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brydges,  accompanied  by  two  serving-men  and  a  female  at¬ 
tendant,  entered  the  room.  Provisions  were  placed  before 
her  by  the  men,  who  instantly  withdrew,  and  Brydges  was 
about  to  follow,  leaving  the  female  attendant  behind,  when 
Elizabeth  stopped  him,  and  inquired  what  answer  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld  had  brought  from  the  Queen. 

“  My  orders  are  to  hold  no  communication  with  your 
Grace,”  replied  the  Lieutenant. 

“  At  least  tell  me  w'hen  I  am  to  be  examined  by  the 
Council,”  rejoined  Elizabeth.  ”  The  meanest  criminal  has 
a  right  to  be  so  informed  !  ” 

But  Brydges  shook  his  head,  and,  quitting  the  chamber, 
closed  the  door,  and  barred  it  outside. 

Controlling  her  feelings,  as  she  was  now  no  longer  alone, 
Elizabeth  commanded  her  attendant  to  awaken  her  in  an 
hour,  and  threw’  herself  upon  the  couch.  Her  injunctions 
were  strictly  complied  with,  and  she  arose  greatly  refreshed. 
A  lamp  had  been  left  her ;  and,  taking  up  a  book  of  prayers, 
she  addressed  herself  to  her  devotions,  and,  while  thus  oc¬ 
cupied,  her  mind  gradually  resumed  its  composure.  About 
midnight  the  door  was  opened  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  en¬ 
tered  with  Nighlgall  and  two  other  officials  in  sable  robes, 
while  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  bearing  torches,  remained 
without. 

“  I  must  request  your  Grace  to  follow  me,”  said  Brydges. 

“  Whither  1  ”  demanded  Elizabeth,  rising.  “  To  the 
Queen’s  presence  1  ” 

The  Lieutenant  made  no  answer. 

“  To  the  Council  1  ”  resumed  the  Princess,  “  or  to  exe¬ 
cution  ?  No  matter.  I  am  ready.”  And  she  motioned 
the  Lieutenant  to  lead  on. 

Sir  Thomas  Brydges  obeyed,  and,  followed  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  traversed  the  gallery,  descended  the  great  staircase, 
j  and  entered  a  spacious  chamber  on  the  ground  floor.  Here 
■  he  paused  for  a  moment,  while  a  sliding  panel  in  the  wall 
I  was  opened,  through  which  he  and  his  companion  passed. 

A  short  flight  of  stone  steps  brought  them  to  a  dark,  nar¬ 
row  passage,  and  they  proceeded  silently  and  slowly  along 
it,  until  their  progress  .was  checked  by  a  strong  iron  door, 
which  was  unfastened  and  closed  behind  them  by  Nightgall. 
The  jarring  of  the  heavy  bolts,  as  they  were  shot  into  their 
sockets,  resounded  hollowly  along  the  arched  roof  of  the 
passage,  and  smote  forcibly  upon  Elizabeth’s  heart ;  and 
she  required  all  her  constitutional  firmness  to  support  her. 

They  were  now’  in  one  of  those  subterranean  galleries 
often  described  before,  on  either  side  of  which  were  cells , 
and  the  clangor  called  forth  many  a  dismal  response. 
Presently  afterwards,  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  stair¬ 
case,  w’hich  Elizabeth  descended,  and  found  herself  in  the 
torture-chamber.  A  dreadful  spectacle  met  her  gaze.  At 
one  side  of  the  room,  which  was  lighted  by  a  dull  lamp 
from  the  roof,  and  furnished  as  before  with  numberless  hid¬ 
eous  implements — each  seeming  to  have  been  recently  em¬ 
ployed — sat,  or  rather  was  supported,  a  wretched  man,  upon 
whom  every  refinement  of  torture  had  evidently  been  pra^ 
ticed.  A  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  lower  limbs,  but  his 
ghastly  and  writhen  features  proved  the  extremity  of  suf¬ 
fering  to  W’hich  he  had  been  subjected.  Elizabeth  could 
scarcely  believe  that  in  this  miserable  object,  whom  it  would 
have  been  a  mercy  to  despatch,  she  beheld  the  once  bold 
and  haughty  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

Placed  on  the  corner  of  a  leathern  couch,  and  supported 
hy  Wolfytt  and  Surrocold,  the  latter  of  whom  bathed  his 
temples  with  some  restorative,  Wyat  fixed  his  heavy  eyes 
upon  the  Princess.  But  her  attention  was  speedily  diverted 
from  him  to  another  person,  whose  presence  checked  her 
feelings.  This  was  the  Queen,  who  stood  on  one  side,  with 
Gardiner  and  Renard.  Opposite  them  was  Courtenay,  with 
his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast.  The  latter  looked  up  as 
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Elizabeth  catered  the  chamber;  and,  after  gazing  at  her  for 
a  moment,  turned  his  regards,  with  an  irrepressible  shud* 
der,  to  Wyat.  Knowing  that  her  safety  depended  upon  her 
firmness,  Elizabeth  disguised  all  appearance  of  compassion, 
and,  throwing  herself  at  the  Queen’s  feet,  cried,  '*  Heaven 
bless  your  highness  for  granting  me  this  interview  !  I  can 
now  prove  my  innocence.” 

“In  what  way  1”  demanded  Mary,  coldly.  “It  would 
indeed  rejoice  me  to  find  I  have  been  deceived.  But  I  can¬ 
not  shut  my  ears  to  the  truth.  Yon  traitor,”  she  continued, 
pointing  to  Wyat,  “  who  dared  to  rise  in  arms  against  his 
Sovereign,  distinctly  charges  you  with  participation  in  his 
rebellious  designs.  I  have  his  confession,  taken  from  his 
own  lips,  and  signed  with  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  af¬ 
firms,  by  his  hopes  of  mercy  from  the  Supreme  Judge  before 
whom  he  will  shortly  appear  to  answer  for  his  oft'ences, 
that  you  encouraged  his  plans  for  my  dethronement,  and 
sought  to  win  the  crown  for  yourself,  in  order  to  bestow  it 
with  your  band  upon  your  lover,  Courtenay.” 

“  It  is  false  !  ”  cried  Elizabeth  ;  “  false  as  the  caitiff  who 
invented  it — false  as  the  mischievous  councillor  who  stands 
beside  you,  and  who  trusts  to  work  my  ruin  !  But,  by  our 
father’s  soul,  it  ahall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  requite  him  !  Your 
Majesty  has  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  myself,  nor  has 
any  of  your  subjects  a  more  loving  sister.  This  wretched 
Wyat,  whose  condition  would  move  my  pity  were  he  not 
BO  heinous  a  traitor,  may  have  written  to  me,  but,  on  my 
faith,  I  have  never  received  his  letters.” 

“  Lerd  Russell’s  son  declares  that  he  delivered  them  into 
your  own  hands,”  observed  Mary. 

“  Another  lie,  as  false  as  the  first !  ”  replied  Elizabeth. 
“  It  is  a  plot,  your  Highness — a  contrivance  of  my  enemy, 
Simon  Renard.  Where  is  Lord  Russell’s  son  1  Why  is 
he  not  here  1” 

“  You  shall  see  him  anon,  since  you  desire  it,”  replied 
Mary.  “Like  yourself,  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 
But  these  assertions  do  not  clear  you.” 

“  Your  Highness  says  you  have  Wyat’s  confession,”  re¬ 
joined  Elizabeth.  “What  faith  is  to  be  attached  to  it  1 
It  has  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  severity  of  the  torture 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  Look  at  his  shattered 
frame,  and  say  whether  it  is  not  likely  he  would  purchase 
relief  from  such  suffering  as  he  must  have  endured  at  any 
cost.  The  sworn  tormentors  are  here.  Let  them  declare 
how  often  they  have  stretched  him  on  the  rack,  how  often 
applied  the  thumbscrew — before  this  false  charge  was 
wrung  from  him.  Speak,  fellows !  how  often  have  you 
racked  him  I” 

But  the  tormentors  did  not  dare  to  reply.  A  stifled  groan 
broke  from  Wyat,  and  a  sharp  convulsion  passed  over  his 
frame. 

“  The  question  has  only  extorted  the  truth,”  observed 
Mary. 

“  If  the  accusation  so  obtained  be  availing,  the  reaction 
must  be  equally  so,”  replied  Elizabeth.  “Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  tone, 
and  stepping  toward  him,  “  if  you  would  not  render  your 
name  for  ever  infamous,  you  will  declare  my  innocence.” 

The  sufferer  gazed  at  her,  as  if  he  did  not  clearly  com¬ 
prehend  what  was  said  to  him. 

Elizabeth  repeated  the  command,  and  in  a  more  peremp¬ 
tory  tone. 

“  What  have  I  declared  against  youl”  asked  Wyat, 
faintly. 

“  You  have  accused  me  of  countenancing  your  traitor¬ 
ous  practices  against  the  Queen’s  Highness,  who  now 
stands  before  you,”  rejoined  Elizabeth  “  You  well  know 
it  is  false.  Do  not  die  with  such  a  stain  upon  your  knight¬ 
hood  and  your  honor.  The  worst  is  over.  Further  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  rack  would  be  fatal,  and  it  will  not  be  resorted 
to  because  you  would  thus  escape  the  scaffold.  You  can 
have,  therefore,  no  object  in  adhering  to  this  vile  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  my  enemies.  Retract  your  words,  I  command  you, 
and  declare  my  innocence  !  ” 

“  I  do !  ”  raplied  Wyat,  in  a  firm  tone.  “  I  have  falsely 
accused  you,  and  was  induced  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of  par¬ 
don.  I  unsay  all  I  have  said,  and  will  die  proclaiming  your 
innocence.” 

“  It  is  well,”  replied  Elizabeth,  with  a  triumphant  glance 
at  the  Queen. 

“  Place  me  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess,”  said  Wyat  to  his 
supporters.  “  Your  pardon,  madam,”  he  added,  as  the 
order  was  obeyed. 


“  You  have  it,”  replied  Elizabeth,  scarcely  able  to  re¬ 
press  her  emotion.  “  May  God  forgive  you  as  I  do.” 

“  Then  your  former  declaration  was  false,  thou  perjured 
traitor  ?”  cried  Mary,  in  amazement. 

“  What  I  have  said  I  have  said,”  rejoined  Wyat ;  “  what 
I  now  say  is  the  truth.”  And  he  motioned  the  attendants 
to  raise  him,  the  pain  of  kneeling  being  too  exquisite  for 
endurance. 

“  And  will  you  adhere  to  your  declaration  t”  pursued 
Mary. 

"  To  my  last  breath,”  gasped  Wyat. 

“  At  whose  instigation  were  you  induced  to  charge  the 
Princess  with  conspiring  with  you  I”  demanded  Renard, 
stepping  forward. 

“  At  yours,”  returned  Wyat,  with  a  look  of  intense  ha¬ 
tred.  “  You,  who  have  deceived  the  Queen — deceived  me 
— and  would  deceive  the  devil,  your  master,  if  you  could — 
you  urged  me  to  it — you — ha  !  ha !  ”  And  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  attempt  at  laughter,  w’liich  communicated  a  horrible  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  features,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  Wolfytt, 
and  was  conveyed  to  a  cell  at  the  back  of  the  chamber,  the 
door  of  W’hich  was  closed. 

“  My  innocence  is  established,”  said  Elizabeth,  turning  to 
the  Queen. 

“  Not  entirely,”  answered  Mary.  “  Wyat’s  first  charge 
was  supported  by  Lord  Russell’s  son.” 

“  Take  me  to  him,  or  send  for  him  hither,”  rejoined 
Elizabeth.  “  He  has  been  suborned,  like  Wyat,  by  Renard. 
i  will  stake  my  life  that  he  denies  it.” 

“  I  will  not  refute  the  idle  charge  brought  against  me,” 
observed  Renard,  who  had  been  for  a  moment  confound¬ 
ed  by  Wyat'a  accusation.  “  Your  majesty  will  at  once  dis¬ 
cern  its  utter  groundlesness.” 

“  i  ask  no  clemency  for  myself,”  interposed  Courtenay, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  ;  “  but  I  beseech  your  highness 
not  to  let  the  words  of  that  false  and  crafty  Spaniard  weigh 
against  your  sister.  From  his  perfidious  counsels  all  these 
disasters  have  originated.” 

“  You  would  screen  the  Princess  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
I  her  hand,  my  lord,”  replied  Mary.  “  1  see  through  your 
purpose,  and  will  defeat  it.” 

“  So  far  from  it,”  replied  the  Earl,  “  I  here  solemnly  re¬ 
nounce  all  pretensions  to  her.” 

“  Courtenay  !  ”  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  in  a  tone  of  an¬ 
guish. 

“  Recent  events  have  cured  me  of  love  and  ambition,” 
pursued  the  earl,  without  regarding  her.  “  All  I  desire  is 
freedom.” 

“  And  is  it  for  one  so  unworthy  that  1  have  entertained 
this  regard  1  ”  cried  Elizabeth.  “  But  1  am  rightly  pun¬ 
ished.” 

“  You  are  so,”  replied  Mary,  bitterly.  “  And  you  now 
taste  some  of  the  pangs  you  inflicted  upon  me.” 

“  Hear  me,  gracious  madam,”  cried  Courtenay,  prostrat¬ 
ing  himself  before  the  Queen.  “  I  have  avowed  thus 
much,  that  you  may  attach  due  credit  to  what  I  am  about 
to  declare  conceriiiug  Renard.  My  heart  was  yours,  and 
yours  only,  till  1  allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  by  him. 
1  knew  not  then  his  design,  but  it  has  since  been  fully  re¬ 
vealed.  It  was  to  disgust  you  with  me  that  he  might  ac¬ 
complish  the  main  object  of  his  heart — the  match  with  the 
Prince  of  Spain.  H«  succeeded  too  well.  Utterly  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  I  readily  yielded  to  the  allurements  he  spread  be¬ 
fore  me.  My  indiscretions  were  reported  to  you.  But, 
failing  in  alienating  me  from  yuur  regard,  he  tried  a  deeper 
game,  and  chose  out  as  his  tool  the  Princess  Elizabeth.” 

“  Ha  !  ”  exclaimed  Mary. 

“  He  it  was,”  pursued  Courtenay,  “  who  first  attracted 
my  attention  towards  her — who  drew  invidious  compari¬ 
sons  between  her  youthful  charms  and  your  majesty’s  more 
advanced  age.  He  it  was  who  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
an  alliance  between  us — who  led  me  on  step  by  step,  till  I 
I  was  completely  enmeshed.  1  will  own  it.  1  tweame  de»- 
I  perately  enamored  of  the  Princess.  1  thought  no  more  of 
I  your  highness— of  the  brilliant  prospects  lost  to  me ;  and, 
i  blinded  by  my  pasaion,  became  reckless  ef  th-i  perilous  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  I  placed  myself.  But  now  that  I  can  look 
calmly  behind  me,  1  see  where,  and  why  1  fell — and  I  fully 
comprehend  the  tempter’s  motives.” 

“  What  says  your  excellency  to  this  I  ”  demanded  Mary, 
sternly. 

“  Much  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  has  asserted  is  true,” 
replied  Renard.  “  But  in  rescuing  your  majesty,  at  any 
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cost,  from  so  uaworthy  an  alliance,  I  desenre  your  thanks 
rather  than  your  reprobation.  And  I  shall  ever  rejoice 
that  I  have  succeeded.** 

*'  You  have  succeeded  at  my  expense,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  many  of  my  bravest  and  best  subjects,**  replied 
Mary,  severely.  *'  but  the  die  is  cast,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
called  ’* 

**  True,**  replied  Renard,  with  a  smile  of  malignant  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

“  Will  your  highness  pursue  your  investigation  further  to¬ 
night  V*  demanded  Gardiner. 

“  No,**  replied  the  Queen,  who  appeared  lost  in  thought. 
**  Let  the  Princess  Elizabeth  be  taken  back  to  the  Bell 
Tower,  and  Courtenay  to  his  prison  in  the  Bowyer  Tower. 
1  will  consider  upon  their  sentence.  Wyat  is  respited  for 
the  present.  I  shall  interrogate  him  further.** 

With  this  she  quitted  the  torture-chamber  with  her  train, 
and  the  prisoners  were  removed  as  she  had  directed. 


XXXV . . .  .How  Xit  discovered  the  secret  of  his  birth ;  end  how  he  was 

hoighted  under  the  title  of  Sir  Narcissus  Le  Grand. 

Life  is  full  of  the  saddest  and  the  strongest  contrasts.  The 
laugh  of  derision  succeeds  the  groan  of  despair — the  revel 
follows  the  funeral — the  moment  that  ushers  the  new-born 
babe  into  existence,  is  the  last,  perchance,  of  its  parent — 
without  the  prison  walls,  all  is  sunshine  and  happiness — 
within,  gloom  and  despair.  But  throughout  the  great  city 
which  it  commanded,  search  where  you  might,  no  stronger 
contrasts  of  rejoicing  and  despair  could  be  found,  than 
were  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Tower  of  London.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  every  dungeon  was  crowded,  and  scarcely 
an  hour  passed  that  some  miserable  suflerer  did  not  expire 
under  the  hand  of  the  tormentor,  or  the  public  executioner ; 
on  the  other,  there  was  mirth,  revelry,  and  all  the  customa¬ 
ry  celebrations  of  victory.  As  upon  Mary*8  former  triumph 
aver  her  enemies,  a  vast  hre  was  lighted  in  the  centre  of 
the  Tower  Green,  and  four  oxen,  roasted  whole  at  it,  v^re 
distnbuted,  together  with  a  proportionate  supply  of  bread, 
and  a  measure  of  ale  or  mead,  in  rations,  to  every  soldier  in 
the  fortress;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  utmost  joviality 
prevailed.  To  each  warder  was  allotted  an  angel  of  gold, 
and  a  dish  from  the  royal  table ;  while  to  the  three  giants 
were  given  the  residue  of  a  grand  banquet,  a  butt  of  Gas- 
coign  wine,  and,  in  consideration  of  their  valiant  conduct 
during  the  siege,  their  yearly  fee,  by  the  Queen*s command 
was  trebled.  On  the  night  of  these  festivities,  a  magnificent 
display  of  fire-works  took  place  on  the  Green,  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  illumination  was  eflected  by  means  of  a  row  of  bar¬ 
rels  filled  with  pitch,  ranged  along  the  battlements  of  the 
White  Tower,  which  being  suddeirly  lighted,  cast  forth  a 
glare  that  illuminated  the  whole  fortress,  and  was  seen  at 
upwards  of  twenty  miles’  distance. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  Queen*s  promise,  Xit,  though  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  favorable  opportunity  of  claiming  it,  did  not 
fail  to  assume  all  the  consequence  of  his  anticipated  honors. 
He  treated  those  with  whom  be  associated  with  the  utmost 
haughtiness  ;  and,  though  his  arrogant  demeanor  only  ex¬ 
cited  the  merriment  of  the  giants,  it  drew  many  a  sharp 
retort,  and  not  a  few  blows,  from  such  as  were  not  disposed 
to  put  up  with  his  insolence.  The  subject  that  perpetually 
occupied  his  thoughts,  was  the  title  he  ought  to  assume  ; — 
for  he  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  his  present  appella¬ 
tion.  **  Base  and  contemptible  name  !  **  he  exclaimed. 

How  I  loathe  it ! — and  how  did  I  acquire  it  1  It  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me,  I  suppose,  in  my  infancy,  by  Og,  to 
whose  care  I  was  committed.  A  mystery  hangs  over  my 
birth.  I  must  unravel  it.  Let  me  see  : — Two-and-twenty 
years  (come  Martinmas),  1  was  deposited  at  the  door 
of  the  By- ward  Tower  in  a  piece  of  blanket! — unwor¬ 
thy  swaddling  cloth  for  so  illustrious  an  infant — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  fully  proves  that  my  noble  parents  were 
anxious  fur  concealment.  Stay !  I  have  heard  of  change- 
lutgs — of  elfin  children  left  by  fairies  in  the  room  of  those 
they  steal.  Gan  1  be  such  a  one  1  A  shudder  crosses  my 
frame  at  the  bare  idea.  And  yet  my  activity,  my  daring, 
my  high  menUl  qualities,  my  unequalled  symmetry  of  per¬ 
son,  small  though  it  be — all  these  seem  to  warrant  the  sup- 
pusition.  Yes!  I  am  a  changeling.  I  am  a  fairy  child. 
Yet  hold  !  this  will  not  da.  Though  I  may  entertain  these 
notions  in  secret  of  my  alliance  with  the  invisible  world, 
they  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  incredulous  multitude.  I 
must  have  some  father,  probable  or  improbable.  Who 


could  he  have  been  1  Or  who  mi^ht  he  have  been  1  Let 
me  see.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
about  the  lime  of  my  birth.  Could  I  not  be  his  son  1  It  is 
more  than  probable.  So  was  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
But  to  claim  descent  from  him  would  bring  scandal  upon 
the  church.  Besides,  he  was  a  Catholic  prelate.  No,  it 
must  be  Sir  Thomas  More.  That  will  account  for  my  wit. 
Then  about  the  same  time  there  were  the  Lord  Darcy ;  and 
Robert  Salisbury,  Abbot  of  Vale  Crusis;  tbs  Prior  of  Don¬ 
caster  ;  Sir  Thomas  Percy ;  Sir  Francis  Bygatc  ;  and  Sir 
John  Bulmer.  All  these  were  prisoners,  so  that  I  have 
plenty  to  chose  from.  I  will  go  and  consult  Og.  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  kept  the  piece  of  blanket  in  which  I  was 
wrapped.  It  will  be  a  gross  omission  if  he  has  not.” 

The  foregoing  soliloquy  occurred  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  palace,  where  the  vain-glorious  manikin  was  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
No  sooner  did  the  idea  of  consulting  Og  on  the  subject  of 
his  birth  occur  to  him,  than  he  set  ofi*  to  the  By-ward 
Tower,  where  he  found  the  two  unmarried  giants  employed 
upon  a  huge,  smoking  dish  of  baked  meat,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  importunity,  neither  of  them  appeared  willing 
to  attend  to  him.  Thus  bafHed,  and  his  appetite  sharpened 
by  the  savory  odor  of  the  viands,  Xit  seized  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  began  to  ply  them  with  great  zeal.  The  meal 
over,  and  two  ponderous  jugs  that  fianked  the  board  emp¬ 
tied  of  their  contents,  Og  leaned  his  huge  frame  against 
the  wall,  and  in  a  drowsy  tone  informed  the  dwarf  that  he 
was  ready  to  listen  to  him. 

“  No  sleeping,  then,  my  master,”  cried  Xit,  springing 
upon  his  knee,  and  tweaking  his  nose.  ”  I  have  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  consult  you  about.  You  must 
be  wide  awake.** 

”  What  is  it  1  **  replied  the  good  humored  giant,  yawn¬ 
ing  as  if  he  would  have  swallowed  the  teazing  manikin. 

*'  It  relates  to  my  origin,*’  replied  Xit.  ”  Am  I  tho  son 
of  a  nobleman  '?*’ 

”  I  should  rather  say  you  were  the  offspring  of  some  ape 
escaped  from  the  menagerie,”  answered  Og,  bursting  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Gog,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  cause  of  their  merriment.  ”  You 
have  all  the  tricks  of  the  species.” 

**Dare  to  repeat  that  insinuation,  base  Titan,”  cried 
Xit,  furiously,  and  drawing  his  sword,  '*  and  I  will  be  thy 
death.  I  am  as  illustriously  descended  as  thyself,  and  on 
both  sides  too,  whereas  thy  mother  was  a  frowzy  fish-wife. 
Know  that  I  am  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  More.” 

”  Sir  Thomas  More  !  *’  echoed  both  giants,  laughing  more 
immoderately  than  ever.  **  What  has  has  put  that  notion 
into  thy  addle  pats  1  ” 

**  My  better  genius,”  replied  Xit,  and  unless  you  can 
show  me  who  teas  my  father,  I  shall  claim  descent  from 
him.” 

“  You  will  only  expose  yourself  to  ridicule,”  re¬ 
turned  Og,  patting  the  manikin's  shick  head — a  famili¬ 
arity  which  he  resented,—”  and  though  I  and  my  brethren 
laugh  at  you,  and  make  a  jest  of  you,  we  do  not  desire 
others  to  do  so.” 

”  Once  graced  by  knighthood,  no  man,  be  he  of  my 
stature  or  yours,  my  overgrown  master,  shall  make  a  jest 
of  me  with  impunity,”  replied  Xit,  proudly.  '*  But  since 
you  think  I  am  not  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  from  whom 
can  I  safely  claim  descent  1  ” 

”  1  would  willingly  assist  you  to  a  father,”  replied  Og, 
smothering  a  laugh,  “  but  on  my  faith,  I  can  think  of  none 
more  probable  than  Hairun’s  pet  monkey,  or  perhaps  old 
Max.” 

‘‘  Anger  me  not,”  shrieked  Xit,  in  extremity  of  fury,  **  or 
you  will  rue  it.  What  has  become  of  the  blanket  In  which 
I  was  wrapped  1” 

“  The  blanket !  ’*  exclaimed  Og,  ”  why,  it  was  a  strip 
scarcely  bigger  than  my  hand.” 

”  Is  it  lost  1  **  demanded  Xit,  eagerly. 

**  I  fear  so,”  rephed  Og.  “  Stay  !  now  I  recollect,  I 
patched  an  old  pair  of  hose  with  it.” 

“Patched  a  pair  of  hose  with  it !”  cried  Xit.  “You 
'deserve  to  go  in  tatters  during  the  rest  of  your  dajrs.  You 
have  destroyed  the  sole  clue  to  my  origin.” 

“  Nay,  if  that  blanket  will  guide  you,  I  have  Uken  the 
best  means  of  preserving  it,”  rejoined  Og ; — “  for  I  think  I 
have  the  hose  still.” 

"  Where  are  they  1  ”  inquired  Xit.  “  Let  me  see  them 
instantly.” 
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”  If  they  still  exist,  they  are  in  a  large  chest  in  the  upper 
chamber,”  replied  Og.  «  But  be  not  too  much  elated,  for 
I  fear  we  shall  be  disappointed.” 

•*  At  all  events,  let  us  search  without  a  moment’s  delay,” 
rejoined  Xit,  jumping  down,  and  hurrying  up  the  stair¬ 
case. 

He  was  followed  somewhat  more  leisurely  by  the  two 
giants,  and  the  trunk  was  found  crammed  under  a  heap  of 
lumber  into  an  embrasure.  The  key  was  lost,  but  as  Xit’s 
impatience  woald  not  allow  him  to  wait  to  have  it  unfast¬ 
ened  by  a  smith,  Og  forced  it  open  with  the  bead  of  a 
halbert.  It  contained  a  number  of  old  buskins,  cloaks  of 
all  hues  and  fashions,  doublets,  pantoudes,  caps,  buff-boots 
and  hose.  Of  the  latter  there  were  several  pair,  and  though 
many  were  thread-bare  enough,  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
were  patched. 

Xit,  who  had  plunged  into  the  trunk  to  examine  each  ar¬ 
ticle,  was  greatly  disappointed. 

“  I  fear  they  are  lost,”  observed  Og. 

“  It  would  seem  so,”  replied  Xit,  “  for  there  are  only  a 
doubtlet  and  cloak  left.  Oh !  that  a  worshipful  knight’s 
history  should  hang  on  so  slight  a  tenure  !  ” 

**  Many  a  knight's  history  has  hung  on  less,”  replied 
Gog.  “  But  what  have  we  rolled  up  in  that  corner  1  ” 

“  As  I  live,  a  pair  of  watchet-colored  hose,”  cried  Xit. 

'*  The  very  pair  we  are  In  quest  of,”  rejoined  Og.  “  Un¬ 
fold  them,  and  you  will  find  the  piece  of  blanket  in  the 
seat.” 

Xit  obeyed,  and  mounting  on  the  side  of  the  box  held 
out  the  huge  garments,  and  there,  undoubtedly,  in  the  re¬ 
gion  intimated  by  Og,  was  a  piece  of  dirty  flannel. 

“And  this,  then,  was  my  earliest  covering,”  apostrophised 
Xit.  “  In  this  fragment  of  woollen  cloth  my  tender  limbs 
were  swathed.” 

“Truly  were  they,”  replied  Og,  laughing.  “And  when 
I  first  beheld  thee  it  was  ample  covering.  But  what  light 
does  it  throw  upon  thy  origin  1  ” 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen,”  returned  Xit.  And  unsheath¬ 
ing  his  dagger  he  began  to  unrip  the  piece  of  flannel  from 
the  garment  in  which  it  was  stitched 

The  two  giants  watched  his  proceedings  in  silence,  and 
glanced  ^niflcantly  at  each  other.  At  length  Xit  tore  it 
away. 

“  It  is  a  labor  in  vain,”  observed  Og. 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Xit.  “  See  you  not  that  this  comer  is 
doubled  over.  There  is  a  name  worked  with'n  it.” 

“  The  imp  is  right,”  cried  Og.  “  How  came  I  to  over¬ 
look  it.” 

And  he  would  have  snatched  the  flannel  from  Xit,  but  the 
dwarf  darted  away,  crying,  “  No  one  shall  have  a  hand  in 
the  discovery  but  myself.  Stand  off.” 

Trembling  with  eagerness,  he  then  cut  open  the  comer, 
and  found  worked  withinside  the  words 

NARCISSUS  LE  GRAND. 

“  Narcissus  Le  Grand !  ”  exclaimed  Xit,  triumphantly. 
“  That  was  my  father’s  title.  He  must  have  been  a  noble¬ 
man.” 

“  If  that  was  your  father’s  name,’-  returned  Gog,  “  and  I 
begin  to  think  you  have  stumbled  upon  the  right  person  at 
last,  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  groom  of  the  pantry  to 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn.” 

“  He  was  a  dwarf  like  yourself,”  added  Og,  “  and  though 
the  ugliest  being  1  ever  beheld,  had  extraordinary  personal 
vanity.” 

“In  which  respect  he  mightily  resembled  his  son,” 
laughed  Gog ;  “  and  since  we  have  found  out  the  father,  I 
think  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  mother.” 

“  I  hope  she  was  a  person  of  distinction,”  cried  Xit, 
whose  countenance  had  fallen  at  the  knowledge  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  of  his  paternity. 

“  She  was  a  scuIUon,”  replied  Gog — “  by  name  Mab 
Leatherbarrow.” 

“  A  scullion !  ”  ejaculated  Xit,  indignantly.  “  I,  the 
son  of  a  scullion — and  of  one  so  basely  named  as  Leather- 
barrow — Impossible  !  ” 

“  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  of  my  existence,”  replied  Og. 
“  Your  mother  was  not  a  jot  taller,  or  more  well-favored 
than  your  father ;  and  they  both,  I  now  remember,  disap¬ 
peared  about  the  time  you  were  found  ” 

“  Which  name  will  you  adopt — Le  Grand,  or  Leather¬ 
barrow  1  ”  demanded  Gog,  maliciously. 

“  This  is  an  unlucky  Recovery,”  thought  Xit.  “  I  had 


better  have  left  my  parentage  alone.  The  son  of  a  groom 
et  the  pantry  and  a.8cullion.  What  a  degrading  conjunc¬ 
tion  !  However,  1  will  make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  let 
them  have  the  laugh  against  me.  I  tdiall  assume  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  name,”  he  added  ^oud — “  8ir  Narcissus  Le  Grand — 
and  a  good,  well-sounding  title  it  is,  as  need  be  desired.” 

‘*It  is  to  be  hoped  all  will  have  forgotten  the  former 
bearer  of  it,”  laughed  Og. 

“  I  care  not  who  remembers  it,”  replied  Xit  t  “  the 
name  bespeaks  noble  descent.  Call  me  in  future  Narcissus 
Le  Grand.  The  title  fits  me  exactly — Narcissus  expressing 
my  personal  accomplishments — Le  Grand  my  majesty.  F'or 
the  present  you  may  put  ‘  master’  to  my  name.  You  will 
shortly  have  to  use  a  more  honorable  style  of  address. 
Farewell,  sirs.” 

And  thrusting  the  piece  of  flannel  into  his  doublet,  he 
strutted  to  the  door. 

“  Farewell,  sweet  Master  Narcissus,”  cried  Og. 

“Farewell,  Leatherbarrow,”  added  Gog. 

“  Le  Grand,”  corrected  Xit,  halting,  with  a  dignified  air; 

“  Le  Grand,  henceforth,  is  my  name.”  And  he  marched 
oflf  with  his  head  so  erect  that,  unfortunately  missing  his 
footing,  he  stumbled  down  the  staircase.  Pickiug  himself 
up  before  the  giants,  whose  laughter  enraged  him,  could 
reach  him,  he  darted  off,  and  did  not  return  till  a  late 
hour,  when  they  had  retired  to  rest. 

Two  days  after  this  discovery — the  Queen  being  then  at 
the  Tower — as  he  was  pacing  the  grand  gallery  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  according  to  custom,  an  usher  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  desired  him  to  follow  him.  With  a  throbbing 
heart  Xit  obeyed,  and  putting  all  the  dignity  he  could  com¬ 
mand  into  his  deportment,  entered  the  presence-chamber. 
On  that  very  morning,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  his 
tailor  had  brought  him  his  new  habiliments  ;  and  arrayed 
in  a  purple  velvet  mantle  lined  with  carnation-colored  silk, 
a  crimson  doublet  slashed  with  white,  orange-tawny  hose, 
yellow  buskins  fringed  with  gold,  and  a  green  velvet  cap, 
decorated  with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  looped 
with  a  diamond  aigrette,  he  cut,  in  his  own  opinion,  node^ 
picable  figure. 

If  the  dwarf  had  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  why  he  was 
summoned  they  would  have  been  dispersed  at  once,  as  he 
advanced,  by  observing  that  the  three  giants  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Queen,  and  that  she  was  attended  only 
by  a  few  dames  of  honor,  her  female  jester,  and  the  vice¬ 
chamberlain,  Sir  John  Gage,  who  held  a  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  on  which  was  laid  a  richl3^rnamented  sword.  A 
smile  crossed  the  Queen’s  countenance  as  Xit  drew  nigh, 
and  an  irrepressible  titter  spread  among  the  dames  of 
honor.  Arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  throne,  the  man¬ 
ikin  prostrated  himself  as  gracefully  as  he  could.  But  he 
was  destined  to  mishaps.  And  in  this  the  most  important 
moment  of  his  life,  his  sword,  which  was  of  extraordinary 
length,  got  between  his  legs,  and  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
move  it  before  his  knee  would  touch  the  ground. 

“  We  have  not  forgotten  our  promise — rash  though  it 
was,”  observed  Mary,  “  and  have  summoned  thy  comrades 
to  be  witness  to  the  distinction  we  are  about  to  confer  upon 
thee.  In  the  heat  of  the  siege,  we  promised  that  whoso 
would  bring  us  Bret,  alive  or  dead,  should  have  his  re¬ 
quest,  be  it  what  it  might.  Thou  wert  his  captor,  and  thou 
askest — ” 

“  Knighthood  at  your  majesty’s  hands,”  supplied  Xit. 

“How shall  we  name  theel”  demanded  Mary. 

■i*  Narcissus  Le  Grand,”  replied  the  dwarf.  “  1  am  called 
familiarly  Xit.  But  it  is  a  designation  by  which  1  do  not 
desire  to  be  longer  distinguished.” 

Mary  took  the  sword  from  Sir  John  Gage,  and  placing 
it  upon  the  dwarf’s  shoulder,  said  “  Arise,  Sir  Narcissus.” 

The  new-made  Knight  immediately  obeyed,  and  making 
a  profound  reverence  to  the  Queen,  was  about  to  retire, 
when  she  checked  him. 

“  Tarry  a  moment.  Sir  Narcissus,”  she  said.  “  I  have  a 
further  favor  to  bestow  upon  you.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  out  of  his  senses  with  de¬ 
light.  “  I  pray  your  majesty  to  declare  it.” 

“  You  will  need  a  dame,”  returned  the  Queen. 

“  Of  a  trutl^”  replied  Sir  Narcissus,  tenderly  ogling  the 
bevy  of  beauties  behind  the  throne.  “1  need  one  sadly.” 

“  I  will  choose  for  you,”  said  the  Queen. 

“  Your  highness's  eondescension  overwhelms  me,”  re¬ 
joined  Sir  Narcissus,  wondering  which  would  fall  to  his 
share. 
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**  This  shall  b?  your  bride,”  continued  the  Queen,  point¬ 
ing  to  Jane  the  Fool,  ‘‘  and  I  will  give  her  a  portion.” 

8ir  Narcissus  had  some  ado  te  conceal  his  mortification, 
lieceiving  the  announcement  with  the  best  grace  he  could 
asbiime,  he  strutted  up  to  Jane,  and  taking  her  hand,  said, 
**  You  hear  her  highness’s  injunctions,  sweetheart.  You 
arc  to  be  Lady  Le  Grand.  I  need  not  ask  your  consent  I 
presume  "I  ” 

‘‘  You  shall  never  have  it,”  replied  Jane  the  Fool,  with  a 
coquettish  toss  of  the  head,  ”  if  her  highness  did  not  com¬ 
mand  it.” 

“  I  shall  require  to  exert  my  authority  early,”  thought 
Sir  Narcissus,  “  or  1  shall  share  the  fate  of  Magog.” 

**  I,  myself,  will  fix  the  day  for  your  espousals,”  ob¬ 
served  Mary.  ‘‘  Meanwhile,  you  have  my  permission  to 
woo  your  intended  bride  for  a  few  moments  in  each  day.” 

“  Only  a  few  minutes,”  cried  Sir  Narcissus,  with  affected 
disappointment.  ”  1  could  dispense  with  even  that  allow¬ 
ance,”  he  added  to  himself. 

‘‘  I  cannot  reward  your  services  as  richly,”  continued 
Mary,  addressing  the  gigantic  brethren,  “but  1  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  them, — nor  shall  they  pass  unrequitted.  When¬ 
ever  you  have  a  boon  to  ask,  hesitate  not  to  address  me.” 

The  three  giants  bowed  their  lofty  heads. 

“  A  purse  of  gold  will  be  given  to  each  of  you,”  continued 
the  Queen ;  “  and  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  1  shall  be¬ 
stow  a  like  gift  upon  Sir  Narcissus.”  She  then  waved  her 
hand,  and  the  new  made  Knight  and  his  companions  with¬ 
drew.  _ 

XXXVI...  How  Cholmundeloy  learnt  the  hiatory  of  Cicely;  how 

Nixhtgall  attempted  lo  aMtasMnaie  Ueuurd  •  aud  of  the  terrible 

fate  that  bcfel  him.  * 

Cuthbert  Cholmondeley,  after  upwards  of  a  week’s  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  underwent  a  rigorous  examination  by 
certain  of  the  Council  relative  to  his  own  share  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  different  parties  connected 
with  it.  lie  at  once  admitted  that  he  had  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  siege,  but  refused  to  answer  any  other  ques¬ 
tions.  “  I  confess  myself  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion 
against  the  Queen’s  highness,”  he  said,  “  and  1  ask  no  fur¬ 
ther  mercy  than  a  speedy  death.  But  if  the  word  of  on« 
standing  in  peril  of  his  life  may  be  taken,  I  solemnly  de¬ 
clare,  and  call  upon  you  to  attest  niy  declaration, — that  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  is  innocent  of  all  share  in  the  recent  in¬ 
surrection.  For  a  long  time  she  was  kept  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  project,  an#  when  it  came  to  her  knowledge, 
she  used  every  means,  short  of  betraying, — tears,  entreaties, 
menaces, — to  induce  her  husband  to  abandon  the  design.” 

“  This  declaration  will  not  save  her,”  replied  Sir  Kdward 
Hastings,  who  was  one  of  the  interrogators,  sternly — “  By 
not  revealing  the  conspiracy,  she  acquiesced  in  it.  Her 
first  duty  was  to  her  sovereign.” 

**  1  am  aware  of  it,  and  so  is  the  unfortunate  lady  her¬ 
self,”  replied  Cholmondeley.  “  Bat  1  earnestly  entreat  you, 
in  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  to  report  what  1  have  said  to  the 
Queen.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,”  returned  Hastings  ;  “  but  I  will 
not  deceive  you — her  fate  is  sealed.  And  now,  touching  i 
the  Princess  Elizabeth’s  share  in  this  unhappy  affair.  Do 
you  know  ought  concerning  iti” 

“Nothing  whatever,”  replied  Cholmondeley  ;  “  and  if  I 
did,  I  would  not  reveal  it.” 

“  Take  heed  what  you  say,  sir,”  rejoined  Sir  Thomas 
Brydges,  who  was  likewise  among  the  examiners,  “  or  1 
shall  order  you  to  be  more  sharply  questioned.” 

Nightgall  heard  this  menace  with  savage  exultation. 

“  The  rack  will  wrest  nothing  from  me,”  said  Cholmon¬ 
deley,  firmly. 

Brydges  immediately  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  writing  out 
a  list  ef  questions  to  be  put  to  the  prisoner,  added  an  order 
for  the  torture,  and  delivered  it  to  Nightgall. 

Without  giving  Cholmondeley  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
imprudence,  the  jailor  hurried  him  away,  and  he  did  not 
pause  till  he  came  to  the  head  ef  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
torture-chamber.  On  reaching  the  steps,  Nightgall  de¬ 
scended  first,  but  though  he  opened  the  door  with  great 
caution,  a  glare  of  lurid  light  burstforth,  and  a  dismal  groan 
smote  the  ears  of  the  listener.  It  was  followed  by  a  creak¬ 
ing  noise,  the  meaning  of  which  the  esquire  too  well  di¬ 
vined. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  the  door  was  again  opened, 
and  the  voice  of  Nightgall  was  heard  from  below  calling  to  his 


attendants  to  bring  down  the  prisoner.  The  first  object  that 
caught  Cholmondeley’s  gaze  on  entering  the  fatal  chamber, 
was  a  figure,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blood-colored 
cloth.  The  sufferer,  whoever  he  was,  had  just  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  torture,  as  two  assistants  were  supporting 
him,  while  Wolfytt  was  arranging  the  ropes  on  the  rack. 

I  Sorrocold,  also,  who  held  a  small  cup  filled  with  some  pun- 
I  gent-smelling  liquid,  and  a  sprinkling-brush  in  his  hand, 

.  was  directing  the  assistants. 

I  Horror-stricken  at  the  sight,  and  filled  with  the  convic- 
I  tion  from  the  mystery  observed,  and  the  stature  of  the  veiled 
!  person,  that  it  was  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  Cholmondeley  ut- 
I  ter«d  his  name  in  a  tons  of  piercing  anguish.  At  the  cry, 
i  the  figure  was  greatly  agitated — the  arms  struggled — and  it 
^  was  evident  that  an  effort  was  made  to  speak.  But  only 
I  an  inarticulate  sound  could  be  heard.  The  attendants 
looked  disconcerted,  and  Nightgall,  stamping  his  foot 
I  angrily,  ordered  them  to  take  their  charge  away.  But 
'  Cholmondeley,  perceiving  their  intention,  broke  from  those 
about  him,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  him  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  Dudley,  cried — “  My  dear,  dear  lord,  it 
is  I,  your  faithful  esquire,  Cuthbert  Cholmondeley.  Make 
some  sign,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  you.” 

The  figure  struggled  violently,  and  shaking  off  the  offi¬ 
cials,  raised  the  cloth,  and  disclosed  the  countenance  of  the 
unfortunate  nobleman — but  oh  !  how  changed  since  Chol¬ 
mondeley  had  seen  him  last — how  ghastly,  how  distorted, 
how  deathlike,  were  his  features  ! 

“You  here!”  cried  Dudley.  “Where  is  Jane  1  Has 
she  fled  1  Has  she  escaped  I” 

“  She  has  surrendered  herself,”  replied  Cholmondeley, 
“  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  your  pardon.” 

“  False  hope  !— delusive  expectation !  ”  exclaimed  Dud¬ 
ley,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  “  She  will  share  my 
fate.  I  could  have  died  happy— could  have  defied  these 
engines,  if  she  had  escaped — but  now  !  ” 

“  Away  with  him  !  ”  interposed  Nightgall.  “  Throw  the 
cloth  over  his  head.” 

“  Oh  God !  I  am  her  destroyer !  ”  shrieked  Dudley,  as 
the  order  was  obeyed,  and  he  was  forced  out  of  the  cham¬ 
ber. 

Cholmondeley  was  then  seized  by  Wolfytt  and  the  others, 
and  thrown  upon  his  back  on  the  floor.  He  made  no  re¬ 
sistance,  well  knowing  it  would  be  useless ;  and  he  deter¬ 
mined,  even  if  he  should  expire  under  the  torture,  to  let  no 
expression  of  anguish  escape  him.  He  had  need  of  all  his 
fortitude,  for  the  sharpness  of  the  suffering  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  the  remorseless  Nightgall,  was  such  as  few 
could  have  withstood.  But  not  a  groan  burst  from  him, 
though  his  whole  frame  seemed  rent  asunder  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  tension. 

“Go  on,”  cried  Nightgall,  finding  that  Wolfytt  and  the 
others  paused.  “  Turn  the  rollars  round  once  more.” 

“  You  will  wrench  his  bones  from  their  sockets — he  will 
expire  if  you  do,”  observed  Sorrocold. 

“  No  matter,”  replied  Nightgall ;  “  I  have  an  order  to 
question  him  sharply,  and  I  will  do  so,  at  all  hazards.” 

“  Doio  at  your  own  responsibility,  then,”  replied  Sorro¬ 
cold,  retiring.  “  I  tell  you  he  will  die  if  you  strain  him 
further.” 

“  Go  on,  I  say,”  thundered  Nightgall.  But  as  he  spoke 
the  sufferer  fainted,  and  Wolfytt  refused  to  comply  with  the 
jailor’s  in  unctions. 

Cholmondeley  was  taken  off  the  engine.  Restoratives 
were  applied  by  Sorrocold,  and  the  questions  proposed  by 
the  lioutenant  put  to  him  by  Nightgall.  But  he  returned  no 
answer ;  and  uttering  an  angry  exclamation  at  his  obstina¬ 
cy,  the  jailor  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back  to  his  cell, 
where  he  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw  and  left  with¬ 
out  light  or  food. 

For  some  time,  Cholmondeley  remained  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility,  and  when  he  recovered,  it  was  to  endure  far 
greater  agony  than  ha  experienced  on  the  rack.  His 
muscles  were  so  strained  that  he  was  unable  to  move,  and 
every  bone  in  his  body  appeared  broken.  The  thought, 
however,  that  Cicely  was  alive,  aud  in  the  pow’er  of  his 
hated  rival,  tormented  him  more  sharply  than  his  bodily 
suffering.  Supposing  her  dead,  though  his  heart  was  ever 
constant  to  her  memory,  and  though  he  was  a  prey  to  deep 
and  severe  grief,  yet  the  whirl  of  events  in  which  ha  had 
recently  been  engaged  had  prevented  him  from  dwelling 
ahogether  upon  her  loss.  But  now',  when  he  knew  that  she 
still  lived,  and  was  in  the  power  of  Nightgall,  all  his  passion 
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-all  his  jealousy,  returned  with  tenfold  fury.  The  most  ^ 
dreadful  suspicioas  crossed  him ;  and  his  mental  anguish  i 
was  so  great  as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  While  thus  tor*  I 
tured  in  body  and  mind,  the  door  of  his  cell  was  opened,  ! 
and  Nightgall  entered,  dragging  after  him  a  female.  The  ' 
glare  sf  the  lamp  so  dazzled  Cholmondeley’s  weakened  vis-  j 
fen,  that  he  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes.  But  what  was  ; 
his  surprise  to  hear  his  own  name  pronounced  by  well-  ! 
known  accents,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  steady  his  gaze,  to 
behold  the  features  of  Cicely — but  so  pale,  so  emaciated, 
that  he  could  scarcely  recognize  them. 

”  There,”  cried  Nightgall,  with  a  look  of  hendish  exulta¬ 
tion,  pointing  to  Cholmondeley.  told  you  you  should 
see  your  lover.  Glut  your  eyes  with  the  sight  The  arms  , 
that  should  have  clasped  you  are  nerveless — the  eyes  that 
gazed  so  passionately  upon  you,  dim — th«  limbs  that  won 
your  admiration,  crippled.  Look  at  him — and  for  the  last  I 
time.  And  let  him  gaze  on  you,  and  see  whether  in  these 
death-pale  features — in  this  wasted  form,  there  are  anywe-  | 
mains  of  the  young  and  blooming  maiden  that  won  his  ' 
heart.”  | 

“  Ciceley,”  cried  Cholmondeley,  making  an  ineffectual  at-  ' 
tempt  to  rise,  ”  do  1  indeed  behold  you  1  I  thought  you  { 
dead.”  j 

“  Would  I  were  so,”  she  cried,  kneeling  beside  him,  j 
“rather  than  what  I  am.  And  to  see  you  thus — and  wnh-  i 
out  the  power  to  relieve  you.” 

**  You  can  relieve  me  of  the  worst  pang  I  endtre,”  re¬ 
turned  Cholmondeley.  “  You  have  been  long  in  the  power 
of  that  miscreant— exposed  to  his  violence,  his  ill-usiiage,  | 
to  the  worst  of  villany.  Has  he  dared  to  abuse  his  power  1  j 
Do  not  deceive  me  !  Has  he  wronged  you  I  Are  you  his  i 
minion  1  Speak  !  And  the  answer  will  either  kill  me  at  : 
once,  or  render  my  death  on  the  scaffold  happy.  Speak !  | 
Speak !  ”  | 

“  I  am  yours,  and  yours  only — in  life  «r  death,  dear  | 
Cholmondeley,”  replied  Cicely.  “  Neither  entreaties  nor 
force  should  make  me  his.” 

“  The  time  is  come  when  I  will  show  you  no  further  con¬ 
sideration,”  observed  Nightgall,  moodily.  ‘‘And  if  the 
question  your  lover  has  just  asked,  is  repeated,  it  shall  be 
differently  answered.  You  shall  be  mine  to-morrow,  either 
by  your  oi^n  free  consent,  or  by  force.  I  have  spared  you 
thus  long,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  relent,  and  not  com¬ 
pel  me  to  have  recourse  to  means  I  would  willingly  avoid. 
Now,  hear  me  I  have  brought  you  hither  to  gratify  my 
vengeance  upon  the  miserable  wretch,  writhing  at  my  feet, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  your  affections,  and  whose  last  mo¬ 
ments  I  would  eiubitter  by  the  certainty  that  you  are  in  my 
power.  But  though  it  will  be  much  to  me  to  forego  the 
romised  gratification  of  witnessing  his  execution,  or 
nowing  that  he  will  be  executed,  yet  I  will  purchase  your 
compliance  even  at  this  price.  Swear  to  wed  me  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  to  accompany  me  unresistingly  whithersoever  I 
may  chaose  to  take  you,  and,  in  return,  I  swear  to  free 
him.” 

“  He  made  a  like  proposal  once  before.  Cicely,”  cried  the 
esquire.  “  Reject  it.  Let  us  die  together.” 

“  It  matters  little  to  me  how  you  decide,”  cried  Night- 
gall.  “  Mine  you  shall  be,  come  what  will.” 

“  You  hear  what  he  says,  Cholmondeley,”  cried  Cicely, 
distractedly.  “  I  cannot  escape  him.  Oh,  let  me  save 
you  !  ” 

“Never  !”  rejoined  Cholmondeley,  trying  to  stretch  his 
hands  towards  her,  “Never!  You  torture  me  by  this 
hesitation.  Reject  it,  if  you  love,  positively — perempto¬ 
rily  !  ” 

“Oh,  Heaven  direct  me!”  cried  Cicely,  falling  upon  her 
knees.  “  If  I  refuse  I  am  your  destroyer.” 

“You  will  utterly  destroy  me,  if  you  yield,”  groaned 
Cholmondeley. 

“  Once  wedded  to  me,”  urged  Nightgall,  “  you  shall  set 
him  free  yourself.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  ”  cried  Cicely.  “  Death  were  better 
than  that.  I  cannot  censent.  Cholmondeley,  you  must 
die.” 

“  You  bid  me  live,”  returned  the  esquire. 

“  You  have  signed  his  death-warrant !  ”  cried  Nightgall, 
seizing  her  hand.  “  Come  along.” 

“  I  will  die  here,”  shrieked  Cicely,  struggling. 

“  Villain  !”  cried  Cholmondeley,  “  your  cruelty  will  turn 
her  brain,  as  it  did  that  of  her  mother  Alexia.” 

“  How  de  you  know  Alexia  was  her  mother  1  ”  de¬ 


manded  Nightgall,  startUng,  and  relinquishing  his  grusp  of 
Cicely 

“  1  am  sure  of  it,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  “  And  what 
is  more,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  rightful  name  and  title  of 
your  victim.  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Aiberic  Mounfjoy, 
who  was  attainted  of  heresy  and  high  treason,  lu  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.” 

“  I  will  not  deny  it.”  replied  Nightgall.  “  She  was  so. 
But  how  did  you  learn  this  1  ” 

“  Partly,  from  an  inscription  upon  a  small  silver  clasp, 
which  1  found  upon  her  hood  when  1  discovered  her  body 
in  the  Devilin  Tower,”  replied  Cholmondeley  ;  “  and  part¬ 
ly,  from  inquiries  since  made.  1  have  ascertained  that  the 
Lady  Mountjoy  was  imprisoned  with  her  husband  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  execution  she  received 
a  pardon.  I  would  learn  from  you  why  she  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  detained  1 — why  she  was  called  Alexia  1 — and  why  her 
child  was  taken  from  her  1” 

“  She  lost  her  senses  on  the  day  of  her  husband’s  death,” 
replied  Nightgall.  “  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more.” 

“Alas!”  cried  Cicely,  who  had  listened  w’ith  breathless 
interest  to  what  was  said,  “  hers  w'as  a  tragical  history.” 

“  Yours  will  be  still  more  tragical,  if  you  continue  obsti¬ 
nate,”  rejoined  Nightgall.  “  Come  along.” 

“  Heaven  preserve  me  from  this  monster  !”  she  shrieked. 
“  Help  me,  Cholmondeley.” 

“  I  am  as  powerless  as  a  crushed  worm,”  groaned  the 
esquire,  in  a  tone  of  angnish. 

Nightgall  laughed  exultingly,  and  twining  his  arms  around 
Cicely,  held  his  hand  over  her  mouth  to  stiHe  her  cries,  and 
forced  her  from  the  cell. 

The  sharpest  pang  he  had  recently  endured  was  light  to 
Cholmondeley,  compared  with  his  present  maddening  sen¬ 
sations,  and  had  not  insensibility  relieved  him,  his  reason 
would  have  given  way.  How  long  he  remained  in  this 
state  he  knew  net,  but,  on  reviving,  he  found  himself 
placed  on  a  small  pallet,  and  surrounded  by  three  men,  in 
sable  dresses.  His  attire  had  been  removed,  and  two  of 
these  persons  were  chafing  his  limbs  with  an  ointment, 
which  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  subduing  the  pain,  and 
restoring  pliancy  to  the  sinews  and  joints  ;  while  the  third, 
who  was  n«  other  than  Sorrocold,  bathed  his  temples  with 
a  pungent  liquid,  lu  a  short  time,  he  felt  himself  greatly 
restored,  and  able  to  move,  and  when  he  thought  how 
valuable  the  strength  he  had  thus  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
acquired  would  have  been  a  short  time  ago,  he  goaned 
aloud. 

“Give  him  a  cup  of  wine,”  said  an  authoritive  voice, 
which  Cholmondeley  fancied  he  recognised,  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  cell.  An^  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
speaker,  he  beheld  Renard. 

“  It  may  be  dangerous,  your  excellency,”  returned  Sorro- 
{  cold. 

I  “  Dangerous  or  not,  he  shall  have  if,”  rejoined  Renard. 

And  wine  was  accordingly  poured  out  by  one  of  the  at> 

I  tendants,  and  presented  t«  the  esquire,  who  eagerly  drain- 
I  ed  It. 

I  “  Now  leave  us,”  said  Renard  ;  “  and  return  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  chamber.  I  will  rejoin  you  there  ” 
i  Sorrocold  and  his  companions  cowed  and  departed. 

I  Renard  then  proceeded  to  interrogate  Cholmondeley  re¬ 
specting  his  own  share  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  also  concerning 
I  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane.  Failing  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
!  answers,  he  turned  his  inquiries  to  Elizabeth’s  participation 
I  in  the  plot ;  and  he  shaped  them  so  artfully,  that  he  con- 
j  trived  to  elicit  from  the  es4]uir»,  whose  brain  was  a  good 
I  deal  confused  by  the  potent  draught  he  had  swallowed, 

'  some  important  particulars  relative  to  the  princess’s  corres- 
I  pondence  with  Wyat. 

Satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  am- 
'  bassador  turned  to  depart,  when  he  beheld,  close  behind 
him,  a  masked  figure,  which  he  immediately  recognised  as 
I  the  same  that  had  appeared  at  the  window  of  his  lodgings 
'  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  on  the  evening  when  Jane’s  death- 
warrant  was  signed  by  the  queen.  No  sound  had  pro- 
I  claimed  the  ma.sk’s  approach,  and  the  door  was  shut, 
j  The  sight  revived  all  Renard’s  superstitious  fears. 

1  “  Who,  and  what  art  thou  1  ”  he  demanded. 

I  “  Your  executioner,”  replied  a  hollow  voice.  And  sud- 
I  denlv  drawing  a  poniard,  the  mask  aimed  a  terrible  blow 
I  at  Renard,  which,  if  he  had  not  avoided  it,  must  have 
{  proved  fatal. 

[  Thus  assaulted,  Renard  tried  to  draw  his  sword,  but  ho 
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was  prevented  by  the  tnafik,  who  grappled  with  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  struggle,  however,  the 
assassin’s  vizard  fell  oH',  and  disclosed  the  features  of 
Nightgall. 

“Nightgall!”  exclaimed  Renard.  “You,  then,  were 
the  mysterious  visitant  to  my  chamber  in  the  Bloody  I 
Tower.  I  might  have  guessed  as  much  when  1  met  you  ! 
in  the  passage.  But  you  persuaded  me  1  had  seen  an  ap-  ! 
parition  ’’ 

“  If  your  excellency  took  me  for  a  ghost,  I  took  you  for 
something  worse,”  replied  Nightgall,  keeping  his  knee 
upon  the  ambasoador's  chest,  and  searching  for  his  dagger, 
he  which  had  dropped  in  the  coiiHict. 

“Release  me,  villain  !  ”  cried  Renard.  “Would  you 
murder  me  1  ” 

“  1  am  paid  to  put  your  excellency  to  death,”  rejoined 
Nightgall,  with  the  utmost  coolness. 

“  I  will  give  you  twice  the  sum  to  spare  me,”  rejoined 
Renard,  who  saw  from  Nightgall’s  looks  that  he  had  no 
chance,  unless  he  could  work  upon  his  avarice. 

“Hum!”  exclaimed  the  jailor;  who,  nut  being  able  to 
reach  his  dagger,  which  had  rolled  to  some  distance,  had 
drawn  his  sword,  and  was  now  shortening  it,  with  intent 
to  plunge  it  in  the  other’s  throat — “I  would  take  your 
offer — but  I  have  gone  too  far.” 

“  Foar  nothing,”  gasped  Renard,  giving  himself  up  for 
lost.  “  1  swear  by  my  patron.  Saint  Paul,  that  1  will  not 
harm  a  hair  of  your  head.  Against  your  employer  only 
will  I  direct  my  vengeance.” 

“  I  will  not  trust  you,”  replied  Nightgall,  about  to  strike. 

But  jnst  as  ha  was  about  to  deal  the  fatal  blow — at  the 
very  moment  that  the  point  of  the  blade  pierced  the  am> 
baasador's  skin,  he  was  plucked  backwards  by  Cholmonde- 
ley,  and  hurled  on  the  ground.  Perceiving  it  was  his  rival, 
who  was  more  hateful  to  him  even  than  Renard,  Cholmon 
deley,  on  the  on.set,  had  prepared  to  take  some  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  noticing  the  poniard,  had  first  of  all  possessed 
himself  of  it,  and  then  attacked  Nightgall  in  the  manner 
above  related. 

Throwing  himself  upon  his  foe,  Cholmondeley  tried  to 
stab  him  ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  wore  a  stout  buff  jerkin, 
for  the  weapon  glanced  aside,  without  doing  him  any  in¬ 
jury.  As  Cholmondeley  was  about  to  rspeat  the  thrust,  and 
m  a  part  less  defended,  he  was  himself  pushed  aside  by 
Renard,  who,  by  this  time,  had  gained  his  feet,  and  was 
threatening  vengeance  upon  his  intended  assassin.  But 
the  esquire  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  prey ;  and  in  the 
struggle,  Nightgall,  exerting  all  his  strength,  broke  from 
them,  and  wresting  the  dagger  from  Cholmondeley,  sue 
needed  in  opening  the  door.  Renard,  foaming  with  rage, 
rushed  after  him,  utterly  forgetful  of  Cholmondeley,  who 
listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  their  retreating  foot¬ 
steps.  Scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  but  resolved  not  to 
thi^w  away  the  chance  of  escape,  the  esquire  hastily 
attired  himself,  and  taking  up  a  lamp  which  Renard  had 
left  upon  the  floor,  quitted  the  cell. 

“  I  will  seek  out  Cicely,”  he  cried,  “  and  set  her  free  ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  escape  together.” 

But  the  hope  that  for  a  moment  arose  within  his  breast 
was  checked  by  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  making  the 
search.  Determined,  however,  to  hazard  the  attempt,  he 
sat  out  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  taken  by  Nightgall 
and  Renard,  and  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  soon  reached 
a  flight  of  steps,  up  which  he  mounted.  He  was  now 
within  a  second  passage,  similar  to  the  first,  with  cells  on 
either  side :  but  though  he  was  too  well  convinced,  from 
the  s<»und3  issuing  from  them,  that  they  were  occupied,  he 
did  not  dare  to  open  any  of  them.  Still  pursuing  his  head¬ 
long  course,  he  now  took  one  turn — now  another,  until  he 
was  completely  bewildered  and  exhausted.  While  haning 
against  the  wall  to  recruit  himself,  he  W'as  startled  by  a 
light  approaching  at  a  distance,  and,  fearing  to  encounter 
the  person  w'ho  bore  it,  was  about  to  hurry  away,  when,  to 
his  inexpressible  joy,  he  perceived  it  was  Cicely  With  a 
wild  cry,  he  started  towards  her,  calling  to  her  by  name  ; 
but  the  vouug  damsel,  mi.staking  him  probably  for  her  per¬ 
secutor,  let  fill  her  lamp,  uttered  a  piercing  scream  and 
fl-'d.  In  vain,  her  lover  strove  to  overtake  her — in  vain,  he 
shouted  to  her,  and  implored  her  to  stop— his  cries  were 
drowned  in  her  shrieks,  and  only  added  to  her  terror. 
Cholmondeley,  however,  though  distanced,  kept  her  for 
some  time  in  view  ;  when  all  at  once  she  disappeared. 

On  gaining  the  spot  where  she  had  vanished,  he  found  an 


open  trap  door,  and,  certain  she  must  have  descended  by 
it,  took  the  same  course.  He  found  himself  in  a  narrow, 
vaulted  passage,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  her  he 
sought.  Hurrying  forward,  though  almost  ready  to  drop 
with  fatigue,  he  came  to  a  large  octagonal  chamber.  At 
one  side  be  peiceived  a  ladder,  and  at  the  head  of  it  the 
arched  entrance  to  a  cell.  In  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear 
he  hastened  towards  the  recess,  and  as  he  approached,  his 
doubt  was  made  certainty  by  a  loud  scream.  Quick  as 
thought  he  sprang  into  the  cell,  and  found,  crouched  in  the 
further  corner,  the  object  of  his  search. 

“Cicely,”  he  exclaimed,  “it  is  I — your  lover — Chol¬ 
mondeley.” 

“  You  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and  gazing  at  him 
as  if  she  could  scarcely  trust  the  evidenae  of  her  senses  ; 

“  and  1  have  been  flying  from  you  all  this  time,  taking  you 
for  Nightgall.”  And  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  she 
was  strained  passionately  to  his  bosom. 

.4ftrr  the  first  rapturous  emotions  had  subsided.  Cicely 
I  hastily  explained  to  her  lover  that  after  she  had  fainted, 
and  on  reviving,  found  herself  in  her  accustomed  prison 
Filled  with  alarm  by  hrs  dreadful  threats,  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence  rather  than  expose 
herself  to  his  violence  ;  and  had  arisen  with  that  rasoliilion, 
when  an  impulse  prompted  her  to  try  the  doer.  To  her 
surprise  it  was  unfastened — the  bolt  having  shot  wide  of 
j  the  socket,  and  quitting  the  cell,  she  had  wandered  about 
along  the  pa.ssages,  until  they  had  so  mysteriously  encouu- 
rered  each  other.  This  explanation  wu.s  given,  and  Chol¬ 
mondeley  having  related  what  had  befallen  him,  the  youth¬ 
ful  pair,  almost  blinded  to  their  perilous  situation  by  their 
joy  at  their  unexpected  reunion,  set  forth  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  subterranean  passage  to  the  further  side 
of  the  moat. 

Too  much  engrossed  by  each  other  to  heed  whither 
they  were  going,  they  wandered  on — Cicely  detailing  all 
the  persecution  she  had  experienced  from  Nightgall,  and 
her  lover  breathing  vengeance  against  him.  The  only 
person  she  had  seen,  she  said,  during  her  captivity,  was 
Xit.  He  had  found  his  way  to  her  dungeon,  but  was  dis¬ 
covered,  while  endeavoring  to  liberate  her,  by  Nightgall, 
who  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  take  a 
solemn  oalh,  which  he  proposed,  not  to  reveal  the  place  of 
her  captivity.  And  she  concluded  the  dwarf  had  kept  his 
vow,  as  she  had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  ;  nor  had  any 
one  been  led  to  her  retreat 

To  these  details,  as  well  as  to  her  prefessions  of  love  for 
him,  unshaken  by  time  or  circumstance,  Cholmondeley 
listened  with  such  absorbing  attention,  thut,  lost  to  every 
thing  else,  he  tracked  passage  after  passage,  unconscious 
where  he  was  going.  At  last  he  opened  a  door  which  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  a  gloomy  hall,  terminated  by  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  down  which  several  armed  figures  were  descend¬ 
ing.  Cholmondeley  would  have  retreated,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  had  been  perceived  by  the  soldiers,  who 
rushed  towards  him  questioned  him  and  Cicely,  and  not 
being  satisfied  with  their  answers,  conveyed  them  up  the 
stairs  to  the  lower  guard-room  in  the  White  Tower,  which 
it  appeared  the  wanderers  had  approached. 

Here,  amongst  other  soldiers  and  warders,  were  the  three 
giants,  and  instantly  addressing  them,  Cholmondeley  de¬ 
livered  Cicely  to  their  care.  H«  would  have  had  them 
convey  her  to  the  Stone  Kitchen,  but  this  an  officer  who 
was  present  would  not  permit,  till  inquiries  had  been  made, 
and  meanwhile,  the  esquire  was  placed  in  arrest. 

Shortly  after  this  an  extraordinary  bustle  was  heard  at  the 
'  door,  and  four  soldiers  entered  carrying  the  body  of  a  man 
upon  a  shutter.  They  set  it  down  in  the  midst  of  the  room. 

;  Among  those  who  flocked  to  gaze  upon  it  was  Cholmonde¬ 
ley.  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle ;  but  in  the  mutilated 
though  still-breathing  mass,  the  esquire  recognised  Night- 
gall.  While  he  was  gazing  at  the  miserable  wretch,  and 
marvelling  how  he  came  in  this  condition,  a  tall  personage 
'  strode  into  the  room,  and  commanded  the  group  to  stand 
j  aside,  approached  the  body.  It  was  Renard.  After  re- 
j  garding  the  dying  man  for  a  few  moments  with  savage 
satisfaction,  he  tamed  to  depart,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
Cholmondeley. 

“  I  had  forgotten  you,”  he  said.  “  But  it  seems  you 
have  not  neglected  the  opportunity  offered  you  of  es¬ 
cape.” 

“  We  caught  him  trying  to  get  out  of  the  subterranean 
passages,  your  excellencyt”  remarked  the  officer. 
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“Let  him  remain  here  till  further  orders,”  rejoined 
Kenard.  “  You  have  saved  my  life,  and  shall  find  1  am  not 
unjjraleful,”  he  added  to  Cholinondeley. 

“  If  your  excellency  would  indeed  requite  me,”  replied  ' 
the  esquire,  “  you  will  give  orders  that  this  maiden,  long  i 
and  falsely  imprisoned  by  the  wretch  before  us,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  her  friends.”  1 

“  I  know  her,”  rejoined  Renard,  looking  at  Cicely  ;  : 
“and  I  know  that  what  you  say  is  true.  Release  her,”  he  ' 
added  to  the  officer.  And  giving  a  last  terrible  look  at 
Nightgall,  he  quitted  the  room. 

“  Is  Cicely  here  I  ”  groaned  the  dying  man. 

“  She  is,”  replied  Cholinondeley.  “  Have  you  aught  to  ' 
say  to  her  1  ”  | 

“Ay,  and  to  you,  too,”  replied  Nightgall.  “Let  her 
approach,  and  bid  the  others  stand  ofi ;  and  I  will  confess  : 
all  I  have  done.  Give  ma  a  draught  of  wine,  fur  it  is  a 
long  story,  and  I  must  have  strength  to  tell  it.”  j 

Before  relating  Nightgall’s  confession,  it  will  be  necessary  | 
to  see  what  dreadful  accident  had  befallen  him;  and  in  I 
order  to  do  this,  his  course  must  be  traced  subsequent  to  | 
his  flight  from  Cholmondeley’s  dungeon. 

Acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  passages,  and 
running  with  great  speed,  Nightgall  soon  distanced  his  pur-  j 
suer,  who  having  lost  trace  of  him,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  chase.  Determined,  however,  not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
prey,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  torture-chamber,  w’here  he 
found  Wolfytt,  Sorrocold,  and  three  other  officials,  to  whom 
he  recounted  the  jailor’s  atrocious  attempt. 

“  I  will  engage  to  find  him  for  your  excellency,”  said 
Wolfytt,  who  bore  no  very  kindly  feeling  to  Nightgall,  “  if  1 
he  is  anywhere  below  the  Tower.  I  know  every  turn  and 
hole  in  the  passages  better  than  the  oldest  rat  that  haunts  i 
them  ”  j 

“  Deliver  him  to  my  vengeance,”  rejoined  Renard,  “  and  i 
you  shall  held  his  place.”  I 

“  Says  your  excellency  so!”  crif<I  Wolfytt;  “then  you  | 
may  account  him  already  in  your  hands.” 

With  this,  he  snatched  up  a  halberd  and  a  torch,  and  bid-  I 
ding  two  of  the  officials  ceme  with  him,  started  off  at  a 
swift  pace  on  the  right.  Neither  he  nor  his  companions 
relaxed  their  pace,  but  tracked  passage  after  passage, 
and  examined  vault  after  vault — but  still  w’ithout  success. 

Renard’s  impatience  manifested  itself  in  furious  ex¬ 
clamations,  and  Wolfytt  appeared  perplexed  and  disap-  ' 

pointed.  i 

“  I  have  it!”  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  »haggy  head. 

“  He  must  have  entered  Saint  John’s  Chapel,  in  the  White  : 
Tower,  by  the  secret  passage.” 

The  party  were  again  in  motion  ;  and,  taking  the  least 
circuitous  road,  Wolfytt  soon  brought  them  to  a  narrow  ; 
passage,  at  the  eud  of  which  he  descried  a  dark  crouching  ' 
figure.  I 

“We  have  him!”  he  cried,  exultingly.  “There  he 
is!  ”  ' 

Creeping  quickly  along,  for  the  roof  was  so  low  that  he  , 

was  compelled  to  stoop,  Wolfytt  prepared  for  an  encounter  ^ 
with  Nightgall  The  latter  gra.sped  his  dagger,  and  ap-  I 
peared  ready  to  spring  upon  his  assailant.  Knowing  the  ! 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jailor,  Wolfytt  hesitated  a  mo-  j 
ment,  but  goaded  eu  by  Renard,  who  was  close  behind,  I 
and  eager  for  vengeance,  he  was  about  to  commence  the  | 
attack,  when  Nightgall,  taking  advantage  of  the  delay,  i 
touched  a  spring  in  the  wall  behind  him,  and  a  stone  drop-  | 
ping  from  its  place,  he  dashed  through  the  aperture  With  j 
a  yell  of  rage  and  disappointment,  Wolfytt  sprang  after  ' 
him,  and  was  instantly  struck  down  by  a  blow  from  his  op-  ' 
ponent’s  dagger.  Renard  followed,  and  the  fugitive  speed¬ 
ing  across  the  nave  of  Saint  John’s  Chapel,  and,  without  j 
regarding  Wolfytt,  who  was  lying  on  the  floor,  bleeding  i 
profusely,  he  continued  the  pursuit.  j 

Nightgall  hurried  up  the  steps  behind  the  altar,  and  took  i 
his  way  along  one  of  the  arched  stone  galleries  opening  i 
upon  the  cauncil-chamber.  But,  swiftly  as  he  fled.  Re-  j 
nard,  to  whom  fury  had  lent  wings,  rapidly  gained  upon  ' 
him.  j 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  daybreak,  but  no  one 
was  astir  in  this  part  of  the  citadel,  and  as  the  pursued  and  I 
pursuer  threaded  the  gallery,  and  crossed  the  council-  j 
chamber,  they  did  not  meet  even  a  solitary  attendant. 

Nightgall  was  now  within  the  southern  gallery  of  the  White  ' 
Tower,  and  Renard  shouted  to  him  to  Hop  ;  but  he  heeded  J 
not  the  cry.  In  another  mament,  he  reached  a  door,  open-  i 


I  ing  upon  the  north-east  turret.  It  was  bolted,  and  the  time 
lust  in  unfastening  it,  brought  Renard  close  upon  him. 
Nightgall  would  have*  desesnded,  but  thinking  he  heard 
voices  below,  he  ran  up  the  winding  stairs. 

Renard  now  felt  secure  of  him,  and  uttered  a  shout  of 
savage  delight.  The  fugitive  would  have  gained  the 
root,  if  he  had  not  been  intercepted  by  a  party  of  men,  who 
at  the  very  moment  he  reached  the  doorway  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  leads  presented  themselves  at  it.  Hearing 
the  clamor  raised  by  Renard  and  his  followers  below,  these 
men  commanded  Nightgall  to  surrender.  Instead  of  com¬ 
plying,  the  miserable  fugitive,  now  at  his  w  its’  eud,  rushtd 
backwards,  with  the  determination  of  assailing  Renard. 
He  met  tlie  ambassador  at  a  turn  in  the  stairs  a  little  below, 
and  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  him  with  his  dagger.  But 
Renard  easily  warded  it  off,  and  pressing  him  backwards, 
drove  him  into  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  at  the  side. 

Driven  to  desperation,  Nightgall  at  fiisi  thought  of  spring¬ 
ing  through  the  loophole  ;  but  the  involuntary  glance  that 
he  cast  below,  made  him  recoil  On  seeing  his  terror, 
Renard  was  filled  with  delight,  and  determined  to  prolong 
his  enjoyment.  In  vain,  Nightgall  endeavored  to  escape 
from  the  dreadful  snare  iii  w  hich  hv  was  caught.  He  was 
driven  remorselessly  back.  In  vain,  he  implored  mercy  lu 
the  must  abject  terms.  None  was  shown  him.  Getting 
within  the  embrasure,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  deep, 
Renard  deliberately  pricked  the  wretciied  man  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  forced  him  slowly  backw’ards. 

Nightgall  struggled  desperately  against  the  horrible  fate 
that  awaited  him,  striking  at  Renard  with  his  dagger, 
clutching  convulsively  against  tlis  wall,  and  disputing  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  But  all  was  unavailing.  Scarcely  a 
foot’s  space  intervened  between  him  and  destruction,  w’hen 
Renard  sprang  forward,  and  pushed  him  by  main  force 
through  the  loophole.  He  uttered  a  fearful  ny,  and  tried 
to  grasp  at  the  roughened  surface  of  the  wall.  Renard 
watched  his  descent.  It  was  from  a  height  of  near  ninety 
feet. 

He  fell  w’ith  a  terrific  smash  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
court  below.  Three  or  four  halberdiers,  who  were  passing 
at  a  little  distance,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  towards  him,  but 
finding  he  was  not  dead,  though  almost  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  scarcely  retaining  a  vestige  of  humanity,  they  brought 
a  shutter,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  lower  guard-room,  aa 
already  related. 

“  I  have  no  hope  of  mercy,”  gasped  the  dying  man,  as 
bis  request  was  complied  with,  and  Cicely,  with  averted 
eyes,  stood  beside  him,  “  and  I  deserve  none.  But  1  will 
make  what  atonement  I  can  for  my  evil  deeds.  Listen  to 
me.  Cicely,  (or  rather  I  should  say  Angela,  for  that  is  your 
rightful  name,)  you  are  the  daughter  of  Sir  Alberic  Mount] 
joy,  and  were  born  while  your  parents  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  Your  mother,  the  Lady  Grace,  lott  her  reason 
on  tha  day  of  her  husband’s  execution,  as  1  have  before 
stated.  But  she  did  not  expire  as  I  gave  out.  My  motive 
for  setting  on  foot  this  story,  and  for  keeping  her  existence 
secret,  was  the  hope  of  making  her  mine  if  she  recovered 
her  senses,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  the 
case.” 

“  Wretch  !  ”  exclaimed  Cholmondeley. 

“  You  cannot  upbraid  me  more  than  I  now  upbraid  my¬ 
self,”  groaned  Nightgall ;  “  but  my  purpose  wa.s  thwarted. 
The  ill-fated  lady  never  recovered,  and  disappointment, 
acting  upon  my  evil  naturs,  made  me  treat  her  with 
such  cruelty  that  her  serines  became  more  unsettled  than 
ever.” 

“Alas!  alas!”  cried  Cicely,  bursting  into  tears;  “my 
poor  mother  !  what  a  fate  was  yours  !” 

“  When  all  hope  of  her  recovery  was  extinguished,” 
continued  Nightgall,  “  I  thought,  that  if  any  change  occur- 
ed  in  the  sovereignty  or  religion  of  the  country,  I  might, 
by  producing  her,  and  relating  a  feigned  story,  obtain  a 
handsome  reward  for  her  preservation.  But  this  expecta¬ 
tion  also  pas-sed  by.  And  1  must  confers  that,  at  length, 
my  only  motive  for  allowiag  her  to  exht  was  that  the 
formed  an  object  to  exercise  my  cruelty  upon. 

“  Heaven’s  curse  upon  you !  ”  cried  Cholmondeley. 

“Spare  your  maledictione,”  rejoined  Nightgall;  “or 
heap  them  on  my  lifeless  clay.  You  will  soon  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  avenged.  Give  me  another  draught  of  wine,  for 
my  lips  are  so  dry  I  can  scarcely  epeak,  and  I  would  not 
w’iHingly  expire  till  I  have  made  known  the  sum  of  my 
wickiKlneas.” 
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Tlie  wine  given  to  him  he  proceeded. 

“  I  will  not  tell  yon  all  the  devilii>h  cruelties  I  practised 
upon  the  wretched  Alexia,  (for  so,  as  you  are  aware,  1 
called  her,  to  conceal  her  real  name,) — because  from  what 
you  have  seen  you  may  guess  the  rest.  But  I  kept  her  a 
solitary  captive  in  those  secret  dungeons,  for  a  term  of 
nearly  seventeen  years— ever  since  your  birth,  in  short,” 
he  added,  to  Cicely.  ”  Sometimes,  ^e  would  elude  my 
vigilance,  and  run  shrieking  along  the  passages.  But  W'hen 
any  of  the  jailors  beheld  her,  they  fled,  supposing  her  a  su¬ 
pernatural  being  ” 

”  Her  shrieks  were  indeed  dreadful,”  remarked  Chol- 
mondeley.  “  I  shall  never  forget  their  effect  upon  me. 
But  you  allowed  her  to  perish  from  famine  at  last  1  ” 

“  Her  death  was  accidental,”  replied  Nightgall,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  “  though  it  lies  as  heavy  on  my  soul  as  if  I 
had  designed  it.  I  had  shut  her  up  for  security  in  the  cell  in 
the  Devilin  Tower,  where  you  found  her,  meaning  to  visit 
her  at  night,  as  was  my  custom,  with  provisions.  But  I 
was  sent  on  special  business  by  the  queen  to  the  palace  at 
Greenwich  for  three  days;  and  on  my  return  to  the  Tower, 
I  found  the  w’retched  captive  dead.” 

“  She  had  escaped  you,  then,”  said  Cholmondeley, 
bitterly.  “  But  you  have  not  spoken  of  her  daughter  1  ” 

“  First,  let  me  tell  you  where  I  have  hidden  the  body, 
that  decent  burial  may  be  given  it,”  groaned  Nightgall. 
“  It  lies  in  the  vault  beneath  the  Devilin  Tower — in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber — not  deep — not  deep.” 

‘‘  I  tdiall  not  forget,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  noticing 
with  alarm  that  an  awful  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
countenance. 

‘‘  What  of  her  child  1  ” 

”  I  must  be  brief,”  replied  Nightgall  faintly ;  ”  for  I  feel 
that  my  end  approaches.  The  little  Angela  was  conveyed 
by  me,  to  Dame  Potentia  Trusbut.  I  said  she  was  the  ofT 
spring  of  a  lady  of  rank — but  revealed  no  name — and  what 
I  told  beside  was  a  mere  fable.  The  good  dame,  having  no 
child  of  her  own,  readily  adopted  her,  and  named  her 
Cicely.  She  grew  up  in  years — in  beauty  ;  and  as  I  beheld 
her  dawning  charms,  the  love  I  had  entertained  for  the 
mother  was  transferred  to  the  child — nay,  it  was  ten  times 
stronger.  I  endeavored  to  gain  her  affections,  and  fancied 
I  should  succeed,  till  you  ” — looking  at  Cholmondeley — 
“  appeared.  Then  I  saw  my  suit  was  hopeless.  Then  evil 
feelings  again  took  possession  of  me,  and  1  began  a  fresh 
career  of  crime.  You  know  the  rest.” 

‘‘  I  do,”  replied  Cholmondeley.  **  Have  you  aught 
further  to  disclose  1  ” 

”  Only  this,”  rejoined  Nightgall,  who  was  evidently  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  *‘  Cut  open  my  doublet ;  and 
within  its  folds  you  will  find  proofs  of  Angela’s  birth,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  papers  referring  to  her  ill-fated  parents. 
Lay  them  before  the  Queen  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
estates  of  her  father,  who  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  died  for  it,  as  well  as  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  Queea  Catherine  of  Arragon,  will  be  restored  to 
her.” 

Cholmondeley  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  He  cut  open  the  blood-stained  jerkin  of  the  dying 
man,  and  found,  as  he  had  stated,  a  packet. 

”  That  is  it,”  cried  Nightgall,  fixing  his  glazing  eyes  on 
Angela — ”  that  will  restore  you  to  your  wealth — your  title. 
The  priest  by  whom  you  were  baptised  was  the  Queen’s 
confessor,  Feckenham.  He  will  remember  the  circum¬ 
stance — he  was  the  ghostly  counsellor  of  both  your  parents. 
Take  the  packet  to  him  and  he  will  plead  your  cause  with 
the  Queen.  Forget — forgive  ma — ” 

His  utterance  was  suddenly  choked  by  a  stream  of  blood 
that  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  with  a  hideous  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain  he  expired. 

”  Horrible  !”  cried  Angela,  placing  her  hands  before  her 
eyes. 

“  Think  not  of  him,”  said  Cholmondeley,  supporting  her, 
and  removing  her  to  a  little  distance — ”  think  of  the  misery 
you  have  escaped — of  the  rank  to  which  you  will  assuredly 
be  restored.  When  I  first  behvid  those  proud  and  beautiful 
lineaments,  I  was  certain  they  beloiiged  to  one  of  high 
birth.  And  I  was  not  mistaken.” 

“  What  matters  my  newly-discovered  birth — my  title — 
my  estates,  if  1  obtain  them — if  you  are  lost  to  me  !  ”  cried 
Angela,  despairingly.  ”  I  shall  never  know  happiness 
without  you.” 

As  she  spoke,  an  asher,  who  had  entered  the  guard- 


room,  marched  up  te  Cholmondeley,  and  said,  '*  T  am  the 
I  bearer  ot  the  Queen’s  pardon  to  you.  Your  life  is  spared, 

I  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  But  you  are  to 
I  remain  a  prisoner  on  parole,  within  the  fortress,  during  the 
royal  pleasure.” 

”  It  is  now  my  turn  to  support  you,”  said  Angela,  ob¬ 
serving  her  lover  stagger,  and  turn  deadly  pale. 

“  So  many  events  crowd  upon  my  brain,”  cried  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  “  that  I  begin  to  fear  for  my  reason — Air ! — 
air !  ” 

Led  into  the  open  court,  he  speedily  recovered,  and  in  a 
transport  of  such  joy  as  has  seldom  been  experienced,  he 
accompanied  Angela  to  the  Stone  Kitchen,  where  they 
were  greeted  with  mingled  tears  and  rejoicings  by  Dame 
Potentia  and  her  spouse. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Cholmondeley  sought  out  Feck¬ 
enham,  and  laid  the  papers  before  him.  The  confessor 
confirmed  all  that  Nightgall  had  stated  respecting  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Lady  Mountjoy,  and  the 
other  documents  satisfied  him  that  the  so-called  Cicely  was 
that  daughter.  He  undertook  to  lay  the  case  at  once  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Mary  heard 
his  statement  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  made  no  remark  ; 
and  at  its  conclusion  desired  that  the  damsel  might  be 
brought  before  her. 

XXXVII  —How  Jane  wa«  impriioned  in  the  Martin  Towar ;  how  the 
wa«  vitited  by  Korer  Aacham  ;  how  ahe  received  Feckenham’a  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  time  of  her  execution  was  fixed ;  and  how  she 
was  respited  for  three  days. 


I 

I 


The  Martin  Tower  (or  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Jewel 
Tower,  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  appropriated,) 
where  Jane  was  confined  by  the  Queen’s  commands,  lies 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  ballium  wall,  and  cor¬ 
responds  in  size  and  structure  with  the  Develin,  or  Devereux 
Tower  at  the  opposite  angle.  Circular  in  form  like  the  last- 
mentioned  building,  and  erected,  in  all  probability,  at  the 
same  period — the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  John,  or  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Henry  the  Third — it  consists  of 
two  stories,  having  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  con¬ 
taining,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other  fortification,  deep 
recesses  terminated  by  narrow  loop-holes.  A  windingstone 
staircase,  s'.ill  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  commu¬ 
nicates  with  these  stories,  and  with  the  roof,  which  was 
formerly  embattled,  and  defended  on  either  side  by  two 
small  square  turrets.  Externally,  on  the  west,  the  Martin 
Tower  bus  lo^t  its  original  character;  the  walls  being  new- 
fronted  and  modernised,  and  a  flight  of  steps  raised  to  the 
upper  story,  completely  masking  the  ancient  door-way, 
which  now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  jewel-room.  On  the 
east,  however,  it  retains  much  of  its  ancient  appearance, 
though  in  part  concealed  by  surrounding  habitations ;  and 
when  the  building  now  in  progress,  and  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  regalia,  is  completed,  it  will  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  hidden.*  While  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the 
proposed  structure,  which  were  sunk  much  below  the  level 
of  the  ballium  wall,  it  became  apparent  that  the  ground  had 
been  artificially  raised  to  a  considerable  height  by  an  em¬ 
bankment  of  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  the  prodigious  solidity 
and  strength  of  the  wall  were  proved  from  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  workmen  in  breaking  through  it,  to  effect 
a  communication  with  the  new  erection. 

Within,  on  the  basement  floor,  on  the  lefl  of  the  passage, 
and  generally  hidden  by  the  massive  portal,  is  a  small  cell 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  further  on, 
the  gloomy  chamber  used  as  a  depositary  for  the  crown  or¬ 
naments,  and  which  requires  to  be  artificially  lighted,  is 
joticeable  for  its  architecture,  having  a  vaulted  and  groined 
roof  of  great  beauty.  The  upper  story,  part  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  keeper  of  the  regalia,  at  present 
comprehends  two  apartments,  with  a  hall  leading  to  them, 
while  the  ceiling  having  been  lowered,  other  rooms  are 
gained.  Here,  besides  the  ill-fated  and  illustrious  lady 
whose  history  forms  the  subject  of  this  chronicle,  was  con¬ 
fined  the  lovely,  and,  perhaps  guiltless  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
latter  ftet,  has,  however,  been  doubted,  and  the  upper 
chamber  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower  assigned  as  the  place  of 
her  imprisonment.  But  this  supposition,  from  many  cir¬ 
cumstances.  appears  improbable,  and  the  inscription  bearing 


*  The  vifltr  oftliia  rubric  wai  taken  from  tke  apot  cleared  ont  for 
the  erectioH  of  the  Ne  m  Jewel  Kooaaa  1  and  an  the  latter  structure  ia 
already  in  a  atate  of  fo^rardaeta,  and  will  be  probably  finiahed  be- 
ore  Chriatmaa,  tuia  aapect  ef  the  old  tower  caa  acarcely  be  aaid  to 
xial  loafer. 
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her  name,  and  carved  near  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  is 
conclnsive  as  to  her  having  been  confined  in  this  tower. 

Here,  in  1641,  the  twelve  bishops,  impeached  of  high  ‘ 
treason  by  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  for  protesting  against  the  force  >wed  against  them, 
and  the  acts  done  in  their  absence,  were  imprisoned  during 
their  committal  to  the  Tower — at  least,  so  runs  the  legend, 
though  it  is  dilficult  to  conceive  how  so  many  persons  could 
be  accommodated  in  so  small  a  place.  Here,  also,  Blood 
made  his  atrocious  attempt  (a  story  still  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity — it  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  show  of  proba¬ 
bility,  that  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed  by  Charles  him¬ 
self,)  to  steal  the  crown  jewels,  and  in  this  very  chamber, 
the  venerable  Talbot  Edwards  made  his  gallant  defence  of 
the  royal  ensigns,  receiving  for  his  bravery  and  his  wounds, 
a  paltry  grant  of  two  hundred  pounds,  half  of  which,  owing 
to  vexatious  delays,  he  only  received,  while  the  battled 
robber  was  rewarded  with  a  post  at  court,  and  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  Ireland.  Can  it  ^  doubted 
after  this  which  of  the  two  was  the  ofifender,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  monarch  1 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  Jewel  Tower  enjoys,  in 
common  with  its  corresponding  fortification,  the  Devereux 
Tower,  the  reputation  »f  being  haunted.  Its  ghostly  visit¬ 
ant  is  a  female  figure  robed  in  white — whether  the  spirit  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  ill-fated  Jane,  cannot  be  precisely  as¬ 
certained. 

The  Martin  Tower  acquired  its  present  designation  of  the 
Jewel  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  w’hen  the 
crown  ornaments  were  removed  to  it  from  a  small  building, 
where  they  had  been  hitherto  kept,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
"White  Tower.  The  regalia  was  first  exhibited  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  i^cond,  when  many  of  the 
peniuisites  of  the  ancient  master  of  the  Jewel  House  were 
abolished,  and  its  privileges  annexed  to  the  oftice  of  the 
lord  chamberlain. 

Jane’s  present  prison  was  far  more  commodious  than  her 
former  place  of  confinement  in  the  Brick  Tower,  and  by 
Mary’s  express  injunctions,  every  attention  consistent  with 
her  situation  was  shown  her.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she 
felt  easier,  if  not  happier,  than  she  had  done  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  period  of  her  liberation.  Then,  she  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  herself,  anxious  for  her  husband,  certain  of 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  and  almost  desiring  its  failure  — 
now,  the  worst  was  past.  No  longer  agitated  by  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  she  could  sufter  with  patience,  and  devote 
herself  wholly  to  God.  Alone  within  her  prison-chambe  r 
she  prayed  with  more  fervor  than  she  had  been  able  to  do 
for  months  ;  and  the  soothing  effect  it  produced  was  such, 
that  she  felt  almost  grateful  for  her  chastening.  “  I  am 
better  able  to  bear  misfortune  than  prosperity,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  and  1  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Heaven  that  I  am 
placed  in  a  situation  to  call  fort!#  my  strength.  Oh !  that 
Dudley  may  be  able  to  endure  his  trial  with  equal  forti¬ 
tude  ! — But  I  fear  his  proud  heart  will  rebel.  Sustain  him. 
Lord  !  I  beseech  thee,  and  bring  him  to  a  true  sense  of  his 
condition.” 

Convinced  that  her  days  were  now  numbered,  having  now 
no  hope  of  pardon,  scarcely  desiring  it,  and  determined  to 
reject  it,  if  coupled  with  any  conditions  affecting  her  faith, 
Jane  made  every  preparation  for  her  end.  No  longer 
giving  up  a  portion  of  her  time  to  study,  she  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  herself  with  her  devotions.  Influenced  by  the  con¬ 
troversial  spirit  of  the  times,  she  had  before  been  as  anxious 
to  overcome  her  opponents  in  argument  as  they  were  to 
convince  her  ol  her  errors.  Now,  though  feeling  equally 
strong  in  her  cause,  she  was  more  lowly-minded.  Re¬ 
proaching  herself  bitterly  with  her  departure  from  her  duty, 
she  sought  by  incessant  prayer,  by  nightly  vigil,  by  earnest 
and  heart-felt  supplication  to  wipe  out  the  effence.  “  I 
have  not  sinned  in  ignorance,”  she  thought,  ”  but  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  therefore  my  fault  is  far  greater  than  if  no 
light  had  been  vouchsafed  me.  By  sincere  contrition  alone 
can  I  hope  to  work  out  my  salvation ;  and  if  sorrow,  re¬ 
morse,  and  shame,  combined  with  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  amendment,  constitute  repentance,  I  am  truly  contrite. 
But  I  feel  my  own  unworthiness,  and  though  I  know  the 
mercy  of  heaven  is  infinite,  yet  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for 
forgivenew  for  my  trespasses.  I  have  trusted  too  much  to 
myself  already — and  find  that  I  relied  on  a  broken  reed.  I 
will  now  trust  only  to  God.” 

And  thus  she  passed  her  time,  in  the  most  rigid  self-ex¬ 
amination,  fixing  her  thoughts  above,  and  withdrawing 


them  as  much  as  possible  from  earth.  The  effect  was 
speedily  manifest  in  her  altered  looks  and  demeanor.  When 
first  brought  to  the  Martin  Tower,  she  was  downca.st  and 
despairing.  Ere  three  days  had  pa.*»sed,  she  b<*canie  calm, 

!  and  almost  cheerful,  and  her  features  resumed  their  wonted 
serene  and  seraphic  expression.  S<he  could  not,  it  is  true, 
deaden  the  pangs  that  ever  and  anon  shook  her,  when  she 
i  thought  of  her  husband  and  father.  But  she  strove  to  con¬ 
sole  berself  by  the  hopa  that  they  would  be  purified,  like 
herself,  by  the  trial  to  which  they  were  subjecteil,  and  that 
i  their  time  of  separation  would  be  brief.  To  the  duke  she 
I  address*'d  that  touching  letter  preserved  among  the  few 
i  fragments  of  her  writings,  which,  after  it  had  been  submit- 
‘  ted  to  Gardner,  w;i8  allowed  to  be  delivered  to  him.  It 
!  concluded  with  these  words :  “  And  thus,  goml  father,  1 

:  have  opened  unto  you  the  state  wherein  I  presently  stand — 
my  death  at  hand.  Although  to  you  it  may  seem  woful, 
yet  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  welcome  than 
to  iispire  from  this  "Vale  of  Mi.scry  to  that  heavenly  throne 
I  of  all  joy  and  plciisure  with  Christ,  my  Saviour.  In  whota* 
i  steadfa.st  faith  (if  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  daughter  so  to 
!  write  to  the  father,)  the  Lord  who  hath  hitherto  strength- 
I  ened  you,  so  contitiue  to  keep  you,  that  at  last  we  may 
1  meet  in  heaven.” 

I  With  her  husband  .she  was  allowed  no  oommunicafion  ; 

and  in  reply  to  her  request  to  see  him  once  more,  slie  wa.s 
'  told  that  their  sole  meeting  would  be  on  the  scafi'oid — a 
1  wanton  insult,  for  it  was  not  intended  to  execute  them  to- 
I  gether.  The  room,  or  rooms,  (for  the  large  circular 
I  chamber  was  even  then  divided  by  a  partition,)  occupieil  by 
I  Jane  in  the  Martin  Tower,  were  those  on  the  upper  story, 
tenanted,  as  before-mentioned  by  the  keeper  of  the  regalia; 

I  and  her  chief  place  of  resort  during  the  day-time  was  one  of 
I  the  deep  embrasure.s  looking  towards  the  north.  In  this 
I  recess,  wholly  unobserved  and  undisturbed,  she  remained, 

!  while  light  la-sted,  upon  her  kiiee.s,  with  a  book  of  prayers, 

I  or  the  Bible  before  her,  feart'ul  of  losing  one  of  the  pre- 
[  cions  moments  w  hich  flew  by  so  ({uickly — and  now  so  tran- 
I  quilly.  At  night  she  withdrew,  not  to  repose,  but  to  a 
small  table  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  on  which  she 
I  placed  the  sacred  volume  and  a  lamp,  and  knelt  down  be- 
j  side  it.  Had  she  not  feared  to  disturb  her  calm  condition, 
she  would  not  have  allowed  herself  more  than  an  hour’s 
repose,  at  the  longest  intervals  nature  could  endure.  But 
desirous  of  maintaining  her  composure  to  the  last,  sho 
yielded  to  the  demand,  and  from  midnight  to  the  third  hour 
stretched  herself  upon  her  couch.  She  then  arose,  and  re¬ 
sumed  her  devotions.  The  same  rules  were  observed  in 
the  food  she  permitted  herself  to  take.  Restricting  herself 
to  bread  and  water,  she  ate  and  drank  sufiicient  to  support 
nature,  and  no  more. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  confinement,  the  jailor  informed 
her  there  was  a  person  without  who  had  an  order  from  the 
Queen  to  see  her.  Though  Jane  would  have  gladly  re¬ 
fused  admittance  to  the  applicant,  she  answered  meekly, 
‘‘  IjCt  him  come  in.” 

Immediately  afterward  a  grave-looking  middle-aged  man, 

I  with  a  studious  countenance,  overclouded  with  sorrow,  ap¬ 
peared.  He  was  attired  in  a  black  robe,  and  carried  a  flat 
velvet  cap  in  his  hand. 

“  What,  Master  Roger  Ascham,  my  old  instructor  !  ”  ex- 
I  chiimed  Jane,  rising  as  he  approached,  and  extending  her 
j  hand  to  him,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you.” 

1  Ascham  was  deeply  affected.  The  tears  rushed  to  his 
eyes,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  speak. 

“  Do  not  lament  for  m»,  good  friend,”  said  Jane,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  ”  but  rejoice  with  me,  that  I  have  so  profited 
by  your  instructions  as  to  be  able  to  bear  my  present  lot 
with  resignation.” 

”  I  do  indeed  heartily  rejoice  at  it,  honored  and  dear 
madam,”  replied  Ascham,  subduing  his  emotion,  ”  and  I 
would  gladly  persuade  myself  that  my  instructions  had  con¬ 
tributed  in  however  slight  a  degree  to  your  present  com- 
I  posure.  But  you  derive  your  fortitude  from  a  higher  source 
j  than  any  on  earth.  It  is  your  piety,  not  your  wisdom  that 
I  sustains  you  ;  and  though  I  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  the 
I  living  waters  at  which  you  have  drunk,  it  is  to  that  alone 
that  you  owe  the  inestimable  blessing  of  your  present  frame 
of  mind.  I  came  not  hither  to  depress,  but  to  cheer  you — 
not  to  instruct,  but  be  instructed.  Your  life,  madam,  will 
afford  the  world  one  of  the  noblest  lessons  it  has  ever  re- 
\  ceived,  and  though  your  career  may  be  closed  at  the  peint 
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whence  most  others  start,  it  will  have  been  run  long 
snongh.” 

“  Alas  !  good  Master  Ascham,”  rejoined  Jane,  “  I  once 
thought  that  my  life  and  its  close  would  be  profitable  to 
our  church — that  my  conduct  might  haply  be  a  model  to  its 
disciples — and  my  name  enrolled  among  its  martyrs.  Let 
him  who  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  1  had  too  much 
confidence  in  myself.  I  yelded  to  impulses,  which,  though 
not  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  men,  were  so  in  those  of  God.” 

”  Oh  madam  !  you  reproach  yourself  far  too  severely,” 
cried  Ascham  ”  Unhappy  circumstances  have  made  you 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  it  is  true,  and  you 
give  up  your  life  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  justice.  But  this 
is  all  that  cun,  or  will  be  required  of  you,  by  your  earthly  or  j 
your  Supreme  Judge.  That  your  character  might  have 
been  more  absolutely  faultless  in  the  highest  sense  1  will 
not  deny,  had  you  sacrificed  every  earthly  feeling  to  duty.  | 
But  I  for  one  should  not  have  admired — should  not  have  I 
loved  you  as  I  now  love  you,  had  you  acted  otherwise.  1 
What  you  consider  a  fault  has  proved  you  a  true  woman  in 
heart  and  affection;  and  your  constancy  as  a  believer  in  the 
Gospel,  and  upholder  of  its  doctrines,  has  been  equally 
strongly  manifested.  Your  name  in  after  ages  will  be  a 
beacon  and  a  guiding-star  to  the  nhole  Protestant  church.” 

‘‘  Heaven  grant  it !  ”  exclaimed  Jane,  fervently.  ‘‘  1  once 
hoped  —once  thought  so.” 

”  Hope  so — tliink  so  still,”  rejoined  Ascham.  “  Ah,  dear 
madam,  when  1  last  took  my  leave  of  you  before  my  de¬ 
parture  for  Germany,  and  found  you  in  your  chamber  at 
Bradgate,  buried  in  the  Pha^do  of  the  divine  philosopher, 
while  your  noble  father  and  his  friends  were  hunting,  and 
disporting  themselves  in  the  park — when,  to  my  wondering 
question,  as  to  why  you  did  not  join  in  their  pastime,  you 
answered,  ‘  that  all  their  sport  in  the  park  was  but  a  shadow 
to  the  pleasure  you  found  in  Plato,’ — adding,  ‘  alas  !  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant — at  that 
time  1  little  thought  for  what  a  sad  though  proud  destiny 
you  were  preserved.”  ' 

‘‘  Neitlier  did  I,  good  master  Ascham,”  replied  Jane  ; 
”  but  you  now  find  me  at  a  better  study.  I  have  exchanged 
him  who  you  term,  and  truly,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  *  di¬ 
vine  ’  philosopher,  for  writings  derived  from  the  highest 
source  of  inspiration — direct  from  heaven — and  1  find  in 
this  study  more  pleasure  and  far  more  profit  than  the  other. 
And  now  farewell,  good  friend.  Do  me  one  last  favor.  Be 
present  at  my  ending.  And  see  how  she,  whom  you  have 
taught  to  live,  will  die.  Heaven  bless  you  !  ” 

“  Heaven  bless  you  too,  noble  and  dear  lady,”  replied 
Ascham,  kneeling  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips.  ”  1 
will  obey  your  wisiie.’i.” 

He  then  arose,  and  covering  his  face  to  hide  his  fast- 
falling  tears,  withdrew. 

Jane,  also,  was  much  moved,  for  she  was  greatly  attached 
to  her  old  instructor  j  and  to  subdue  her  emotion,  took  a 
few  turns  within  her  chamber.  In  doing  this,  she  noticed 
the  various  inscriptions  and  devices  carved  by  former  occu¬ 
pants  ;  and  taking  a  pin,  traced  with  its  {joint  the  following 
lines,  on  the  wall  of  the  recess  where  she  performed  her  de¬ 
votions  : 

Non  nliena  pute^  homini  qnae  obtioftre  posaunt; 

Sort  bodiorna  niihi,  craa  erit  ilia  iibL 

Underheath,  she  added  the  following,  and  subscribed  them 
with  her  name : 

Deo  juvanto,  nil  nocet  livor  malua; 

El  non  juvautH,  ail  juvat  labor  gravia : 
root  tenobras,  apero  lucem ! 

The  lines  have  been  effaced.  But  tradition  has  preserved 
them.  How  deeply  affecting  is  the  wish  of  the  patient 
sufferer — ”  Pont  terubrtu,  npero  lucem  !  ” 

Scarcely  had  Jane  resumed  her  devotions,  when  she  was 
a  second  time  interrupted  by  the  jailor,  who,  ushering  a 
young  female  into  the  room,  departed.  Jane  arose,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  new-comer,  but  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  her  ;  while  the  latter,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears, 
tottered  towards  her,  and  threw  herself  at  her  feet. 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  dearest  madam  1  ”  she  cried,  in 
a  voice  suffocated  by  emotion. 

“  Can  it  be  Cicely  1  ”  inquired  Jane,  eagerly.  **  The 
tones  are  hers.” 

”  It  is — it  is,”  sobbed  the  other. 

Jane  instantly  raised  her,  and  pressed  her  affectionately 
to  her  bosoui- 


”  Poor  child  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  gazing  at  her  pale  and 
emaciated  features,  now  bedewed  with  tears,  ‘‘  you  are  as 
much  altered  as  I  am — nay,  more.  .  You  must  have  sufiered 
greatly  to  rob  you  of  your  youth  and  beauty  thus.  But  1 
should  have  known  you  at  once,  despite  the  change,  had  I 
not  thought  you  dead.  By  what  extraordinary  chance  do  1 
behold  you  here  1  ” 

As  soon  as  she  could  command  herself,  Angela  related  all 
that  had  befallen  her  since  their  last  sad  parting.  8he  told 
how  she  had  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Nightgall  by 
one  of  his  associates,  who  came  to  8ion  House  with  a 
forged  order  for  her  arrest — carried  her  oil’,  and  delivered 
her  to  the  jailor.  How  she  was  conveyed  by  the  subterra¬ 
nean  passage  from  Tower  Hill  to  the  secret  dungeons  be¬ 
neath  the  fortress — how  she  was  removed  from  one  cell  to 
another  by  her  inexorable  captor,  and  what  she  endured 
from  his  importunities,  threats,  and  cruel  treatment — and 
how  at  last,  when  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  succor. 
Providence  had  unexpectedly  and  mysteriously  interposed 
to  release  her,  and  putiish  her  persecutor.  She  likewise 
recounted  the  extraordinary  discovery  of  her  birth — Night- 
gall’s  confession — Cholmondeley’s  interview  with  Fecken- 
ham — and  concluded  her  narration  thus  ;  ‘‘  The  confessor 

having  informed  me  that  her  majesty  desired  1  should  be 
brought  before  her,  I  yesterday  obeyed  the  mandate.  She 
received  me  most  graciously— ordered  me  to  relate  my 
story — listened  to  it  with  profound  attention — and  ex- 
{jre.ssed  great  sympathy  with  my  misfortuues.  ‘  Your  suf¬ 
ferings  are  at  an  end,  I  trust,’  she  said,  when  I  had  finished, 
‘  and  brighter  and  happier  days  are  in  store  for  you.  The 
title  and  estates  of  which  you  have  been  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  deprived,  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Were  it  for 
your  happiness,  1  would  place  you  near  my  person ;  but  a 
life  of  retirement,  if  I  guess  your  disposition  rightly,  will 
suit  you  best.’  In  this  I  entirely  agreed,  and  thanking  her 
majesty  for  her  kindness,  she  replied  :  ‘  You  owe  me  ro 

thanks,  Angela.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Alberic  Mountjoy — 
my  mother’s  trusty  friend — has  the  strongest  claims  upon 
my  gratitude.  Your  lover  has  already  received  a  pardon, 
and  when  these  unhappy  affairs  are  ended,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  Tower.  May  you  be  happy  with  him!  ” 

“  I  echo  that  wish  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Angela,”  cried 
Jane.  “May  heaven  bless  your  union! — and  it  toil/  bless 
it,  I  am  assured,  for  you  deserve  happiness.  N»r  am  I  less 
rejoiced  at  your  deliverence  than  at  Cholmondeley’s.  I 
looked  upon  myself  as  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
struction,  and  unceasingly  reproached  myself  with  having 
allowed  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  Tower.  But  now  I 
find — as  I  have  ever  found  in  my  severest  afflictions — that 
all  was  for  the  best.” 

“Alas!  madam,”  returned  Angela,  “when  I  see  you 
here,  I  can  with  difficulty  respond  to  the  sentiment.” 

“  Do  not  question  the  purposes  of  the  Unquestionable, 
Angela,”  replied  Jane,  severely.  “  I  am  chastened  because 
I  deserve  it,  and  for  my  own  good.  The  wind  is  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  fortitude  is  given  me  to  bear  my  af¬ 
flictions.  Nay,  they  are  not  afflictions.  I  w’ould  not  ex¬ 
change  my  lot — sad  as  it  seems  to  you — for  that  of  the  hap)- 
piest  and  the  freest  within  the  realm.  When  the  bondage 
of  earth  is  once  broken — when  the  flesh  has  no  more  power 
over  the  spirit — when  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open  for  ad¬ 
mittance-can  the  world,  or  worldly  joys,  possess  further 
charms'!  No.  These  prison  walls  are  no  restraint  to  me. 
My  soul  soars  upward,  and  holds  communion  with  God  and 
his  elect,  among  whom  I  hope  to  be  numbered.  The  scaf¬ 
fold  will  have  no  terror  for  me.  I  shall  mount  it  as  the 
first  step  toward  heaven  ;  and  shall  hail  the  stroke  of  the 
axe  as  the  signal  to  my  spirit  to  wing  its  flight  to  the  throne 
of  everlasting  joy.” 

“  I  am  rebuked,  madam,”  returned  Angela,  with  a  look 
of  admiration.  “  Oh !  that  1  might  ever  hope  to  obtain  such 
a  frame  of  mind.” 

“You  may  do  so,  dear  Angela,”  replied  Jane — “but 
your  lot  is  cast  differently  from  mine.  What  is  required 
from  me  is  not  required  from  you.  Such  strong  devotional 
feelings  have  been  implanted  in  my  breast,  for  a  wise  pur¬ 
pose,  that  they  usurp  the  place  of  all  others,  and  fit  me  for 
my  high  calling.  The  earnest  and  hei^y  believer  in  the 
Goepel  will  gladly  embrace  death,  even  if  accompanied  by 
the  severest  tortures,  at  seasons  perilous  to  His  church,  in 
the  conviction  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  it.  Such  have 
been  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs  of  our  religion — such  shall 
be  my  death.” 
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**  Amen  !  *’  exclaimed  Angela,  fervently. 

“  Must  we  part  now  "I  ”  inquired  Jane. 

«  Not  unless  you  desire  it,”  replied  Angela.  “  I  have 
obtained  the  Queen’s  permission  to  remain  with  you  to  the 
last.” 

**  I  thank  her  for  the  boon,”  returned  Jane.  ‘‘  It  will  be 
a  great  consolation  to  me  to  have  you  near  me.  Angela, 
you  mu.st  not  shrink  from  the  last  duty  of  a  friend — you 
must  accompany  me  to  the  scafl'old.  I  may  need  you 
there.” 

”  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  you  enjoin,  madam,”  replied 
Angela,  shuddering.  “  But  I  had  rather — far  rather  sutler 
in  your  stead.” 

Jane  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  her  hand  affectionately. 

”  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you,  madam,”  continued  Angela, 

that  the  Queen,  before  I  was  dismissed  from  the  presence, 
urged  me  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Koine — that  of  my  father, 
who  perished  for  his  adherence  to  it — and  to  use  niy  en-  ! 
deavors  to  induce  you  to  become  reconciled  with  that  i 
church  ” 

**  And  w’hat  answer  did  you  make  1  ”  demanded  Jane 
sternly. 

‘‘  Such  as  you  yourself  would  have  made,  madam,”  re¬ 
plied  Angela — “  I  refused  both  ” 

‘‘  It  is  well,”  rejoined  Jane.  “  And  now  I  must  return 
to  my  devotions.  You  will  have  a  weary  office  in  attend¬ 
ing  me,  Angela.  Nor  shall  I  be  able  to  address  more  than 
a  few  words  to  you — and  those  but  seldom.” 

"  Think  not  of  me,  madam,”  replied  the  other;  ‘‘  all  I 
desire  is  to  be  near  you,  and  to  join  my  prayers  with  yours.” 

Both  then  knelt  down,  aud  both  prayed  long  and  fer¬ 
vently.  It  would  have  been  a  touching  sight  to  see  those 
young  and  beautiful  creatures  with  eyes  upturned  to  heaven 
— hands  clasped — and  lips  murmuring  prayer  But  the 
zeal  that  animated  Jane. far  surpassed  that  of  her  compan¬ 
ion.  Long  before  the  former  sought  her  couch,  fatigue 
overcame  the  latter,  and  she  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
rest ;  and  when  she  arose  (though  it  w’as  not  yet  daybreak), 
she  found  the  unwearying  devotee  had  already  been  up  for 
hours.  And  so  some  days  were  spent — Jane  ever  praying 
— Angela  praying  too,  but  more  frequently  engaged  in 
watching  her  companion. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  Sth  of  February,  the 
jailer  appeared,  with  a  countenance  of  unusual  gloom,-  and 
informed  his  captive  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and 
Father  Feckenham  were  without,  and  desired  to  see 
her. 

“  Admit  them,”  replied  Jane.  “  I  know  their  errand. 
You  are  right  welcome,  sirs,”  she  added,  with  a  cheerful 
look,  as  they  entered.  “  You  bring  me  good  new’s.” 

“  Alas  !  madam,”  replied  Feckenham,  sorrowfully,  “  we 
are  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings.  It  is  our  melancholy  office  to 
acquaint  you  ffiat  your  execution  is  appointed  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  Why  that  i»  good  news,”  returned  Jane,  with  an  un¬ 
altered  countenance.  “  I  have  long  and  anxiously  ex¬ 
pected  my  release,  and  am  glad  to  had  it  so  near  at 
hand.” 

“  I  am  further  charged,  by  the  Queen’s  highness,  who 
desires  not  to  kill  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,”  parsued 
Feckenham,  “  to  entreat  you  to  use  the  few  hours  re¬ 
maining  to  you  in  making  your  peace  with  heaven.” 

“I  will  strive  to  do  so,  sir,”  replied  Jane,  meekly. 

“  Do  not  mistake  me,  madam,”  rejoined  Feckenham, 
earnestly.  “  Her  majesty’s  hope  is  that  you  will  reconcile 
yourself  with  the  holy  Catholic  church,  by  which  means  you 
can  alone  ensure  your  salvation.  For  this  end,  she  has  de¬ 
sired  me  to  continue  near  you  to  the  last,  and  to  use  my 
best  eftbrts  for  your  conversion — and  by  God’s  grace  I  will 
do  so.” 

“  You  may  spare  jrourself  the  labor,  sir,”  replied  Jane. 
"  You  will  mere  easily  overturn  these  solid  walls  by  your 
argtments  than  my  resolutien.” 

“  At  least,  suffer  me  to  make  the  attempt,”  replied  Feck¬ 
enham.  “  That  I  have  hitherto  failed  in  convincing  you  is 
true,  and  I  may  fail  now,  but  my  very  zeal  must  satisfy  you 
that  I  have  your  welfare  at  heart,  and  am  eager  to  deliver 
you  from  fhe  bondage  of  Satan.” 

“  I  have  never  doubted  your  zeal,  sir,”  returned  Jane  ; 
“  nor — and  I  say  it  in  all  humility — do  I  doubt  my  own 
power  to  refute  your  arguments.  But  I  must  decline  the 
contest  now,  because  my  time  is  short,  and  I  would  devote 
•very  moment  to  the  vrvice  of  God.” 
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“  That  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,  madam,”  rejoined 
Feckenham,  significantly.  “  The  Queen  and  the  chancel¬ 
lors  are  as  anxious  as  I  am  far  your  conversion,  and  nothing 
shall  be  left  undone  to  accomplish  if.” 

“  I  must  submit,  thei^”  replied  Jane,  with  a  look  of 
resignation.  “  But  I  repeat,  you  will  lose  your  labor.” 

‘‘  Time  will  show,”  returned  Feckenham. 

“  I  have  not  yet  dared  to  ask  a  question  which  has  risen 
to  my  lips,  but  found  no  utterance,”  said  Jane,  in  an  altered 
i  tone.  ‘‘  My  husband  ! — what  of  him  1  ” 

‘‘  Hia  execution  will  take  place  at  the  same  time  with 
your  own,”  replied  Feckenham. 

“  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  then  I ’’cried  Jane. 

‘‘  Perhaps  before,”  returned  Feckenham. 

“  It  were  better  not,”  said  June,  trembling.  ‘‘  I  know 
not  whether  I  can  support  the  interview.” 

“  I  was  right,”  muttered  Feckenham  to  himself.  ‘‘  The 
way  to  move  her  is  through  the  affections.”  And  he  made 
a  sign  to  the  lieutenant,  w  ho  quitted  the  chamber. 

“  Prepare  yourself,  madam,”  he  added,  to  Jane. 

‘‘  For  what  1  ”  she  cried. 

“  For  your  husband’s  approach.  He  is  here.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Dudley  rushed 
forward,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Not  a  word  was  ut¬ 
tered  for  some  moments  by  the  atHicled  pair.  Angela  with¬ 
drew  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  into  one  of  the 
recesses,  and  Feckenham  and  the  lieuteuant  into  another. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  thinking  it  a  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  for  his  purpose,  the  confessor  came  forward. 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  still  locked  in  each  others  em¬ 
brace,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  force  could  tear 
them  asunder. 

‘‘  I  would  not  disturb  you,”  said  Feckenham,  ‘‘  but  my 
orders  are  that  this  interview  must  be  brief.  I  am  em¬ 
powered  also  to  state,  madam,”  be  added  to  Jane,  ”  that 
lier  majttsty  will  even  now  pardon  your  husband,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  heinous  offences  against  her,  provided  you  are 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome.” 

“  I  cannot  do  if,  Dudley,”  cried  Jane,  in  a  voice  of 
agony — ‘‘  I  cannot — cannot.” 

“  Neither  do  I  desire  it,”  he  replied.  “  I  would  not  pur¬ 
chase  life  on  such  terms.  VVe  will  die  together.” 

‘‘  Be  it  so,”  observed  Feckenham,  with  a  disconcerted 
look.  ”  The  offer  will  never  be  repeated.” 

I  ”  It  would  never  have  been  made  at  all,  if  there  had 
been  a  chance  of  its  acceptance,”  returned  Dudley,  coldly. 
“  Tell  your  royal  mistress  that  1  love  my  wife  too  wall  to 
require  such  a  sacrifice  at  her  hands,  and  that  she  loves  me 
too  well  to  make  it.” 

“  Dudley,”  exclaimed  Jane,  gazing  at  him  with  tearful 
eyes,  ”  I  can  now  die  without  a  pang.” 

“  Have  you  aught  more  to  say  to  each  other  1  ”  de¬ 
manded  Freckenham.  “  You  will  meet  no  more  on  earth  !’* 
”  Yes,  on  the  scaffold,”  cried  Jane. 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Feckenham,  gloomily.  “  Lord  Guil¬ 
ford  Dudley  will  suffer  on  Tow’er  Hill — you,  madam,  will 
meet  your  sentence  on  the  green  before  the  White  Tower, 
where  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard  perished.” 

‘‘  We  shall  meet  in  fhe  grave,  then,”  rejoined  Dudley, 
bitterly,  “  where  Mary’s  tyranny  can  neither  reach  us,  nor 
the  veice  of  juggling  priests  disturb  us  more.” 

“  Your  prisoner,”  cried  Feckenham,  turning  angrily  to 
the  lieutenant. 

“  Farewell,  dear  Dudley,”  exclaimed  Jane,  straining  him 
to  her  bosom — “  Be  constant.” 

”  As  yourself,”  he  replied,  gently  disengaging  himself 
from  her.  “  I  am  ready,  sir,”  he  added,  to  Brydges.  And 
without  hazarding  another  look  at  Jane,  who  fell  back  in 
the  arms  of  Angela,  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  when  Jane  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  from  the  shock,  Feckenham  returned,  and  in¬ 
formed  her  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  Queen  a  reprieve 
for  herself  and  her  husband  for  three  days.  “  You  can  now 
no  longer  allege  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  you,  as 
a  reason  for  declining  a  conference  with  me,”  he  said  ; 
“  and  I  pray  you  address  yourself  earnestly  to  the  subject, 
for  I  will  not  desist  till  I  have  convinced  and  converted 
you.” 

“  Then  I  shall  have  little  of  the  time  allotted  me  to  my¬ 
self,”  replied  Jane.  ”  But  1  will  not  repins.  My  troubles 
may  benefit  ethers — if  not  myself.” 
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XXXVIll. . . .H*w  tbe  Priui;M»a  Kltzaliclh  •iid  Courtcaay  wern  da- 

livared  out  of  the  Tower  to  further  durauc-e  ;  and  how  Queen  Mary 

was  wedded,  by  proxy,  to  Philip  of  8pain. 

Elizabeth  Mill  continued  a  cloae  prisoner  in  the  Bell  \ 
Tower.  Hut  she  indulged  the  most  aanguine  expectations  ' 
of  a  speedy  release.  Her  afi'ectidha  had  received  a  severe 
blow  in  Courtenay’s  relinquishment  of  his  pretensions  to 
her  hand,  and  it  required  all  her  pride  and  mastery  over 
herself  to  bear  up  against  it.  She  did,  however,  succeed 
in  conquering  her  feelings,  and,  with  her  usual  impetuosity, 
began  now  to  hate  him  in  the  proportion  of  her  former  love. 
While  his  inistreaa  was  thus  brooding  over  the  past,  and 
trying  to  regulate  her  conduct  for  the  future  within  the  nar> 
row  walls  of  her  prison,  Courtenay,  who  had  been  removed  i 
to  the  Flint  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  basement  ; 
chamber,  was  likewise  occupied  in  revolving  his  brief  and  | 
troubled  career.  A  captive  from  his  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  ' 
a  few  months*  liberty,  during  which,  visions  of  ^lory,  power,  | 
greatness,  and  love — such  as  have  seldom  visited  the  most  ; 
exalted — opened  upon  him.  The  bright  dream  was  now  I 
ended,  and  he  was  once  mors  a  captive.  Slight  as  his  ex-  j 
perience  had  been,  he  was  sickened  of  the  intrigues  and  ; 
hollowness  of  court  life,  and  sighed  for  freedom  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Elizabeth  still  retained  absolute  possession  of  his 
heart,  but  he  feared  to  espouse  her,  because  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  her  haughty  and  ambitious  character  would 
involve  him  in  perpetual  troubles.  Cost  what  it  might,  he 
determined  to  resign  her  hand  as  his  sole  hope  of  future 
tranquility.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  Gardi-  i 
ner,  who  visited  him  in  secret,  and  counselled  him  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue. 

“  If  you  claim  my  promise,”  observed  the  crafty  chancel¬ 
lor,  “  I  will  fulfil  it,  and  procure  you  the  hand  of  the  prin¬ 
cess,  but  I  warn  you  you  will  not  hold  it  long.  Another  re- 
bellisn  will  follow,  in  which  you  and  Elizabeth  will  infallibly 
be  mixed  up,  and  then  nothing  will  save  you  from  the 
block.” 

Courtenay  acquiesced,  and  Gardiner  having  gained  his 
point,  left  him  with  the  wannest  assurances  that  he  would 
watch  over  his  safety.  Insincere  as  he  was,  the  chancellor 
was  well-disposed  towards  Courtenay,  but  he  had  a  difficult 
game  to  play.  He  was  met  on  all  hands  by  Kenard,  who  was 
bent  on  the  Earl’s  destruction  and  that  of  the  princess ;  and 
every  move  he  made  with  the  Queen  was  checked  by  his 
wary  and  subtle  antagonist.  Notwithstanding  her  belief  in 
their  treasonable  practices,  Mary  was  Inclined  to  pardon  the 
offenders,  but  Kenard  entreated  her  to  suspend  her  judgment 
upon  them,  till  ihe  emperor’s  opinion  could  be  ascertained. 
This,  he  well  knew,  if  agreed  to,  would  insure  their  ruin,  as 
he  had  written  secretly  in  such  terms  to  Charles  the  Fifth  as 
he  was  satisfied  would  accomplish  his  object.  Extraordi* 
nary  despath  was  used  by  the  messengers;  and,  to  Kenard’s 
infinite  delight,  while  he  and  Gardiner  wvre  struggling  for 
ascendancy  over  the  Queen,  a  courier  arrived  from  Mardrid. 
Kenard’s  joy  was  converted  into  positive  triumph  as  he  open¬ 
ed  his  own  letters  received  by  the  same  hand,  and  found  that 
the  emperor  acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  the  severest 
measures  towards  Elizabeth  and  her  suitor,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  their  immediate  execution.  The  same  despatches  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Charles,  apprehensive  of  some  further  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  respect  to  his  son’s  projected  union  with  Mary,  had 
written  to  the  Count  D'Egmont  at  Bru.ssels,  with  letters  of 
ratification  and  procuration,  commihsioning  him  to  repair  to 
the  court  of  London  without  delay,  and  conclude  the  en¬ 
gagement  by  (Spousing  the  Queen  by  proxy. 

Not  many  hours  later,  the  Count  himself,  who  had  sat  out 
instantly  for  Brussels,  on  receiving  his  commission,  arrived. 
He  was  received  on  the  Queen’s  part  by  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  comptroller  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  high  treasurer,  and 
conducted  to  the  state  apartments  within  the  palace  of  the 
Tower,  where  the  court  was  then  staying.  Mary  appointed 
an  audience  with  him  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
im,  to  Renard's  disappointment,  remained  closeted  with 
Gardiner,  and  would  see  no  one  beside.  The  ambassador, 
however,  consoled  himself  with  the  certuinty  ef  success, 
and  passed  the  evening  in  consultation  with  D’Egmont,  to 
whom  he  detailed  all  that  had  passed  since  the  flight  of  the 
latter. 

”  The  heretical  faction  in  England,”  he  observed,  “  is 
entirely  crushed— or  will  be  so,  when  Jane  and  Elizabeth  are 
executed.  And  if  his  higheas.  Prince  Philip,  will  follow  up 
my  measures,  he  may  not  only  restore  the  old  faith  through¬ 


out  the  realm,  but  establish  the  inquibition  in  the  heart  of 
London  witliin  six  month'*.” 

The  next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  Count  D’Egmont, 
attended  by  Kenard  and  the  whole  of  his  suite,  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  ceremony  to  the  council-chamber  is  the 
White  Tower.  He  found  Mary  surrounded  by  the  whole  of 
her  ministers,  and  prostrating  himself  before  ths  throne, 
acquainted  her  with  his  mi&sion,  and,  presenting  her  with 
the  letters  of  procuration  he  had  received  from  the  prince, 
entreated  her  to  ratify  on  her  side  the  articles  already  agreed 
upon.  To  this  request,  for  which  she  was  already  prepared 
by  the  emperor’s  despatches,  Mary  vouchsafed  a  gracious 
answer,  saying  :  1  am  us  impatient  for  the  completion  of  the 

contract  as  the  prince  your  master  can  be,  and  sbalf  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  ”  But  1  would,’  ’ 
she  added,  smiling,  ”  that  he  had  come  to  claim  its  fulfil  - 
inent  himself.” 

“  His  highness  only  awaits  your  majesty’s  summons,  and 
an  assurance  that  he  can  land  upon  your  shores  without  oc¬ 
casioning  further  tumult,  rejoined  D’Egmont.” 

“  He  shall  speedily  receive  that  assurance,”  returned 
Mary.  ”  Heaven  be  praised  !  our  troubles  are  ended,  and 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition  checked,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  extinguished.  But  I  pray  you  hold  me  excused  for 
a  short  time,”  she  continued,  motioning  him  to  rise  ;  I  have 
some  needful  business  to  conclude  before  I  proceed  with  this 
solemnity.” 

Waving  her  hand  to  Sir  Thomas  Brydges,  who  stood  among 
the  group  of  nobles  near  the  throne,  he  immediately  quitted 
the  presence,  returning  in  a  few  moments  with  a  guard  of 
halberdiers  in  the  midst  of  which  were  Elizabeth  and  Courte¬ 
nay.  At  the  approach  of  the  prisoners,  the  asst'mblage  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lines  to  allow  them  passage  ;  and  preceded  by 
the  lieutenant,  they  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Queen. 

Mary,  meantime,  had  seated  herself ;  and  her  counte¬ 
nance,  hitherte  radiant  with  smiles,  assumed  a  severe  expres¬ 
sion.  A  mournful  silence  pervaded  the  courtly  throng,  and 
all  seemed  as  ominous  and  lowering  as  if  a  thunder-cloud 
had  settled  over  them.  This  was  not  however  the  case 
with  Kenard.  A  sinister  smile  lighted  up  his  features,  and 
he  observed  in  an  under-tone  to  D’Egmont,  “  My  hour  of 
triumph  is  at  hand.” 

“  Wait  awhile,”  replied  the  other. 

Elizabeth  looked  in  no  wise  abashed  or  dismayed  by  the 
position  in  which  she  found  herself.  Throwing  angry  and 
imperious  glances  around,  and  bending  her  brows  on  those 
who  scanned  her  too  curiously,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
Courtenay,  and  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

At  the  Queen’s  command,  Gardiner  stepped  forward,  and 
taking  a  roll  of  paper  from  an  attendant,  proceeded  to  read 
ths  charges  against  the  prisoners,  together  with  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  those  who  had  been  examined,  as  to  their  share  in 
the  insurrection.  When  he  had  concluded,  Elizabeth  ob¬ 
served  in  a  haughty  tone—”  There  is  nothing  in  all  that  to 
touch  me,  my  lord.  Wyat  has  recanted  his  confession,  and 
avowed  he  was  suborned  by  Kenard.  And  as  to  the  rest  of 
my  accusers,  they  are  unworthy  of  credit.  The  Queen’s 
highness  must  acquit  me.” 

“  What  say  you,  my  lord  1  ”  demanded  Gardiner  of 
Courtenay. 

”  Nothing,”  replied  the  earl. 

”  Do  you  confess  yourself  guilty  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  laid  to  your  charge,  theni”  pursued  the 
chancellor. 

“  No  answered  Courtenay,  firmly.  “  But  I  will  nst 
seek  to  defend  myself  further.  1  throw  myself  on  the 
Queen’s  mercy.” 

‘‘You  do  wisely,  my  lord,”  returned  Gardiner;  ‘‘and 
your  grace,”  he  added  to  Elizabeth,  ”  would  do  well  to 
abate  your  pride,  and  imitate  his  example.” 

‘‘  In  my  father’s  time,  my  lord,”  observed  the  princess, 
scornfully,  ‘‘  you  would  not,  for  your  head,  have  dared  to 
hold  such  language  toward  me.” 

‘‘  I  dared  to  plead  year  mother’s  cause  with  him,”  re¬ 
torted  Gardiner,  with  much  asperity.  ‘‘  Your  majesty  will 
now  pronounce  such  sentence  upon  the  accused,  as  may 
seem  meet  to  you,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  Queen. 

•  ‘‘  We  hold  their  guilt  not  clearly  proven,”  replied  Mary. 

‘‘  Nevertheless,  too  many  suspicious  circumstances  appear 
a^nst  them  to  allow  us  to  set  them  at  large  till  all  chance 
of  further  trouble  is  ended.  Not  desiring  to  deal  harshly 
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with  them,  we  shall  not  confine  them  longer  within  the 
Tower.  Which  of  yoa,  my  lords,  will  take  charge  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  1  It  will  be  no  slight  responsibility.  You 
will  answer  for  her  security  with  your  heads.  Which  of 
you  will  take  charge  of  her,  I  say  1  ” 

A.S  she  spoke,  she  glanced  inquiringly  round  the  assem¬ 
blage,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 

Had  not  your  highness  better  send  her  grace  under  a 
sure  guard  to  the  emperor’s  court  at  Brussels  1  ”  observed 
Renard,  who  could  scarcely  conceal  his  mortification  at  the 
Queen’s  decision. 

“  I  will  think  of  it,”  returned  Mary. 

“  Sooner  than  this  shall  be,”  interposed  Sir  Henry  Bed- 
in^feld,  ”  since  none  worthier  of  the  office  can  be  found,  I 
will  undertake  it.” 

‘‘  You  are  my  good  genius,  Bedingfeld,”  replied  Mary. 
”  To  you,  then,  I  confide  her,  and  1  will  associate  with 
you  in  the  office,  Sir  John  Williams,  of  Thame.  The 
place  of  her  confinement  shall  be  my  palace  at  Wood- 
stock,  and  she  will  remain  there  till  you  receive  further  or¬ 
ders.  You  will  set  out  with  a  sufficient  guard  for  Oxford¬ 
shire.” 

‘‘  I  am  ever  ready  to  obey  your  highness,”  replied  Bed¬ 
ingfeld. 

“  Accursed  meddler  !  ”  exclaimed  Renard  to  D’Egmont, 
“  he  has  marred  my  project.” 

‘‘  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  will  be  confined  in  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,”  pursued  Mary.  ”  To 
yon.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,”  she  continued,  addressing  one 
of  those  near  her,  ”  I  commit  him.” 

”  I  am  honored  in  the  charge,”  returned  Tresham,  bow- 
ing. 

”  Your  majesty  will  repent  this  ill-judged  clemency,” 
cried  Renard,  unable  ts  repress  his  choler  ;  “  and  since  my 
counsels  are  unheeded,  I  must  pray  your  highness  to  allow 
me  to  resign  the  post  I  hold  near  your  person.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  replied  Mary,  in  a  freezing  tone  ;  “  we  ac¬ 
cept  your  resignation — and  shall  pray  his  imperial  majesty 
to  recall  you.” 

”  Is  this  my  reward  I”  exclaimed  Renard,  as  he  retired, 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion.  ”  Cursed  is  he  that 
puts  faith  in  princes  !  ” 

The  prisoners  were  then  removed,  and  as  they  walked 
side  by  side,  Courtenay  sought  to  address  the  princess,  but 
she  turned  away  her  head  sharply,  according  him  neither 
look  nor  word  in  reply.  Finding  himself  thus  repulsed, 
the  Earl  desisted,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence  as  long  as 
their  way  lay  together. 

And  thus,  without  one  farewell,  they  parted — to  meet  no 
more.  Liberated  at  the  instance  of  Philip  of  Spain,  Cour¬ 
tenay  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  he  died  two  ye^  after¬ 
wards,  at  Padua,  obtaining,  as  Holinshed  touchingly  re¬ 
marks,  “  that  quiet,  which  in  his  life  he  could  never  have.” 
Of  the  glorious  destiny  reserved  for  Elizabeth,  nothing  need 
be  said. 

The  prisoners  removed,  the  Queen  presented  her  hand 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  repaired  with  her  whole  re¬ 
tinue  to  Saint  John’s  Chapel. 

Arrived  there,  Mary  stationed  herself  at  the  altar,  around 
which  were  grouped  Bonner,  Tunstal,  Feckenham,  and  a 
host  of  other  priests  and  choristers,  in  their  full  robes.  In 
a  short  time,  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  sacred  structure 
were  densely  crowded  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  together 
with  other  nobles  and  their  attendants,  the  dames  of  honor, 
the  guard,  and  the  suite  of  the  Count  D’Egmont.  Nor 
were  the  galleries  above  unoccupied,  every  available  situa¬ 
tion  finding  a  tenant. 

D’Egmont,  as  the  representative  of  Philip  of  Spain,  took 
up  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Queen,  and  sustained  his 
part  with  great  dignity.  As  soon  as  Gardiner  was  prepared, 
the  ceremony  commenced.  D’Egmont  tendered  his  hand 
to  Mary,  who  took  it,  and  they  both  knelt  down  upon  the 
cushion  before  the  altar,  w’hile  the  eustomary  oaths  were 
administered,  and  a  solemn  benediction  pronounced  over 
them.  This  done,  they  arose,  and  Gardiner  observettto  the 
Queen,  in  a  voice  audible  threaghout  the  structure — ”  Your 
m^esty  is  now  wedded  to  the  Prince  of  Spain.  May  God 
preserve  you  both,  and  bless  your  union  !  ” 

God  preserve  Queen  Mary  !  ”  cried  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  stepping  forward. 

And  the  about  was  enthusiastically  echoed  by  all  within 
the  chapel.  But  not  a  voice  was  raised,  nor  a  blesiing  in¬ 
voked  (ox  her  hiud>and. 
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Te  Deum  was  then  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  mass  per- 
fonned  by  Bonner  anri  the  priests. 

”  His  imperial  majesty  entreats  your  acceptance  of  this 
slight  ofTering,”  said  D’Cginoni,  when  the  sacred  rites 
were  concluded,  presenting  the  Queen  with  a  diamond  ring, 
of  inestimable  value. 

“  I  accept  the  gift,”  replied  Mary,  ”  and  I  beg  you  to 
offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  emperor.  For  yourself,  I  hope 
you  will  wear  this  ornament  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  of 
the  occasion.”  And  detaching  a  collar  of  gold  set  with 
precious  stones  from  her  own  neck,  she  placed  it  over  that 
of  D’FIgmont. 

”  I  now  go  to  bring  your  husband,  gracious  madam,” 
said  the  count. 

“  Heaven  grant  you  a  safe  and  speedy  journey !  ”  replied 
Mary. 

”  And  to  your  highness  a  prosperous  union!”  rejoined 
the  count ;  ”  and  may  your  race  long  occupy  the  throne” 
So  saying,  he  bowed  and  parted. 

D'Egmont’s  wish  did  not  produce  a  cheering  effect  on 
Mary.  Jane’s  words  rushed  to  her  mind,  and  she  feared 
that  her  union  would  not  be  happy — would  not  be  blessed 
with  offspring.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  her  fore¬ 
bodings  were  realized.  Coldly  treated  by  a  haughty  and 
neglectful  husband,  she  w’cnt  childless  to  the  tomb. 

XXXIX.... Of  the  wrddinfr  of  Sir  Nari-invun  Le  Grand  with  Jane  the 

fuol,  and  what  hapitoaed  at  it:  and  of  the  'iiInrtaiamoNt  H>*on  hy 

him,  on  the  occa«ion,  to  hia  old  fiiendr  at  the  Stone  Kitchen. 

Sir  Narcissus  Le  Grand  made  rapid  strides  in  the  royal 
favor,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  mistress.  He  was  now  m 
conMant  attendance  on  the  Queen,  and  his  coxcombry 
afforded  her  so  much  amusement,  that  she  gave  him  a  post 
near  her  person,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  Jane  the  Fool,  too, 
who  hai  a  secret  liking  for  him,  though  she  affected  dis- 
plea.<mre  at  Mary’s  command,  became  so  violently  ena¬ 
mored,  and  so  excessively  jealous,  if  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tions  were  paid  him  by  the  dumes  of  honor,  that  the  Queen 
thought  it  desirable  to  fix  an  early  day  for  the  wed¬ 
ding. 

The  happy  event  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  lOrh  of 
February,  at  Saint  Peter’s  chapel  on  the  green,  and  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  all  her  attend¬ 
ants.  Never  were  merrier  nuptials  witnessed  !  And  even 
the  grave  counten.ince  of  Feckenham,  the  officiating  priust 
on  the  occasion,  wore  a  smile,  as  the  bridegroom,  attired  in 
his  gayest  habilimsnts,  bedecked  at  all  points  with  lace, 
tags,  and  fringe  ;  curled,  scented,  and  glistening  with  silver 
and  geld,  was  borne  into  the  chapel  on  the  shoulders  of 
Og — who  had  carried  him  from  the  By-w  ard  Tower,  through 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators — and  deposited  at  the  altar 
near  the  bride.  Behind  Og  came  his  two  brethren,  to¬ 
gether  with  Dames  Placida  and  Potentia ;  while  Peter 
Trusbut,  Ribald,  and  Winwike,  brought  up  the  real 

Arrived  at  the  height  of  his  ambition,  graced  with  a  title, 
favored  by  the  Queen,  and  idolized  by  his  bride,  who  was 
not  altogether  destitute  of  personal  attraction.^,  and  was,  at 
least  twice  his  own  size,  the  poor  dwarf’s  brain  was  almost 
turned,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  dec¬ 
orous  and  dignified  deportment  which  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  maintain  on  the  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  soon 
performed — too  soon  for  Sir  Narcissus,  who  w'ould  willingly 
have  prolonged  it.  The  royal  train  departed — not,  how¬ 
ever,  before  Mary  had  bestowed  a  well-filled  purse  of  gold 
upon  the  bridegroom,  and  commanded  him  to  bring  his 
friends  to  the  palace,  where  a  supper  would  be  provided 
for  them.  Sir  Narcissus  then  offered  his  hand  to  his  bride, 
and  led  her  forth,  followed  by  his  companions. 

A  vast  crowd  had  collected  before  the  doors  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  a  passage  having  been  kept  clear  by  a  band 
of  halberdiers  tor  the  Queen,  the  lines  were  unbroken  when 
the  wedding-party  appeared.  Loud  acclamations  wel¬ 
comed  Sir  Narcissus,  who  paused  for  a  moment  beneath 
the  porch,  and  taking  off  his  well-plumed  cap,  bowed  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  assemblage.  Reiterated  shouts  and  plaudits 
succeeded,  and  the  clamor  was  so  great  from  thoae  who 
could  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him,  that  the  little  knight 
entreated  Og  to  take  him  once  more  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  request  was  immediately  complied  with  ;  and  when 
he  was  seen  in  this  exalted  situation,  a  deafening  shout 
rent  the  skies.  The  applauses,  however,  were  shared  by 
his  consort,  who,  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  Gog,  became 
equally  conspicnous. 
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In  this  way,  they  w^re  fcarried  side  by  side  along  the 
green,  and  Sir  Narcissus  was  so  enchanted  that  he  desired 
the  bearers  to  proceed  as  slowly  as  possible.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  became  at  length  so  great,  that  when  several  of  those 
around  him  jestingly  cried,  “  Largesse,  largesse  !  Sir  Nar¬ 
cissus,”  he  opened  the  purse  lately  given  him  by  the  Queen, 
and  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  threw  away  the  broad 
pieces  in  showers.  “  I  will  win  more  gold,”  he  observed 
to  l)g,  who  remonstrated  with  his  profusion  ;  “  but  such  a 
day  as  this  does  not  occur  twice  in  one’s  life.” 

“Happiness  and  long  life  attend  you  and  yaur  lovely 
dame.  Sir  Narcissus  !  ”  cried  a  bystander. 

“  There  is  not  a  knight  in  the  Tower  to  be  compared 
with  you,  worshipful  sir  !”  roared  another. 

“  You  deserve  the  Queen’s  favor!  ”  vociferated  a  third.  ] 
“  Greater  dignities  are  in  store  for  you!  ”  added  a  fourth. 
Never  was  new-made  and  new-married  knight  so  en¬ 
chanted.  Acknowledging  all  the  compliments  and  fine 
speeches  with  smirks,  smiles,  and  bows,  he  threw  away 
fresh  showers  of  gold.  After  making  the  complete  circuit 
of  the  fortress,  he  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  proceeded 
to  the  wharf,  where  he  was  hailed  by  different  boats  on  the 
river:  every  where,  his  recepsion  was  the  same.  On  the 
return  of  the  party,  Hairun  invited  them  all  to  the  Lions’ 
Tower,  and  ushering  them  to  the  gallery,  brought  out  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  wild  animals,  and  went  tlirough  his  performances 
as  if  the  Queen  herself  had  been  present  In  imitation  of 
the  sovereign.  Sir  Narcissus  bestowed  his  last  few  coins, 
together  with  the  purse  containing  them,  upon  the  bear- 
ward.  During  the  exhibition  the  knight  had  entertained 
his  consort  with  an  account  of  his  combat  with  old  Max ; 
and  before  quilting  the  menagerie  he  led  her  into  the  open 
space  in  front  sf  the  cages,  that  she  might  have  a  nearer 
view  of  the  formidable  animal.  | 

“It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  you  such  a  lesson, 
sweet-heart,  as  my  friend  Magog  read  his  dame,”  he  ob¬ 
served.^  “  But  it  is  well  you  should  know  that  I  have  a  re¬ 
source  in  case  of  need.” 

“  I  shall  not  require  to  be  brought  to  obedience  by  a 
bear,  chuck,”  returned  Lady  Le  Grand,  with  a  languishing 
look.  “  Your  slightest  word  is  law  to  me  !  ” 

“  So  she  says  now,”  observed  Dame  Potentia,  who  hap- 

f>ened  to  overhear  the  remark,  to  dame  Placida.  “  But 
et  a  week  pass  over  their  heads,  and  she  will  alter  her 
tone.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  sighed  Placida.  “  But  I  have  never  had 
my  own  way  since  my  encounter  with  old  Max.  Besides, 
these  dwarfs  are  fiery  fellows,  and  have  twice  the  spirit  of 
men  of  larger  growth.” 

.  “  There  is  8oinethin|[  in  that,  it  must  be  owned,”  re¬ 
joined  Potentia,  reflectively. 

Max,  by  Sir  Narcissus’s  command,  was  let  out  of  his 
cage,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  sat  on  his 
hind-legs,  and  opened  his  enormous  jaws.  At  this  sight. 
Lady  Le  Grand  screamed,  and  took  refuge  behind  her 
husband,  who,  bidding  her  fear  nothing,  drew  his  sword, 
and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Suppressing  a 
laugh,  Hairun  informed  the  knight  that  Max  only  begged 
for  something  to  eat ;  and  sundry  biscuits  and  apples  being 
given  him,  he  was  driven  back  to  bis  cage  without  any 
misadventuro.  Hairun  then  led  the  party  to  his  lodging, 
where  a  collation  was  spread  out  for  them,  of  which  they 
partook.  At  its  conclusion,  Peter  Trusbut  observed,  that  if 
Sir  Narcissus  and  Lady  Le  Grand  would  honor  him  with 
their  company  at  the  Stone  Kitchen  on  the  ibllowingiiight,he 
would  use  his  best  endeavors  to  prepare  a  supper  worthy  of 
tlvam. 

“  M  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  sup  with  thee, 
worthy  Peter,”  replied  the  knight,  with  a  patronising  air ; 
“  but  I  must  insist  that  the  banquet  be  at  my  expense.  Thou 
shall  cook  it — I  will  pay  for  it.” 

“  As  you  please,  worshipful  sir,”  rejoined  Trusbut. 
“  But  I  can  have  what  I  please  from  the  royal  larder. 

“  So  much  the  better,”  returned  Sir  Narcissus.  “  But 
mine  the  entertainment  shall  be.  And  I  here  invite  you 
all  to  it.” 

**  My  best  endeavors  shall  be  used  to  content  your 
worship,”  replied  the  pantler.  “  We  have  had  some  good 
suppers  in  the  Stone  Kitchen  ere  now,  but  this  shall  exceed 
them  all  ” 

“  It  is  well ;”  repli-^d  the  knight.  Hairun,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  bring  your  monkey  to  divert  us.” 

“  Right  willingly,  worshipful  air,”  replied  the  bearward 


“  and  if  you  have  a  cast-off  suit  of  clothes  to  spare,  I  will 
deck  him  in  them  far  the  occasion.” 

“  You  will  find  my  last  suit  at  the  By-ward  Tower,”  re¬ 
plied  Sir  Narcissus.  “  Og  will  give  them  to  you  j  and  you 
may,  if  you  choose,  confer  upon  him  the  name  1  have  cast 
off  with  them.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  adopt  your  worship’s  suggestion,”  re¬ 
turned  Hairun,  smothering  a  laugh.  “  Henceforth,  I  shall 
call  my  ape  Xit,  and  who  knows  whether  in  due  season  he 
may  not  obtain  the  dignity  of  knighthood  1  ” 

Sir  Narcissus  did  not  exactly  relish  this  remark,  which 
made  many  of  the  guests  smile ;  but  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  notice  it,  and  taking  a  courteous  leave  of  the  hos¬ 
pitable  bearward,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  a  lodging 
was  now  given  him,  and  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  with  his  friends  in  jollity  and  carousing.  Nor  was 
it  until  the  clock  had  chimed  midnight,  that  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  spouse. 

At  what  hour  Sir  Narcissus  arose  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  does  not  appear.  But  at  eight  in  the  evening,  attired 
as  on  the  previous  day,  and  accompanied  by  his  dame  in  her 
wedding-dress,  he  repaired  to  the  Stone  Kitchen.  He 
found  the  whole  party  assembled,  including,  besides  those 
he  had  invited,  Winwike,  and  his  son,  a  chubby  youth  of 
some  ten  years  old,  Mauger,  Wolfytt,and  Sorrocold.  Sir  Nar¬ 
cissus  could'  have  dispensed  with  the  company  of  the  three 
latter ;  but  not  desiring  to  quarrel  with  them,  hs  put  the 
best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  and  bade  them  heartily 
welcome.  He  found,  too,  that  Hairun  had  literally  obeyed 
his  injunctions,  and  brought  his  monkey  with  him,  dressed 
up  in  his  old  clothes. 

“  Allow  me  to  present  Xit,  the  ape,  to  your  worship,” 
said  the  bearward. 

“  He  is  welcome,”  replied  Sir  Narcissus,  laughing,  to 
conceal  his  vexation  at  the  absurd  resemblance  which  the 
animal  bore  to  him. 

Sir  Narcissus  was  then  conducted  to  a  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  On  the  right  was  placed  his  lady,  on  the  left. 
Dame  Placida  ;  while  the  pantler,  who,  as  usual,  filled  the 
office  of  carver,  faced  him.  The  giants  were  separated  by 
the  other  ^ests,  and  Ribald  sat  between  Dames  Placida 
and  Potentia,  both  of  whom  he  contrived  to  keep  in  most 
excellent  humor.  Peter  Trusbut  did  not  assert  too  much 
when  he  declared  that  the  entertainment  should  surpass  all 
that  had  previously  been  given  in  the  Stone  Kitchen  ;  and 
not  to  be  behind  hand,  the  giants  exceeded  all  their  former 
efforts  in  the  eating  line.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  trouble 
themselves  much  with  the  first  course,  which  consisted  of 
various  kinds  of  pottage  and  fish  ;  though  Og  spoke  in 
terms  of  rapturous  commendation  of  a  sturgeon’s  jowl,  and 
Magog  consumed  the  best  part  of  a  pickled  tunny-fish.  But 
when  these  were  removed,  and  the  more  substantial  viands 
appeared,  they  set  to  work  in  earnest.  Turning  up  their 
noses  at  the  boiled  capons,  roasted  bustards,  stewed  quails, 
and  other  light  matters,  they,  by  one  consent,  assailed  a  large 
^ield  of  brawn,  and  speedily  demolished  it.  Their  next 
incursion  was  upon  a  venison  pasty — a  soused  pig  followed — 
and  while  Gog  prepared  himself  for  a  copious  draught  of 
Rhenish  by  a  dish  of  anchovies,  Magog,  who  had  just 
emptied  a  huge  two-handed  flagon  of  bragget,  sharpened 
his  appetite — the  edge  of  which  was  a  little  taken  off— with 
a  plate  of  pickled  oysters.  A  fawn  roasted  whole,  with  a 
pudding  in  its  inside,  now  claimed  their  attention,  and  was 
pronounced  delicious.  Og  then  helped  himself  to  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  and  olives ;  Gog  to  a  couple  of  roasted  ruffs ; 
and  Magog  again  revived  his  flagging  powers  with  a  dish  of 
buttered  crabs.  At  this  juncture,  the  strong  waters  were 
introduced  by  the  nastier,  and  proved  highly  acceptable  to 
the  laboring  gian“ 

Peter  Trusbut  performed  wonders.  In  the  old  terms  of 
his  art,  he  leached  the  brawn,  reared  the  goose,  sauced 
the  capon,  spoiled  the  fowls,  flushed  the  chickens,  unlaced 
the  rabbits,  winged  the  quails,  minced  the  plovers,  thighed 
the  pigeons,  bordered  the  venison  pastry,  tranched  the  stur¬ 
geon, ^nder-tranched  the  tunny-fish,  tamed  the  crab,  and 
barbed  the  lobster. 

The  triumphs  of  the  repast  now  appeared.  They  were 
a  baked  swan,  served  in  a  coffin  of  rye-paste  ;  a  crane  like¬ 
wise  roasted  whole ;  and  a  peacock,  decorated  with  its  tail. 
The  first  of  these  birds — to  use  his  own  terms — was  reared 
by  the  pantler ;  the  second  displayed ;  and  the  last  disfig¬ 
ured  And  disfigured  it  was,  in  more  wa)r8  than  one  ;  for, 
snatching  the  gaudy  plumes  from  its  tail.  Sir  Narcissus  dec- 
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orated  his  dame’s  cap  with  them  The  discussion  of  these 
noble  dishes  fully  occupied  the  giants,  and  when  they  had 
consumed  a  tolerable  share  of  each,  they  declared  they  had 
done.  Nor’could  they  be  tempted  with  the  marrow  toasts, 
the  fritters,  the  puddings,  the  wafers,  and  other  cates  and 
sweetmeats  that  followed — though  they  did  not  display  the 
like  objection  to  the  brimming  cups  of  hippocras,  which 
wound  up  the  repast. 

The  only  person  who  appeared  to  want  appetite  for  the 
feast,  or  who,  perhaps,  was  too  busy  to  eat,  was  Sir  Nar¬ 
cissus.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  played  the  part  of 
host,  and  he  acquitted  himself  to  admiration.  Ever  and 
anon,  rising  in  his  chair,  with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
he  would  pledge  some  guest,  or  call  out  to  Peter  Trusbut  to 
fill  some  empty  plat*.  He  had  a  Jest  for  every  one — abund 
anc’^  of  well-turned  compliments  for  the  ladies ;  and  the 
tenderest  glances  and  whispers  for  his  dame,  who  lf>ok«^ 
more  lovesick  and  devoted  than  ever.  By  the  time  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  the  dishes  replaced  by  flagons  and 
pots  of  hydromel  and  wine.  Sir  Narcissus  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory.  The  wine  had  got  a  little  into  his  head,  but 
not  more  than  added  to  his  exhilaration,  and  he  listened 
with  rapturous  delight  to  the  speech  made  by  Og,  who  in 
good  set  terms  proposed  his  health  and  that  of  his  bride. 
The  pledge  was  drunk  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  his  excitement,  Sir  Narcissus  mounted  on  the 
table,  and  bowing  ail  round,  returned  thanks  in  the  choisest 
phraees  he  could  summon.  His  speech  received  several 
interruptions  from  the  applauses  of  his  guests  ;  and  Hairun, 
who  w^s  bent  upon  mischief,  thought  this  a  favorable  op- 
ortunity  for  practicing  it.  During  the  banquet,  he  had 
ept  the  money  in  the  back-ground,  but  he  now  placed  him 
on  the  table  behind  Sir  Narcissus,  whose  gestures  and  pos¬ 
ture  the  animal  began  to  mimic.  Its  grimaces  were  so  ab¬ 
surd  and  extraordinary,  that  the  company  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  speaker,  who  at  the 
moment  was  indulging  in  a  pathetic  regret  at  the  necessity 
he  should  be  under  of  quitting  his  old  haunts  in  consequence 
of  his  new  dignities  and  duties ;  but  his  surprise  was 
changed  to  anger,  as  he  felt  his  sword  suddenly  twitched 
from  the  sheath,  and  beheld  the  grinning  countenance  of 
the  ape  close  behind  him.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  fury, 
he  turned  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing  the  cause  of  his 
annoyance  on  the  spot ;  but  the  animal  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  springing  on  his  shoulders,  plucked  off  his  cap, 
and  twisted  its  fingers  in  his  well-curled  hair,  lueging  him 
tremendexisly.  Screaming  with  pain  and  rage.  Sir  Narcis¬ 
sus  ran  round  the  table  upsetting  all  in  his  course,  but  una¬ 
ble  to  free  himself  from  his  tormentor,  who,  keeping  fast 
hold  of  his  head,  grinned  and  chattered  us  if  in  mockery  of 
his  vociferations. 

Lady  Le  Grand  had  not  noticed  the  monkey’s  first  pro¬ 
ceedings,  her  attention  being  diverted  by  Ribald,  who 
pressed  her,  with  many  compliments  upon  her  charms,  to 
take  a  gobjet  of  malmsey  which  he  had  poured  out  for  her. 
But  she  no  sooner  perceived  what  was  going  forward,  than 
she  flew  to  the  rescue,  beat  off  the  monkey,  and  hugging 
her  little  lord  to  her  bosom,  almost  smothered  him  with 
kisses  and  caresses.  Nor  were  Dames  Placida  and  Poten- 
tia,  less  attentive  to  him.  At  first,  they  had  treated  the 
matter  as  a  joke,  but  seeing  the  diminutive  knight  was 
really  alarmed,  they  rubbed  his  head,  patted  him  on  the 
back,  embraced  him  as  tenderly  as  Lady  Le  Grand  would 
permit,  and  loudly  upbraided  Hairun  for  his  misconduct. 
Scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  laughter,  the  offender  pre¬ 
tended  the  utmost  regret,  and  instantly  sent  off  the  monkey 
by  one  of  the  attendants  to  the  Lions’  Tower. 

It  was  some  time  before  Sir  Narcissus  could  be  fully  ap¬ 
peased  ;  and  it  required  all  the  blandishments  of  the  damws, 
and  the  humblest  apologies  from  Hairun,  to  prevent  him 
from  quitting  the  party  in  high  dudgeon.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  persuaded  by  Magog  to  wash  down  his  resent¬ 
ment  in  a  pottle  of  sack,  brewed  by  the  pantler — and  the 
generous  drink  restored  him  to  instant  good-humor.  Called 
upon  by  the  company  to  conclude  his  speech,  he 'once  more 
ventured  upon  the  table,  and  declaiming  bitterly  against  the 
interruption  he  had  experienced,  finished  his  oration  amid 
the  loudest  cheers.  He  then  bowed  round  in  his  most 
graceful  manner,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mauger,  Sorrocold,  and 
Wolfytt  were  among  the  guests  The  Utter  had  pretty 
nearly  recovered  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Nightgall, 
which  proved,  on  examination,  by  no  means  dangerous;  and. 


I  regardleiw  of  the  consequences,  he  ate,  drank,  laughed,  and 
shouted  as  lustily  as  the  re.-it.  The  uih-*r  two,  being  of  a 
more  grave  and  saturnine  cUiracter,  seldom  smiled  at  what 
was  going  forward;  and  though  they  did  not  neglect  to  till 
their  goblets,  took  no  share  in  the  general  conversation,  but 
sat  apart  in  a  corner  near  the  chimney  with  Wi’iwike,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  terrible  scenes  they  had  witnessed  in  their 
diflcrent  capacities,  with  the  true  gusto  of  amateurs. 

“  And  so  Lady  Jane  tJrey  and  her  husband  will  positively 
be  executed  to-morrow  1  ”  observed  Winwike.  “  There  is 
no  chance  of  further  reprieve,  I  suppose  1  ” 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  Mauger.  ‘‘  Fa'he*-  Fecken- 
ham,  I  understand,  offered  her  two  days  more,  if  she  would 
prolong  her  di-iputation  with  him,  but  she  refused.  No — no. 
There  will  be  no  further  respite.  She  w’lll  suffer  on  the 
Green — her  husband  on  Tower  Hill.” 

‘‘  So  I  heard,”  replied  Sorrocold.  ‘‘  Poor  soul !  she  is 
very  young — not  seventeen,  I  am  told.” 

“  Poh — poh  !  ”  cried  Mauger,  gruffly — '*  there’s  nothing 
in  that  Tufe  is  as  sweet  at  seventy  as  seventeen  How¬ 
ever  I  ’ll  do  my  work  as  quickly  as  I  can.  If  you  wish  to 
see  a  head  cleanly  taken  off,  get  as  near  the  scafibld  as  you 
can  ” 

“  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,”  returned  Sorrocold.  ”  I 
would  not  miss  it  for  the  world.” 

”  As  soon  as  th;  clock  strikes  tw'elve,  and  the  Sabbath 
is  ended,”  continued  Mauger,  ”  my  assistants  will  begin 
to  put  up  the  scaffold  You  know  the  spot  before  Saint 
Peter’s  chapel.  They  say  the  grass  won’t  grow  there. 
But  that ’s  an  old  woman’s  tale — ho !  hoi” 

“  Old  woman’s  tale,  or  not,”  rejoined  Winwike,  gravely — 
”  it ’s  true.  Pve  often  examined  the  spot,  and  never  could 
find  a  blade  of  herbage  there.” 

‘‘  Weil,  well,”  rejoined  Mauger.  ‘‘  I  won’t  dispute  the 
point.  Believe  it,  and  welcome.  I  could  tell  other  strange 
tales  concerning  that  place.  It ’s  a  great  privilege  to  be 
beheaded  there,  and  only  granted  to  illustrioas  personages. 
The  last  two  who  fell  there  w'ere  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
and  her  confidante,  the  Countess  of  Kochfurd.  Lady  Jane 
Grey  would  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  with  her  husband, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  the  mob,  who  might  compassionate 
the  youthful  pair,  and  occasion  a  riot.  It ’s  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side — ho !  ho  !  ” 

“  You  said  you  had  some  other  strange  tales  to  tell 
concerning  that  place,”  observed  Sorrocola.  ‘‘  What  are 
they  J  ” 

‘‘  I  do  n’t  much  like  talking  about  them,”  _  rejoined 
Mauger,  reluctantly,  ‘‘  but  since  I ’ve  dropped  a  hint  on  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  speak  out.  You  must  know  then, 
that  the  night  before  the  execution  of  lha  old  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  would  not  lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  and 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  chase  round  the  scaffold  and  bring 
down  how  I  could — the  night  before  she  fell — and  a  bright 
moonlight  night  it  was — I  was  sttmdiog  on  the  scaffold, 
putting  it  in  order  for  the  morrow,  'v^;len  all  at  once  there 
issued  from  the  church  porch  a  female  figure,  shrouded  from 
head  to  foot  in  white.” 

‘‘  Well !  ”  exclaimed  Sorrocold,  breathlessly. 

“  Well,”  returned  the  headsman,  ‘‘  though  filled  with 
alarm,  I  never  took  mv  eyes  from  it,  but  watched  it  glide 
slowly  round  the  scaffold,  and  finally  return  to  the  porch, 
where  it  disappeared.” 

“Did  you  address  it!”  a^ked  Winwike. 

“  Not  I,”  replied  Mauger.  “  My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth.  I  could  not  have  spoken  to  save  my  life.” 

“  Strange  1  ”  exclaimed  Sorrocold.  “  Did  you  ever  see 
it  again  1  ” 

“  Yes,  on  the  night  before  Catherine  Howard’s  execution,” 
replied  Mauger ;  “and  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  appear  to¬ 
night.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  1  ”  cried  Sorrocold.  “  I  will  watch 
for  it.”  . ,  .  , 

“  I  shall  visit  the  scaffold  myself,  an  hour  after  midm;fflt,” 
returned  Mauger — “  you  can  accompany  me  if  you  think 
proper.” 

“  Agreed  !  ”  exclaimed  the  chirurgem. 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  a  boisterous  roar  of  mer¬ 
riment  from  the  other  guests.  While  their  sombre  talk  wm 
going  on.  Ribald,  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  good  graces  of  Lady  Le  Grand,  had  related  a  merry 
tale,  and  at  its  close,  which  was  attended  with  shouts  of 
laoghter.  Sir  Narcissus  ordered  a  fresh  supply  of  wine,  and 
the  vast  meamree  were  promptly  replenisbed  by  the  panu 
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ler.  Several  plraxant  hoara  were  thus  conHumed,  until  at 
last  Sir  Narcistris  arose,  or  rather  attempted  to  rise,  for  his 
]imt>8  refused  their  office,  and  his  gaze  was  rather  unsteady 
and  addressed  his  friends  as  follows :  “  Farewell,  my  merry 
gossips,”  he  hiccupped — “  farewell !  As  I  am  now  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  I  must  keep  go-o-o-d  hours.”  (At  this  moment 
the  clock  struck  twelve).  ”  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
much  on  Lady  Le  Grand’s  good  nature.  She  is  getting 
sleepy.  So,  to  speak  truth,  am  I.  I  shall  often  visit  you  | 
again— as  often,  at  least,  as  my  dignities  and  duties  will 
permit.  Do  not  stand  in  awe  of  my  presence.  I  shall 
always  laibend  with  you — always.  The  truly  great  are 
never  proud — at  least  to  their  inferiors.  With  their  supe¬ 
riors  it  is  a  different  matter.  This  alone  w'ould  convince 
you  of  my  illustrious  origin.” 

“True,”  cried  Gog,  “  no  one  would  su.spect  you  of  being 
the  son  of  a  groom  of  the  pantry,  for  instance.” 

‘‘  No  one,”  repeated  Xit,  fiercely,  and  making  an  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt  to  draw  his  sword,  “  or  if  he  did  suspect  it, 
he  should  never  live  to  repeat  it.” 

Well,  well,”  replied  Gog,  meekly.  “  /  do  n’t  suspect 
it.” 

**  None  of  us  suspect  it,”  laughed  Og. 

“  I  am  qu-quite  sa-sa-satisfied  ;”  replied  Sir  Narcissus. 
”  More  wine,  old  Trusbut.  Fill  the  pots,  panfler.  I  ’ll  give 
you  a  r-r-r-rousing  pledge.” 

**  And  so  will  I,”  cried  his  dame,  who,  like  her  lord,  was 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wine  she  had  swallowed — her 
goblet  being  kept  constantly  filled  by  the  assiduous  Ribald — 
”  so  will  I,  if  you  do  n’t  come  home  directly,  you  little  sot.” 

**  Lady  Le  Gr-r-and,”  cried  Sir  Narcissus,  furiously, 
**  III  divorce  you — I  ’ll  behead  you  as  Henry  the  Eighth  did 
Anne  Boleyn.” 

**  No,  chuck,  you  won’t,”  replied  the  lady.  **  You  will 
think  better  of  it  to-morrow.”  So  saying,  she  snatched 
him  up  in  her  arms,  and  despite  his  resistance  carried  him 
off"  to  his  lodging  in  the  palace,  long  before  reaching  which 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  whipn  he  awoke  next  morning,  he 
had  but  a  very  confused  recollection  of  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night. 

And  hf*re,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  leave  of  our 
little  friend,  we  will  give  a  hasty  glance  at  his  subsequent 
history.  Within  a  year  of  his  union,  a  son  was  born  to 
him,  who  speedily  eclipsed  his  sire  in  stature,  and  in  due 
season  became  a  stalwart,  well-proportioned  man,  six  feet 
in  height,  and  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Ribald. 
Sir  Narcissus  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him ;  and  it  was 
rather  a  droll  sight  to  see  them  together.  The  dwarfish 
knight  continued  to  rise  in  favor  with  the  Queen,  and 
might  have  been  constantly  with  the  court  had  he  pleased, 
but  as  he  preferred,  from  old  habits  and  associations,  resid¬ 
ing  within  the  Tower,  he  was  allowed  apartments  in  the 
palace,  of  which  he  was  termed,  in  derision,  the  grand 
seneschal.  On  Elizabeth’s  accession,  he  was  not  removed, 
but  retained  his  post  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  when  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honors — active, 
vain,  and  consequential  to  the  last,  and  from  his  puny  stat¬ 
ure,  always  looking  young.  He  was  interred  in  front  of 
Saint  Peter’s  chapel  on  the  green,  near  his  old  friends  the 
giants,  who  had  preceded  him  some  years  to  the  land  of 
shadows,  and  the  stone  that  marks  his  grave  may  still  be 
seen. 

As  to  the  three  gigantic  warders,  they  retained  their 
posts,  and  played  their  parts  at  many  a  feast  and  high  so¬ 
lemnity  during  Elizabeth's  golden  rule,  waxing  in  girih  and 
bulk  as  they  advanced  in  years,  until  they  became  some¬ 
what  gross  and  unwieldy.  Og,  who  had  been  long  threat¬ 
ened  with  apeplaxy,  his  head  being  almost  buried  in  his 
enormous  shoulders,  expired  suddenly  in  his  chair  after  a 
feast ;  and  his  two  brethren  took  his  loss  so  much  to  heart, 
that  they  abstained  altogether  from  the  ffask,  and  followed 
him  in  less  than  six  months,  dying,  it  was  thought,  of  grief, 
but  more  probably  of  dropsy.  Their  resting-place  has  been 
already  indicated.  In  the  same  spot,  also.  He  Lady  Le 
Grand,  Dame  Placida,  and  the  worthy  pantler  and  his 
spouse.  Magog  was  a  widower  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  exhibited  no  anxiety  to  enter  a  second  time 
into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  Og  and  Gog  died  un¬ 
married.  _ 

CHAPTER  XL.... Of  the  viitoo  Keen  ky  Maufer  sad  Sorrocold  on 
the  Tower  Green. 

After  the  forcible  abduction  of  Sir  Narciiaus  by  bis 
■pouae,  the  party  broke  up— Og  and  Oog  shaping  their 


course  to  the  By-ward  Tower,  Magog  and  his  spouse,  to¬ 
gether  with  Ribald,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with 
them,  to  their  lodging  on  the  hill  leading  to  the  green — Hai- 
run  te  the  Lions’  Tower,  Winwike  and  his  son  to  the  Flint 
Tower,  while  Mauger,  Wolfytt  and  Sorrocold  proceeded 
to  the  cradle  Tower.  Unfastening  his  door,  the  headsman 
struck  a  light,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  lamp,  motioned  the 
others  to  a  bench,  and  placed  a  stone  jar  of  strong  waters 
before  thenu,  of  which  Wolfytt  took  a  long,  deep  pull,  but 
the  chirurgeon  declined  it. 

”  I  have  had  enough,”  he  said.  ”  Besides,  I  want  to 
see  the  spirit.” 

‘‘I  care  fer  no  other  spirit  but  this,”  rejoined  Wolfytt, 
again  applying  his  mouth  to  the  jar. 

‘‘Take  care  of  yourselves,  masters,  observed  Mauger. 
**  I  must  attend  to  business.” 

‘‘Never  mind  us,”  laughed  Wolfytt,  observing  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  take  up  an  axe,  and  after  examining  its  edge,  be¬ 
gin  to  sharpen  it,  ‘‘  grind  away.” 

‘*  This  is  for  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,”  remarked  Mauger, 
as  he  turned  the  wheel  with  his  foot.  ‘‘  1  shall  need  two 
axes  to-morrow.” 

**  Sharp  work,”  observed  Wolfytt,  with  a  detestable  grin. 

‘‘  You  would  think  so,  were  I  to  try  one  on  you,”  re¬ 
torted  Mauger.  ‘‘  Ay,  now  it  will  do,”  he  added,  laying 
aside  the  implement  and  taking  up  another.  *‘  This  is  my 
favorite  axe.  I  can  make  sure  work  with  it.  I  always 
keep  it  for  queens  or  dames  of  high  degree — ho  !  ho  !  This 
notch,  which  I  can  never  grind  away,  was  made  by  the  old 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  that  1  told  you  about.  It  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  sight  to  see  her  white  hair  dabbled  with  blood.  Poor 
!  Lady  Jane  won’t  give  me  so  much  trouble,  I  ’ll  be  sworn. 
She  ’ll  die  like  a  lamb.” 

‘‘  Ay,  ay,”  muttered  Sorrocold.  ‘‘  God  send  her  a  speedy 
death  ?  ” 

‘‘  She ’s  sure  of  it  with  me,”  returned  Mauger,  ‘‘  so  you 
may  rest  easy  on  that  score.”  And  as  he  turned  the  grind¬ 
stone  quickly  round,  drawing  sparks  from  the  steel,  he 
chaunted,  as  hoarsely  as  a  raven,  the  following  ditty : 

Tbeaxe  wMi-arp,  and  heavy  a*  Irad, 

As  it  touched  the  neck,  off  went  the  head ! 

Whir — whir — whir — whir ! 

And  the  screaming  of  the  grindstone  formed  an  appropri¬ 
ate  accompaniment  to  the  melody. 

Queen  Anne  laid  her  white  throat  upon  the  block. 

Quietly  wuiiinf  the  fatal  shock ; 

The  axe  it  eevered  it  right  in  twaie, 

And  so  quick — to  true — that  she  felt  no  pain ! 

Whir — whir — whir — whii ! 

And  again  he  set  the  wheel  in  motion. 

Salisbury’a  couatesK,  she  would  not  die 
As  a  proud  dame  should — decorously, 
l  ifting  my  axe,  I  split  her  skull. 

And  the  edge  since  then  ha«  been  notched  and  dull. 

W'hir — whir — whit— whir  1 
Queen  Catharine  He  ward  gave  me  a  fee — 

A  chain  of  gold— to  die  easily  : 

And  her  costly  presentshedid  not  rue. 

For  1  touched  her  head,  and  away  it  flew  ! 

Whir — whir — whir — whir! 

‘‘A  brave  song,  and  well  sung,”  cried  Wolfytt,  approv¬ 
ingly.  “  Have  you  any  more  of  it  1” 

”  No,”  replied  Mauger,  significantly.  *‘  I  shall  make 
another  verse  to-morrow.  My  axe  is  now  as  sharp  as  a  ra¬ 
zor,”  he  added,  feeling  its  edge.  ‘‘  Suppose  we  go  to  the 
scaffold  1  It  must  be  up  by  this  time.” 

‘‘  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Sorrocold,  whose  supersti¬ 
tious  curiosity  was  fully  awakened. 

Shouldering  the  heavy  block  with  the  greatest  ease,  Mau¬ 
ger  directed  Wolfytt  to  bring  a  bundle  of  straw  frem  a  heap 
in  the  comer,  and  extinguishing  the  lamp,  set  forth.  It  was 
a  sharp,  frosty  night,  and  the  hard  ground  rang  beneath 
their  fuetaieps.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  twinkled 
brightly  down,  revealing  every  object  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness.  As  they  passed  Saint  Thomas’s  Tower,  Wolfytt 
laughingly  pointed  out  Bret’s  head  stuck  upon  a  spike  on 
the  roof,  and  observed — **  That  poor  fellow  made  Xit  a 
knight.” 

On  reaching  the  Green,  they  found  Manger’s  conjecture 
right — the  scaffold  was  nearly  finished.  Two  carpenters 
were  at  work  upon  it,  nailing  the  planks  to  the  posts,  and 
the  noise  of  their  hammers  resounded  in  sharp  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  habitations.  Hurrying  forward,  Mauger 
sscended  the  steps,  which  were  placed  on  the  north,  oppo- 
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■ite  Saint  Peter’s  chapel,  and  deposited  his  burthen  on  the 
platform.  He  was  followed  more  leisurely  by  Sorrocold ; 
and  Wolfytt,  throwing  the  straw  upon  the  grouad,  scram¬ 
bled  after  them  as  well  as  he  could. 

“  If  I  had  thought  it  was  so  cold,  I  would  have  taken 
another  pull  at  the  stone  bottle,”  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

“  Warm  yourself  by  helping  the  carpenter,”  replied  Sor¬ 
rocold,  gravely.  “  It  will  do  you  more  good.” 

Wolfytt  laughed,  and  dropping  on  his  knees,  grasped  the 
block  with  both  hands,  and  placed  his  neck  in  the  hollow 
space. 

“Shall  I  try  whether  I  can  take  your  head  off! ’’de¬ 
manded  Mauger,  feigning  to  draw  his  dagger. 

Apprehensive  that  the  jest  might  be  carried  a  little  too 
far,  Wolfytt  got  up,  and  intimated,  as  well  as  his  drunken 
condition  would  allow,  the  actions  of  a  person  addressing 
the  multitude  and  preparing  for  execution.  In  bowing  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  he  missed  his  footing  a 
second  time,  and  rolled  off  the  scaffold.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  ascend  again,  but  supported  himself  against  one  of  the 
posts  near  the  carpenters.  Mauger  and  Sorrocold  look  no 
notice  of  him,  but  began  to  converse  in  an  undertone  about 
the  apparition.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  executioner  could 
not  repress  a  feeling  of  dread,  and  the  chirurgoon  half  re¬ 
pented  his  curiosity. 

After  a  w’hile,  neither  spoke,  and  Sorrocold’s  teeth  chat¬ 
tered,  partly  with  cold,  partly  with  terror.  Nothing  broke 
the  death  like  silence  around,  e.xcept  the  noise  of  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  sullen  and  ominous  roar  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  direction  of  the  Lions’  Tower. 

“Do  you  think  it  will  appear  I”  inquired  Sorrocold, 
whose  blood  was  cold  at  the  latter  awful  sounds. 

“  I  know  not!”  replied  Mauger,  “ah!  there — there  it 
is !  ”  And  he  pointed  towards  the  Church  porch,  from 
W’hich  a  figure,  robed  in  w'hite,  but  unsubstantial  almost  as 
the  mist,  suddenly  issued.  It  glided  noiselessly  along,  and 
without  turning  its  face  towards  the  beholders.  No  one 
saw  it  except  Mauger  and  Sorrocold,  who  followed  its 
course  with  their  eyes.  The  carpenters  continued  their 
work,  and  Wolfytt  stared  at  his  companions  in  stupid  and 
inebriate  wonderment.  After  making  the  complete  circuit 
of  the  scaffold,  the  figure  entered  the  Church  porch  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“What  think  you  of  it  1  ”  demanded  Mauger,  as  soon  as 
he  could  find  utterance. 

“  It  is  marvellous  and  incomprehensible  ;  and,  if  I  had 
not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  have  believed  it,” 
replied  the  chirurgeon.  “  It  must  be  the  shade  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  She  is  buried  in  the  chapel.” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  the  executioner,  “  it  is  her 
spirit.  There  will  be  no  further  respite.  Jane  will  die  to¬ 
morrow.” 

XLI....Orthe  anion  of  Cholmoadaloy  with  Cicely. 

The  near  approach  of  death  found  Jane  as  unshaken  as 
before,  or  rather  she  rejoiced  that  her  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  Compelled,  to  her  infinite  regret,  to  hold  a  disputa¬ 
tion  with  Feckenham,  she  exerted  all  her  powers ;  and,  as 
upon  a  former  occasion,  when  opposed  to  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  antagonist,  Gardiner,  came  off  victorious.  But  though 
defeated,  the  zealous  confessor  did  not  give  up  his  point, 
trusting  he  should  be  able  to  weary  her  out.  He  according¬ 
ly  passed  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  her  prison,  and 
brought  with  him,  at  aifferent  times,  Gardiner,  Tunstal, 
Bonner,  and  other  prelates,  all  of  whom  tried  the  effect  of 
their  reasoning  upon  her,  but  with  no  avail.  Bonner,  who 
was  of  a  fierce  and  intolerant  nature,  w'as  so  enraged  that, 
on  taking  leave  of  her,  he  said  with  much  acrimony, 
“  Farewell,  madam  ;  lam  sorry  for  your  obstinacy,  and  I 
am  a.ssured  we  shall  never  meet  again !  ” 

“  True,  my  lord,”  replied  Jane,  “  we  never  shall  meet 
again,  unless  it  shaU  please  God  to  turn  your  heart.  And  I 
sincerely  pray  that  he  may  send  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
your  eyes  may  be  opened  to  HU  truth.” 

Nor  had  the  other  better  success.  Aware  that  whatever 
she  said  would  be  reported  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith,  if  it  could  be  so  perverted,  she  determined 
to  give  them  no  handle  for  misrepresentation,  and  fought 
the  good  fight  so  gallantly  that  she  lost  not  a  single  point, 
and  wrung  even  from  her  enemies  a  reluctant  admission  of 
defeat.  Those  best  skilled  in  all  the  subtleties  of  scholas¬ 
tic  argument  could  not  perplex  her.  United  to  the  most 
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profound  learning, she  po^se^ised  a  clear  logical  understand¬ 
ing,  enabling  her  at  once  to  unravel  and  rxpo-e  the  myste¬ 
ries  in  which  they  sought  to  perplex  her,  while  the  ques¬ 
tions  she  proposed  in  her  turn  wre  uuan'^werable.  At  Hrsf, 
she  found  Feckenham's  visit.s  irksome,  but  by  degrees  they 
became  almost  agreeable  to  her,  because  she  fill  she  was 
at  once  serving  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  taken  from 
her  own  thoughts  During  all  this  time,  Angela  never  for 
a  moment  quitted  her ;  and.  thoui!h  she  took  no  part  in  the 
conferences,  she  profited  greatly  by  them. 

Two  days  before  she  suffered,  Jane  said  to  Feckenham, 

“  You  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  serve  me,  reverend 
sir.  There  is  one  favor  you  can  confer  upon  me,  if  you 
will.” 

“What  is  it,  madam  I”  he  rejoined. 

“  Before  I  die,”  returned  Jane,  “  I  would  fain  see  Angela 
united  to  her  lover,  Cuthbert  Cholmondeley.  He  was  ever  a 
faithful  follower  of  my  unfortunate  hu>band,  and  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  like  devoted  attachment  to  me.  I  know  not 
whether  you  can  confer  thi.s  favor  upon  me,  or  whether  you 
will  do  so  if  you  can.  But  I  venture,  from  your  professions 
of  regard  for  me,  to  a.sk  it.  If  you  consent,  send,  I  pray 
you,  to  Master  John  Bradford,  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s, 
and  let  him  perform  the  ceremony  in  this  chamber.” 

“Bradford!”  exclaimed  Feckenham,  frowning.  “I 
know  the  obstinate  and  heretical  preacher  well.  If  you  are 
willing  that  I  should  perform  the  ceremony,  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  obtain  the  Queen's  permission  for  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  done  by  Bradford.” 

“  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,”  replied  Jane. 

“  But  how  comes  it  that  you,  Angela,”  said  Feckenham, 
addressing  her  in  a  severe  tone,  “  the  daughter  of  Catholic 
parents,  both  of  w’hom  suffered  for  their  faith,  abandon  it  ?  ” 

“  A  better  light  has  been  vouchsafed  me,”  she  replied, 
and  I  lament  that  they  were  not  equally  favored.” 

“  Well,  madam,”  observed  Feckenham,  to  June,  “  you 
shall  not  say  I  am  harsh  with  you.  I  desire  to  serve  An¬ 
gela,  for  her  parents’  sake — both  of  whom  w’ere  very  dear 
to  me,  I  will  make  known  your  request  to  the  queen,  and 
I  can  almost  promise  it  shall  be  granted  om  one  condition.” 

“On  no  condition  affecting  my  opinions,”  said  Jan*. 

“Nay,  madam,”  returned  the  confea.'or,  with  a  half¬ 
smile,  “  I  was  about  to  propose  nothing  to  which  you  can 
object.  My  condition  is,  that  if  Bradford  is  admitted  ,to 
your  prison,  you  exchange  no  word  with  him,  except  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  That  done  he  must  de¬ 
part  at  once.” 

“I  readily  agree  to  it,”  replied  Jane,  “and  I  thank  you 
for  your  consideration,” 

After  some  further  conference,  Feckenham  departed,  and 
Angela,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  warmly  thanked  June 
for  her  kindness,  saying — “  But  why  think  of  me  at  such  a 
time  I  ” 

“  Because  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
you  are  united  to  the  object  of  your  affectioius”  repUed 
Jane,  “And  now  leave  me  to  my  devotions,  and  prepare 
yourself  for  wkat  is  to  happen.” 

With  this,  she  withdrew  into  the  recess,  and,  occupied  in 
fervent  prayer,  soon  abstracted  herself  from  all  else.  Three 
hoars  afterwards,  Feckenham  returned.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Cholmondeley,  and  a  grave  looking  divine  in  the 
habit  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  whom  Jane 
immediately  recognized  John  Bradford — the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  not  long  afterwards  won 
his  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Smifhfield.  Apparently,  he  knew 
why  he  W'as  summoned,  and  the  condition  annexed  to  it, 
for  he  fixed  an  eye  full  of  the  deepest  compa.seion  and  ad¬ 
miration  upon  Jane,  but  said  nothing.  Cholmondeley  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  his 
utterance  failed  him.  Jane  raised  him  kindly,  and  entreated 
him  to  command  himself,  saying,  “  I  have  not  sent  for  you 
here  to  afflict  you,  but  to  make  you  happy.” 

“  Alas !  madam,”  replie<l  Cholmondeley,  “  you  are  ever 
more  thoughtful  for  others  than  yourself.” 

“  Proceed  with  the  ceremony  without  delay,  sir,”  said 
Feckenham.  “  I  rely  upon  your  word,  madam,  that  you 
hold  no  conference  with  him.” 

“  Y«u  may  rely  upon  it,”  returned  Jane. 

And  the  eonfeseor  withdrew. 

Bradford  then  took  from  his  vest  a  book  of  prayers,  and 
in  that  prison-chamber,  with  Jane  only  as  a  witness,  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  At  its  conclusion,  Angela  ob¬ 
served  to  her  husband — 
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'*  We  must  separate  as  soon  as  anited,  for  I  never  shall 
quit  my  dear  mistress  during  her  lifetimo.’* 

“  I  should  deeply  regret  it,  if  you  did  otherwise,”  re¬ 
turned  Cholmondeley.  '*  Would  I  had  like  permission  to 
attend  on  Lord  Guilford.  But  that  is  denied  me.” 

At  the  mention  of  her  husband’s  name,  a  shade  passed 
over  Jane’s  countenance  ;  but  she  instantly  checked  the 
emotion. 

”  My  blessing  upon  your  union  !  ”  she  cried,  extending 
her  hands  over  the  pair,  ‘‘and  may  it  be  happy — happier 
tiian  mine.” 

‘‘  Amen  !  ”  cried  Bradford.  ‘‘  Before  I  take  my  leave, 
madam,  I  trust  I  shall  not  transgress  the  confessor’s  com¬ 
mands,  if  I  request  you  to  write  your  name  in  this  book  of 
prayers.  It  will  stimulate  me  in  my  devotions,  and  may 
perchance  cheer  me  in  a  trial  like  your  own.” 

Jane  readily  complied,  and  taking  the  book,  wrote  a 
short  prayer  in  the  blank  leaf,  and  subscribed  it  with  her 
name. 

‘‘  This  is  but  a  slight  return  for  your  compliance  with 
my  request.  Master  Bradford,”  she  said,  as  she  returned 
the  book,  ‘‘but  it  is  all  I  have  to  oiler.” 

‘‘  I  shall  prize  it  more  than  the  richest  gift,”  replied  the 
preacher.  “Farewell,  madam,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  pray 
constantly  for  you.” 

“  I  thank  you  heartily,  sir,”  she  replied.  “  You  must  go 
with  him,  Cholmondeley,”  she  continued,  perceiving  that 
he  esquire  lingered — “  We  must  now  part  for  ever.” 

“Farewell,  madam,”  cried  Cholmondeley,  again  pros¬ 
trating  himself  before  her,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
kps. 

“  Nay,  Angela,  you  must  lead  him  forth,”  observed  Jane, 
kindly,  though  a  tear  started  to  her  eye.  And  she  with¬ 
drew  into  an  embrasure,  while  Cholmondeley,  utterly  una¬ 
ble  to  control  his  distress,  rushed  forth,  and  was  followed 
by  Bradford. 

Jane’s  benediction  did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  When  the 
tragic  event  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Chronicle  to  re¬ 
late  was  over,  Angela  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  during 
which  her  husband  watched  over  her  with  the  greatest  soli¬ 
citude.  Long  before  her  recovery,  he  had  been  liberated 
by  Mary  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  fully  restored  to  health, 
they  retired  to  his  family  seat,  in  Cheshire,  where  they 
passed  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  saddened, 
but  not  painfully,  by  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

XL1I....The  Executioa  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Monday,  the  12th  of  February,  lOM,  the  fatal  day  des¬ 
tined  to  terminate  Jane ’s  earthly  sufl'erings,  at  length  ar¬ 
rived.  Excepting  a  couple  of  hours  w’hich  she  allowed  to 
rest,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  her  companion,  the  had 
passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  prayer.  Angela  kept 
w’atch  over  the  lovely  sleeper;  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  features  during  this  her  last  slum¬ 
ber  was  never  afterwards  effaced.  The  repose  of  an  infant 
could  not  b«  more  calm  and  holy.  A  celestial  smile  irradi¬ 
ated  her  countenance  ;  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer;  and 
if  good  angels  are  ever  permitted  to  visit  the  dreams  of  those 
they  love  on  earth,  they  hovered  that  night  over  the  couch 
of  Jane. 

Thinking  it  cruelty  to  disturb  her  from  such  a  blissful 
state,  Angela  let  an  hour  pass  beyond  the  appointed  time. 
But  observing  a  change  come  over  her  countenance — seeing  , 
her  bosom  heave,  and  tears  gather  beneath  her  eye  lashes, 
she  touched  her,  and  Jane  instantly  arose.  , 

“  Is  it  four  o’clock  1”  she  inquired. 

“  It  has  just  struck  five,  madam,”  replied  Angela.  “  I 
have  disobeyed  you  for  the  first  and  last  time.  But  you 
seemed  so  happy  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  waken 
you.” 

“  I  wa»  happy,”  replied  Jane,  “  for  I  dreamed  that  all 
was  over — without  pain  to  me — and  that  my  soul  was  borne 
to  regions  of  celestial  bliss  by  a  troop  of  angels  who  had 
hovered  above  the  scaffold.” 

“  It  will  be  so,  madam,”  replied  Angela,  fervently. — 
“  You  will  quit  this  earth  immediately  for  heaven,  where 
you  will  rejoin  your  husband  in  everlasting  happiness.” 

"I  trust  so,”  replied,  Jane,  in  an  altered  tone,  “  but  in 
that  blessed  place  I  searched  in  vain  for  him.  Angela,  you 
let  me  sleep  too  long,  or  not  long  enough.” 

:*  Your  pardon,  dearest  madam,”  cried  the  other,  fear¬ 
fully. 

“Nay,  you  have  given  me  no  effence,”  returned  Jane, 


kindly.  “  What  I  meant  was  that  I  had  not  time  to  find 
my'husbaad.” 

“Oh,  vou  tpVl  find  him,  dearest  madam,”  returned  An¬ 
gela,  “  doubt  it  not.  Yoar  prayers  would  wash  oat  his  of- 
I  fences,  if  his  own  could  not.” 

“1  trust  so,”  replied  Jane.  “  And  I  will  now  pray  for 
I  him,  and  do  you  pray  too.” 

I  Jane  then  retired  to  the  recess,  and  in  the  gloom,  for  it 
was  yet  dark,  continued  her  devotions  until  the  clock 
struck  seven.  She  then  arose,  and,  assisted  by  Angela, 
attired  herself  with  great  care.  • 

“  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  decoration  of  my  body  now 
I  am  about  to  part  with  it,”  she  observed,  “  than  I  would 
do,  if  it  was  to  serve  me  longer.  So  joyful  is  the  occasion 
to  me,  that  were  I  to  consult  my  own  feelings,  I  would  put 
on  my  richest  apparel  to  indicate  my  contentment  of  heart. 
I  will  not,  however,  so  brave  my  fate,  but  array  myself  in 
these  weeds.”  And  she  put  on  a  gown  of  black  velvet, 
without  ornament  of  any  kind ;  tying  round  her  slender 
throat  (so  soon,  alas !  to  be  severed)  a  simple  white  falling 
collar.  Her  hair  was  left  purposely  unbraided,  and  was 
confined  by  a  caul  of  black  velvet.  As  Angela  performed 
those  sad  services,  she  sobbed  audibly. 

“  Nay,  cheer  thee,  child,”  observed  Jane.  “  When  I  was 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  royalty,  and  had  the  crown  placed 
upon  my  brow — nay,  when  arrayed  on  my  wedding-day — 
I  felt  not  half  so  joyful  as  now.” 

“  Ah  !  madam  !  ”  exclaimed  Angela,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  “  My  candition  is  more  pitiable  than  yours.  You 
go  to  certain  happiness.  But  I  lose  you.” 

“  Only  for  a  while,  dear  Angela,”  returned  Jane.  “  Com¬ 
fort  yourself  with  that  thought.  Let  my  fate  be  a  warning 
to  you.  Be  not  dazzled  by  ambition.  Had  I  not  once 
yielded,  I  had  never  tjius  perished.  Discharge  your  duty 
strictly  to  your  etern^  and  your  temporal  rulers,  and  rest 
assured  we  shall  meet  again — never  to  part.” 

“  Your  counsel  shall  be  graven  on  my  heart,  madam,” 
returned  Angela.  “  And  oh  !  may  my  end  bo  as  happy  as 
yours !  ” 

“  Heaven  grant  it !”  ejaculated  Jane,  fervently.  “  And 
now,”  she  added,  as  her  toilette  was  ended,  “lam  ready  to 
die.” 

“  Will  you  not  take  some  refreshment,  madam  1”  asked 
Angela. 

“  No,”  replied  Jane  :  “  I  have  done  with  the  body !  ” 

The  morning  was  damp  and  dark.  A  thaw  came  on 
a  little  before  day-break,  and  a  drizzling  shower  of  rain 
fell.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  thick  mist,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fortress  was  for  a  while  enveloped  in  vapor.  It 
brought  to  Jane's  mind  the  day  on  which  she  was  tiiken  to 
trial.  But  a  moral  gloom  likewise  overspead  the  fortress. 
Every  ons  within  it,  save  her  few  enemies,  (and  they  were 
few  indeed,)  lamented  Jane’s  approaching  fate.  Her  youth, 
her  innocence,  her  piety,  touched  the  stemdst  breast,  and 
moved  the  pity  even  of  her  persecutors.  All  felt  that  morn¬ 
ing  as  if  soma  dire  calmity  was  at  hand,  and  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  execution  as  an  exciting  spectacle,  (for 
so  such  revolting  exhibitions  were  then  considered,)  they 
wished  it  over.  Many  a  prayer  was  breathed  for  the 
speedy  release  of  the  sufferer;  many  a  sigh  heaved;  many 
a  groan  uttered ;  and  if  ever  soul  was  wafted  to  heaven  by 
the  fervent  wishes  of  those  on  earth,  Jane’s  was  so. 

It  was  late  before  there  were  any  signs  of  stir  and  bustle 
within  the  fortress.  Even  the  soldiers  gathered  together  re¬ 
luctantly — and  those  who  conversed,  spoke  in  whispers. 
Dudley,  who  it  has  been  stated  was  imprisoned  in  the  ^au- 
champ  Tower,  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
devotion.  But  towards  morning,  he  became  restless  and  un¬ 
easy,  and  unable  to  compose  himself,  resorted  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  employment  of  captives  in  such  cases,  and  with  a 
nail  which  he  had  found,  carved  his  wife’s  name  in  two 
places  on  the  walls  of  his  prison.  These  inscriptions  still 
remain. 

At  nine  o’clock,  the  bell  of  the  chapel  began  to  toll,  and 
an  escort  of  halberdiers  and  arquebussiers  drew  up  before 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  while  Sir  Thomas  Brydges  and 
Feckenham  entered  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner,  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  an  unmoved  countenance. 

“  Before  you  set  out  upon  a  Journey  from  which  you 
will  never  return,  my  lord,”  said  Feckenham,  “  I  would 
ask  you  for  the  last  time,  if  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
your  religious  sentiments — and  whether  you  ars  yet  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  your  soul  1  ” 
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The  first  object  that  met  Dudley’s  gaze,  as  he  issued  from 
his  prison,  was  the  scalTold  on  the  green.  He  looked  at  it 
a  moment,  wistfully. 

“  It  is  for  Lady  Jane,”  observed  the  lieutenant. 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  Dudley,  in  a  voice  of  intense  emo¬ 
tion.—**  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  die  first. 

**  You  must  thank  the  queen,  my  lord,”  returned  Brydges. 

«  It  was  her  order.” 

**  Shall  you  see  my  wife,  sir  1  ”  demanded  Dudley  anxi¬ 
ously. 

The  lieutenant  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Tell  her  I  will  be  with  her  on  the  scaffold,”  said 
Dudley. 

As  he  was  about  to  set  forward  a  young  man  pushed 
through  the  lines  of  halberdiers,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet.  It  was  Cholmondeley.  Dudley  instantly  raised  and 
embraced  him.  *‘At  least  I  see  one  whom  1  love,”  he  | 
cried.  | 

**  My  lord,  this  interruption  must  not  be,”  observed  the  j 
lieutenant.  **  If  you  do  not  retire,”  he  added,  to  Choi-  ! 
mondeley,  **  I  shall  place  you  in  arrest.”  : 

**  Farewell,  my  dear  lord,”  cried  the  weeping  esquire —  | 
**  farewell !  ” 

**  Farewell  for  ever !” — returned  Dudley,  as  Colmondeley 
was  forced  back  by  the  guard. 

The  escort  then  moved  forward,  and  the  lieutenant  ac¬ 
companied  the  prisoner  to  the  gateway  of  the  Middle 
Tower,  where  he  delivered  him  to  the  sherifis  and  their 
officers,  who  were  waiting  there  for  him  with  a  Franciscan 
friar,  and  then  returned  to  fulfil  his  more  painful  duty.  A  vast 
crowd  was  collected  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  strongest 
commiseration  was  expressed  for  Dudley,  as  he  was  led  to 
the  scaffold,  on  which  Mauger  had  already  taken  his  sta¬ 
tion. 

On  quitting  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  Feckenham  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Jane’s  prison.  He  found  her  on  her  knees,  but 
the  immediately  arose. 

**  Is  it  time  1  ”  she  asked. 

**  It  is,  madam — to  repent,”  replied  Feckenham,  sternly. 

•  A  few  minutes  are  all  that  now  remain  to  you  of  life  ;  nay, 
it  this  moment,  perhaps,  your  husband  is  called  before  his 
Itemal  Judge.  There  is  yet  time.  Do  net  perish  like  him 
h  your  sins.” 

**  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  him !  ”  cried  Jane,  falling  on 
ler  knees. 

And  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  the  confessor, 
iie  continued  in  fervent  prayer,  till  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brydges.  She  instantly  understood  why  he  came, 
lud  rising,  prepared  for  departure.  Almost  blinded  by 
fears,  Angela  rendered  her  the  last  services  she  required. 
This  done,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  likewise  greatly  affected, 
digged  some  slight  remembrance  of  her. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  this  book  of  prayers, 
sr,”  she  answered — **  but  you  shall  have  that,  when  I  have 
(bne  with  it,  and  may  it  profit  you.” 

‘*  You  will  receive  it  only  to  cast  it  into  the  flames,  my 
SOI,”  remarked  Feckenham. 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  treasure  it  like  a  priceless 
gen,”  replied  Brydges. 

*  You  will  find  a  prayer  written  in  my  own  hand,” 
sail  Jane — '*  And  again  I  say,  may  it  profit  you.” 

Irydges  then  passed  through  the  door,  and  Jane  followed 
him.  A  band  of  halberdiers  were  without.  At  the  sight  of 
her,  \  deep  and  general  ^mpathy  was  manifested  ;  not  an 
eye  vas  dry ;  and  tears  trickled  down  cheeks  unaccustomed 
to  su6  moisture.  The  melancholy  train  proceeded  at  a 
slow  lace.  Jane  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  prayer-book, 
whichshe  read  aloud  to  drown  the  importunities  of  the 
confesor,  who  walked  on  her  right,  while  Anmla  kept  near 
her  onthe  other  side.  And  so  they  reached  the  green. 

By  his  time,  the  fog  had  cleared  off,  and  the  rain  had 
ceaset^  but  the  atmosphere  was  humid,  and  the  day  low- 
erii^  tid  gloomy.  Very  few  spectators  were  assembled  ; 
for  it  squired  firm  nerves  to  witness  such  a  tragedy.  A 
flock  o  carrion-crows  and  ravens  attracted  by  their  fear¬ 
ful  inshict,  wheeled  around  overhead,  or  settled  on  the 
branche  of  the  bare  and  leafless  trees,  and  by  their  croak¬ 
ing  addd  to  the  dismal  character  of  the  scene.  The  bell 
continud  tolling  all  the  time. 

Hie  ole  person  upon  the  scaffold  was  Wolfytt.  He  was 
accupie!  in  scattering  straw  near  the  block.  Among  the 
by-stan$rs  was  Sorrocold  leaning  on  his  staff ;  and  as  Jane 
for  a  miTirnt  raised  her  eyes  as  she  passed  along,  she  per¬ 


ceived  Roger  Ascham.  Her  old  preceptor  had  obeyed  her, 
and  she  repaid  him  with  a  look  of  gratitude. 

By  the  lieutenant’s  directions,  she  was  conducted  for  a 
short  time  into  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  here  Fecken¬ 
ham  continued  his  persecutions,  until  a  d*ep  groan  arose 
among  those  without,  and  an  officer  abruptly  entered  the 
room. 

“Madam,”  said  Sir  John  Brydges,  after  the  new’ -comer 
had  delivered  h’ls  message,  “  we  must  8«'t  forth.” 

Jane  made  a  motion  of  assent,  and  the  party  issued  from 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  front  of  which  a  hand  of  halber¬ 
diers  was  drawn  up.  A  wide  open  space  was  kept  clear 
around  the  scaffold.  Jane  seemed  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  passing.  Preceded  by  the  lieutenant,  who  took  his  way 
toward  the  north  of  the  scaffold,  and  attended  on  either 
side  by  Feckenham  and  Angela  as  before,  she  kept  her  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  her  prayer-book. 

Arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fatal  spot,  she 
was  startled  by  a  scream  from  Angela,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  four  soldiers,  carryings  litter  covered  with  a  cloth, 
and  advancing  toward  her.  She  knew  it  was  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and,  unprepared  for  so  terrible  an  encounter, 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  The  bearers  of  the  litter  passed 
on,  and  entered  the  porch  of  the  chapel. 

While  this  took  place,  Mauger,  who  had  limped  back  as 
fast  as  he  could  after  his  bloody  work  on  Tower  Hill— only 
tarrying  a  moment  to  e.\change  his  axe — ascended  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold,  and  ordered  Wolfytt  to  get  down.  Sir 
Thomas  Brydgts,  who  was  greatly  shocked  at  what  had 
just  occured,  and  would  have  prevented  it  if  it  had  been 
possible,  returned  to  Jane  and  offered  her  his  assistance. 
But  she  did  not  require  it.  The  force  of  the  shock  had 
passed  away,  and  she  firmly  mounted  the  scaffold. 

When  she  was  seen  there,  a  groan  of  compassion  aross 
from  the  spectators,  and  prayers  were  audibly  uttered. 
She  then  advanced  to  the  rail,  and,  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice,  spoke  as  follows  : 

‘*I  pray  you  all  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  a  trus 
Christian  woman,  and  that  I  look  to  be  saved  by  no  other 
means  except  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  the 
blood  of  his  only  son  Jesus  Christ.  I  confess  when  I  knew 
the  word  of  God  I  neglected  it,  and  loved  myself  and  the 
world,  and  therefore  this  punishment  is  a  just  return  for 
my  sins.  But  I  thank  God  of  his  goodness  that  he  has 
given  me  a  time  and  respite  to  repent.  And  now  good 
people,  w’hile  I  am  alive,  1  pray  you  assist  me  with  your 
prayers  ” 

Many  fervent  responses  followed,  and  several  of  the  by¬ 
standers  imitated  Jane’s  example,  as  on  the  conclusion  of 
her  speech,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  recited  the  Miterere. 

At  its  close,  Feckenham  said  in  a  loud  voice,  **  I  ask  you, 
madam,  for  the  last  time,  will  you  repent  1  ” 

**  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  desist,”  replied  Jane,  meekly.  **  I 
am  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  would  die  so.” 

She  then  arose,  and  giving  the  prayer-book  to  Angela, 
said — “  When  all  this  is  over,  deliver  this  to  the  lieutenant. 
These,”  she  added,  taking  sff  her  gloves  and  collar,  “  I 
give  ta  you.” 

**  And  to  me,”  cried  Mauger,  advancing  and  prostrating 
himself  before  her  according  to  custom,  **  you  give  grace.” 

“And  also  my  head,”  replied  Jane.  *‘I  forgive  thee 
heartily,  fellow.  Thou  art  my  best  friend.” 

“  What  ails  you,  madam  1  ”  remarked  the  lieutenant,  ob¬ 
serving  Jane  suddenly  start  and  tremble. 

“  Not  much,”  she  replied,  **  but  I  thought  I  saw  my  hus¬ 
band  pale  and  bleeding.” 

**  Where  1  ”  demanded  the  lieutenant,  recalling  Dudley’s 
speech. 

“  There,  near  the  block,”  replied  Jane.  **  1  see  the  figure 
still.  But  it  must  be  mere  fantasy.” 

Whatever  his  thoughts  were,  the  lieutenant  made  no  re¬ 
ply;  and  Jane  turned  to  Angela,  who  now  began,  with 
trembling  hands,  to  remove  her  attire,  and  was  trying  to 
take  off  her  velvet  robe,  when  Manger  offered  to  assist  her, 
but  was  instantly  repulsed. 

He  then  withdrew,  and  stationing  himself  by  the  block, 
assumed  his  hideous  black  mask,  and  shouldered  his 
axe. 

Partially  disrobed,  Jane  bowed  her  head  while  Angela 
tied  a  kerchief  over  her  eyes,  and  turned  her  long  tresses 
over  her  head  to  Tie  out  of  the  way.  Unable  to  control 
herself,  she  then  turned  aside,  and  wept  aloud.  Jane 
moved  forward  in  search  of  the  block,  but  fearfal  of  mak- 


inj?  a  false  step,  felt  for  it  with  her  handa,  and  cried — 
“  What  shall  I  do  1 — Where  is  it  1 — Where  is  it  1  ” 

Sir  Thomas  Brydges  took  her  hand  and  guided  her  to  it. 
At  this  awful  moment,  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
crowd,  some  of  whom  pressed  nearer  the  scafibid,  and 
amongst  others  Sorrorold  and  Wolfytt.  The  latter  caught 
hold  of  the  boards  to  obtain  a  better  view.  Angela  placed 
her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  would  have  suspended  her 
being,  if  ahe  could  ;  and  even  Feckenham  veiled  his  coun¬ 
tenance  with  his  robe.  Sir  Thomas  Brydges {gazed  firmly 
on. 

By  this  time,  Jane  had  placed  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
her  last  words  were,  ‘‘  Lord,  into  thy  hand  I  commend  my 
spirit !  ” 

The  ax«  then  fell,  and  one  of  the  fairest  aod  wisest  heads 
that  ever  sat  on  human  shoulders  fell  likewise. 

THUS  ENDS  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


peraoient,  an  art  of  pleading  and  being  pleased,  but  withal  a 
refined  selfiihness,  a  gentlemanly  inditference  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  tie  soul.  The  world  to  such  an  one,  is  a  great 
jest-book,  its  best  men  and  women  mere  exclamation  marks 
and  comic  queries ;  its  cross  purposes  useful  only  fur  cross 
readings.  A  turn  for  extemporizing  verses,  manufacturing 
bon  mots,  laying  a  train  for  pons,  is  a  very  agreeable  talent 
at  times,  and,  ns  the  world  goes,  a  sufficient  passport  to  fame, 
provided  the  jester  has  some  reputation  for  wealth  and  fam¬ 
ily  as  well ;  it  is  estimable  when  it  is  employed  for  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  higher  duties,  or  where  the  wit  is  pointed  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  wisdom,  as  were  the  epigrams  of  Charles  Lamb ; 
but  w  here  these  jests  are  the  representatives  of  all  the  activi- 
ty  of  a  lifetime,  *  they  argue  a  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
uses  them.’ 

Wit  may  be  made  an  efficient  aid  to  morality;  there  is  no 
cause  it  car  not  serve.  It  may  defend  religion  or  advance  so¬ 
cial  reform.  It  is  the  best  artillery  against  prejudice ;  but 
where  it  is  employed  in  the  service  of  mere  conventionalisms, 
the  habits  of  society  that  rise  to-day  to  sink  to-morrow,  it 
does  no  more  for  the  defence  of  the  state  than  a  game  at 
shuttlecock,  or  a  match  at  football.  The  same  gunpowder 
which  should  protect  a  citadel,  may  be  wasted  for  children  in 
fireworks.  In  the  lightest  writing  there  must  be  a  mine  of 
seriousness  beneath,  if  the  author  would  lay  hold  of  fame 
worth  the  having;  the  deeper  and  richer  the  true  solemnity, 
the  more  lasting  and  precious  the  wit  and  sentiment.  There 
have  been  better  jesters  than  Sterne;  Sheridan  was  a  man  of 
more  wit;  but  the  mirth  of  Tristram  Shandy  strikes  deeper 
into  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  oblivion. 


THE  PILGRIMS’  ROCK. 


By  “AMELIA.” 

hen  first  the  lonely  Miy-flower  threw 
Her  canvass  to  the  breeze. 

To  bear  afar  her  pilgrim  crew. 

Beyond  the  dark  blue  seas. 

Proud  Freedom  to  our  land  had  flown. 
And  chose  it  for  the  brave ; 

Then  formed  the  nation’s  corner-stone. 
And  set  it  by  the  wave. 

That  when  the  Pilgrims  anchored  there. 
Their  stepping-stone  might  be 
That  consecrated  rock  of  prayer. 

The  bulwark  of  the  free. 

And  there  they  stood  ;  each  pilgrim  brow 
Was  wan  with  grief  and  care. 

And  bent  each  manly  form — but  oh  ! 

A  tenderer  sight  was  there — 

Fond  woman  with  her  sweet  sad  face. 

Ail  trembling  pale  and  chill. 

But  oh  !  there  was  in  that  lone  place 
A  sight  more  touching  still — 

The  cheek  of  childhood  pale  with  fear. 
And  hushed  its  voice  of  glee  : 

And  they  are  gone ;  but  we  are  here, 

A  bulwark  for  the  free. 

Our  pilgrim  sires  are  gone,  yet  still 
A  nation  in  its  pride 
Hath  poured  o’er  every  vale  and  hill, 

In  a  bright  unbroken  tide ; 

And  still  their  sons  shall  flood  the  land, 
Wliile  that  old  rock  appears. 

Like  a  pilgrim  spirit  born  to  stand 
The  mighty  wreck  of  years  : 

And  oh  !  while  floats  the  wind  and  wave. 

That  hallowed  rock  shall  be 
The  threshold  of  the  good  and  brave. 

The  bulwark  of  the  free. 


Outfit  or  a  Whale-Ship. — The  outfit  required  for  a 
whaling  ship  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  amounting  in  a  vessel  which  is  fitted  out  for  u  three 
years  voyage,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  $18,000,  while  the  hul. 
not  unfrequently  costs  $22,000  more,  while  many  have  sailed 
whose  total  cost  does  nut  vary  far  from  $60,000.  The  priip 
cipal  kind  of  provisions  required  for  the  crew  upon  their 
voyage,  consists  of  beef,  and  pork,  bread,  molasses,  pea^ 
beans,  corn,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  but¬ 
ter,  besides  from  three  to  four  thousand  of  casks,  made  fron 
white  oak,  and  a  quantity  of  spare  duck,  cordage  and  other 
articles  which  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
In  a  ship  which  mans  four  boats,  from  thirty  to  thirty- two 
man  are  employed.  The  contract  entered  into  between  tie 
crew  and  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  contained  in  the  Bhi|- 
ping  articles  that  are  required  to  be  signed  by  each  sailo*, 
makes  it  binding  to  the  owners  to  provide  the  ship  and  all  the 
necessary  outlay  of  the  voyage,  and  upon  the  crew  to  perforn 
their  duty  on  board  the  ship  obeying  all  proper  orders  to  tie 
end  of  the  voyage.  As  a  compensation,  they  are  entitled  :o 
such  part  of  the  oil,  or  whatever  else  may  be  obtained,  is 
shall  be  agreed  upon  for  their  services ;  and  if,  in  case  pf 
death  or  accident,  any  portion  of  the  crew  is  unable  to  p«r- 
form  his  part  of  the  voyage,  they  or  their  legal  represented bes 
are  empowered  to  draw  in  their  own  right  whatever  of  om- 
pensation  would  have  fallen  to  their  share  had  the  vo^ge 
been  completed,  this  compensation  being  propoitioned  tstbe 
time  they  shall  have  served.  The  ’  lays,’  or  shares  of  the 
captain,  officers  and  crew,  are  measured  by  the  amoun  of 
their  experience  and  value  in  the  voyage.  When  wages  iow* 
ever,  are  high  in  New  York  or  Boston,  seamen  are  diffi<ult  to 
be  procured.  These  lays  are  of  course  depending  ujpn  va¬ 
rious  circumstances;  but  generally,  the  captain’s  lay  is  one 
seventeenth  part  of  all  which  is  (A}tained ;  the  first  tfeer’s, 
one  twenty-eighth  part ;  the  second  officer’s,  one  fory*fifth ; 
the  third,  one  sixtieth ;  the  boat-steerer  draws  from  ai  eighti¬ 
eth  to  a  hundred  and  twentieth,  and  the  common  sslor  be¬ 
fore  the  mast  from  a  hundred  and  twentieth  to  a  bunded  and 
fiftieth,  according  to  bis  experience  and  activity  and  srength. 
On  the  outward  passage,  the  crew  are  divided  ito  two 
watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchantserTice. 

Our  American  whaling  ships  generally  pass  to  tb-  Pacific 
by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn :  others  go  by  the  east^  route, 
south  of  New  Holland :  others  pursue  t^ir  game  i  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  the  Madagascar,  and  the, 'led  Sea, 
reach  the  Pacific  through  the  straits  of  Timori  between 
New-Ouinea  and  tbe  Pellew  Islands,  and  advance  award  to 
the  coast  of  Japan.  By  these  adventurous  marinrs,  every 
part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored,  and  many  new  discoeries  are 
made,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  naigation. 


An  Aimless  Life.— Poor  indeed  is  the  man  who  has  not 
yet  something  before  him  to  struggle  for,  whose  thoughts  do 
not  tend  to  some  advancement,  whose  instincts  do  not  lead 
him  to  higher  aims  and  new  exertions,  even  for  this  world,  to 
the  last  moment  of  h.s  journey  on  earth.  Tranquillity  and 
ease  are  blessings,  but  they  are  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of 
the  upper  air,  in  which  high  thoughu  direct  great  actions,  as 
the  planets  move  aloft,  not  the  low  stagnations  of  the  ground. 
We  degrade  the  soal  by  desiring  always  contentment ;  we 
are  disappointed  that  we  still  need  something  more;  that  de¬ 
sire  always  outruns  performance — in  other  words,  we  lament 
that  God  has  given  us  so  large  a  soul.  He  has  formed  a  low 
estimate  of  life  who  is  content,  however  gracefully  he  moves, 
to  be  merely  the  delight  of  parlors,  the  envy  of  diners-out, 
the  lively  prattler  of  agreeable  nonsense.  Unpardonable  is 
the  man  of  genius  with  real  wit  and  taletft,  who  can  thus  sa¬ 
crifice  bis  powers  for  so  poor  a  reward.  There  are  many  so¬ 
cial  qualities  which  shine  in  such  a  man,  a  happy*  geiuRl  tam- 


